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[PRICE 2D. 


BIRTHS. 


RARNETT,-—On the 24th of October, at 15. 
Avenue -cresent, Mill Hill-park, Acton, the 
wife of Lionst D. Barnett, ofa daughter. 

BEHRENS.—On the 27th of October, at 37, 
\leathland-road, Manor-road, N., the wife 
of LgoroLp of ason. No cards. 

ESTERMAN.-On Saturday, the 27th of 
October, at 37, Shore-road, Hackney, the 
wife of Louris Esta+«Man (Jenny Joseph), 
a daughter. Nocards. African, Australian 
and American papers please copy. 

ISAAOS.--On Friday evening, the 26th of 
October, at 11, Victoria-villas, Kilburn, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Revsen Isaacs (née ()ueenie 
Phillips), a son. Bris Milah on Saturday 

at3 p.m. No cards. | 

KALIS.—On the 29th of October, at 1, 
Piccadilly Place, Piccadilly, the wife of 
Maurice Kats, of ason. Bris Milah 3.30, 
November 5th. No cards. 

LEVY.—On the 29th of October, at 110, 
Whitechapel-road, E., the wife of Hyman 
levy (née Rosie Hyams), of a daughter. 
Relatives and friends acce})t this, the only 
intimation. 

SALZE!V.--On the 27th of October, at 49, 
Colvestone crescent, the wife of AnrRaHAaM 
Satzepo (nee Angelina Mendes 
Dacosta), of ason. Bris Milah postponed. 


BARMITZVAR. 
BENSCHER.—Lgo, youngest son of Mr. 
and Mrs. WatpeMaR [3anscuer, of 6, 


Kurton-road, Brondesbury, N.W., will 
read the whole Sedra at Brondesbury 
Synagogue, on Saturday, 10th November. 
Reception, Saturday 10th, and Sunday 11th, 
3to6. Acquaintances and friends please 
accept this, the only intimation. 
BROADY —ArtTHuR, youngest son of Mr. 


Jacon Broapy and the late Amelia 
Broady, of Beckford House, Victoria- 
road, West Hartlepool, will read a 


portion of the Law at the Synagozvue, 
West Hartlepool, on Sabbath, November 
10th. “ At Home” Saturday after ¢e:- 
vice, and Sunday. 3 to 6 p.m. 

COHEN.—Davip, youngest son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Rupoten Coury, of 163, Shaftesbury- 
avenue, W.C., will read the Sedra AW YN 
on Saturday, November 10th, at the 
Western Synagogue, St. Alban’s-place, 
8.W. “At Home” Saturday and Sunday. 
Relatives and friends cordially invited. 
No. cards. 

J OSEPH.—Jack, eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. 
E. of 62, Sandringham-road, 
Dalston, will read a portion of the Law 
on Saturday, November 10th, at the New 
Synagogue, Great St Helen’s, EC. No 
cards. Australian and African papers 
please copy. 

SANDGROUND.—On the 28th of October, 
1906, at 7, Latimer-street, Stepney Green, 
K., the wife of Lrorotp SanpGROUND (née 
Nancy Goldsmith), of ason. Bris Milah, 
Monday, November 5th, at 2:30 p.m. 
Relatives and friends please accept this, 
the only intimation. 


4 
FIANCES. 
BENJAMIN: 
only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. Bansa- 


MIN, Of 12, Belgrave-square, Nottingham, 
to Mark, third son of Mr. and Mrs. A. 


Sitverstons, of 4, Nicholas-street, St. 


Peter’s-road, London. 

ISAACS : HYAMS.—Rosa, eldest daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. E. Isaacs, of 26, East- 
street, Walworth, to NaTuan, sixth son 
of Mr. Puittie Hyams, of 227, Camber- 
well-road. African papers please copy. 

MENDEL : FRASER.—Mrnnig, second 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. S. Menprt, of 
68, Heywood-street, Cheethaim-hill, Man- 
chester, to Jor, second son of Mrs. and the 
late A. Fraser, of 25, King-street, 
Blackburn. 

WEINER : LINKS.—Donra, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Natuan Wane, 6, 


I'ieldhead-terrace, Leeds, to Mr. A. H. 
Links, of Glasgow. 


MARRIAGES. 


HYAMS - KERSH.—On Tuesday, the 23rd 
of October, by the Rev. M. Hast, at the 
Great Synagogue, Duke-street, Nancy, 
eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs.8. Hyams, 
of 66, Middlesex-street, to Mark Kgrsu, 
40, Bury New-road, Manchester. 

JAOOBS : VIENER.—On the 23rd of Octo- 
ber, 1906, at the Synagog e, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, by the Revs. B: N. Michelson 
and 8. Franklin, Dinan, eldest daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs, F. Jacoss, of 16, West- 
morland-terrace, to ADOLPH, son of Mr. L. 
of Northampton. 


MARRIAGES, 


LEVY :ENGLANDER.—On the 28th of 
October, at the Dalston Synagogue, by 
the Rev. D. Wasserzug, assisted by Mr. I. 
Goldston, Louisa, youngest daughter of 
Sara and the late Levy, Rosalie,” 
65, Petherton road, Highbury New Park, 
to Joseph, fourth son of Mr. and Mrs, L. 
ENGLANDER, 4, Lower Chapman-street, 
Cannon-street-road, E. 

LYONS : JOSEPH.—On tthe 2th of 
October, at Ty-Seren, Ebbw Vale, by the 
Rev. J. Abelson, B.A., Bristol, assisted by 
the Rev. Mr. Boas, I Lorrig, second daugh- 
ter of Mrs. and the late Mr. M. J.S. Lyons, 
J... of Ebbw Vale, to Sam, eldest son of 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Josgru, Raglan House, 
Coronation-road, Bristol. 

SIMON WALFORD.—OCn the 30th of 
October, at the Bayswater Synagogue, by 
the Very Rev. the Chief Rabbi and Dr. 
Gollancz, assisted by the Revs. |. Samuel 
and R. Harris, Sipnry ARTHUR, second 
son of Satis Simon, of Fallowfield, Man- 
chester, to [vy Henrietta, only 
daughter of Howarp J. Watrorp, of 47, 
Hamilton-terrace, N.W. 

WAI.LACH: BIER.—On the 24th of Octo- 


ber, “7, 5667, at the Dalston: 


Synagogue, Poet’s-road, by the Rev. D. 
Wasserzig, assisted by the Rev. M. Hast, 
JOHANNA Brrrina, eldest daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. 8S. 110, Petherton-road, 
N.. to Isaak, son of Mrs. and the late Mr. 
D. Bigr, of Bishop’s-road, \\. 


DEATHS. 


BLOOMAN.--On the 3lst day of October. 
at 6, Convent-gardens, Notting-hill, Cura 
relict of the late AbrRAHAM 
BLOoMAN, late of Kolo, Poland, mother of 
David, Samuel and Louis Blooman, in her 
62nd year. Deeply mourned by her 
sorrowing sons, daughters, -randchildren 
and relatives. Shiva at 92, | orburg-road, 
Upper Clapton, N.E. 

BILOOMAN.— Onthe 5Ist day of October. at 
6, Convent-gardens, Notting-hill, 
Racugi, relict of the late AprRaiam 
Biooman, late of Kolo, Poland, mother of 
Mrs. P. Rosenfeld, of 37, Arc her-street, W., 
Mrs. D. Shi!! and Mrs. D. Winner, 167, 
Portobello-road, W., in her 62nd year. 
Deeply mourned by her sorrowing 
children, grandchildren and relatives. 
Shiva at 37, Archer-street, Bayswater, W. 

CANTER —On the 3lst of: Uctober. at 
Moses’ Almshoiises, Morris CaNTER, aged 
76, beloved husband of Betsy Canter, and 
father of Isaac, Jack and Kate Canter 
and Sophia Coon. Shiva at above 
address. 

CANT ER.—On the 3lst of October, Morris 
CanTBR, beloved father of Louis Canter, 

of 83, Grabam-road, Dalston, N.E. Shiva 
at above address. 

COHEN.— On the 26th of October, Marraa, 
eldest surviving daughter of the late Rev. 
Isaac Courgn, of the New Synagogue, Great 
St. Helen’s, sister of Samuel I. Cohen and 
Sylvia Cohen, of 15, Petherton-road, 
Oanonbury, N., Mrs. A. J. Genese, 55, 
Rosebery-road, Muswell Hill, and Mrs. M. 
J. Emanuel, 139, Amhurst-road, Hackney. 
Shiva at 15, Petherton-road. . 

GOLDMAN.—On the 23rd of September, 
1906, at the Johannesburg Hospital, Mr. 
Lovis GoLpMaNn, of 78, Hoord-street, 
Johannesburg, in his 54th year. Deeply 
mourned by his sorrowing children. 
May his dear soul rest in peace. 

HARRIS.—On the 28th of October, at the 
London Hospital, after a short but 
painful illness, Davin Harris, late of 
Johannesburg. Beloved husband of Ray 
Harris, Hull, father of Johnny and Dolly 
Harris, son of Mr. and Mrs. [arris, Leeds, 
brother of Mrs. Dorah Lyons, Bow, Mrs. 
M. Lyons, Joe Hyman and Sol. Harris. 
Shiva at 8, Morgan street, Bow, E, and 2, 
Trafalgar-terrace, Leeds. Deeply mourned 
by relatives and ‘friends. y his soul 
rest in peace. African papers please copy. 

ISAACS.—On the 28th of October, Maun, 
qpanaen daughter of the late Henry and 

ARIA Isaacs, Abercorn Lodge, 159, 

Maida Vale, W. 

ISAAOS.—On Sunday, the 28th inst.. at 
159, Maida Vale, Maup Isaacs, the dearly 
beloved sister of Mrs. Alexander Harris. 
Shiva at 92, Petherton-road, N. 7 

LEVY.—On the 28th of October, Puriiie 
Levy (Vandevalda), in his 88th vyear. 
Deeply mourned by his daughters, Leah 
Phillips, of 4, Bell-lane, Annie Gabriel, of 
33, Meadow-row, New Kent-road, Nurse 
Clara Levy, of 160, Mile End-road, and 
Rachel Levy, of 109, Redmans-row, E. 
May 
peace 


his dear, soul rest in everlasting | 


DEATHS. 
LEVY.—On the 27th of October, at 48 
Ewetham-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 
Lavy, aged 78. 
ROSENTHAL—-On the 29th of October, 
after a lingering illness, Puitir, the 
beloved husband of Ralg RosenTuHAL (late 
of Johannesburg). leeply mourned by 
his sorrowing wife and sons, sisters, 
brothers, relatives and large circle of 
friends. Shiva at 41, Sheil-road, I air- 
field, Liverpool. May his soul rest in 


peace. 

ROSENTHAL.—On the 29th of October, 
corresponding with the 10th of Cheshvan, 
at Liverpool, Puit, aged 45, 
beloved brother of Mrs. H. Founk, 114, 
High-street, Whitechapel. God rest his 
dear soul in peace. Amen. 

ROSENTHAL..--On the 29th of October, 
corresponding with the 10th of Cheshvan, 
at l.iverpool, Putt. aged 45, dearly 
beloved brother of Mr. J. RosgnrTuHat, 
* Lady Mildmay.” Wolsey-road, Mildmay 
Park. God rest his dear soul in peace. 


Amen. 

ROSENTHAL.--On the 29th of October, 
at Liverpool, Poitir Rosgnruac, beloved 
brother of Mrs. Leah Goldrich, of 36. 
Burdett-road, aged 44.. Deeply mourned 
by his sorrowing sister. Shiva at 56, 
Burdett-road, Mile-end. 

SAMUEL—On the 26th of October, at 
Guildford - street, Lambeth, SamMmuBL 
SaMUBL, suddenly, of heart disease, the 
dearly beloved brother of Charles and 
Lipman Samuel and Bella Symons. 
Loved by all who Knew him. God rest 
his dear soul. Shiva at 129, Kennington- 
park-road, S.E. 

SHAPIRO.—On the 19th of October, at 
Kieff, Riissia, Sorarr, wife of Itia 
“HartRo Nurse Sophie’), aged 26 years. 

SILVERSTON.—On the 18th of October, 
1906, at 1, Hall-road, Rusholme, Manches- 
ter, TBOLBNB, the dearly beloved other of 
ALFRED and WILLIAM SILVRRSTON, third 
daughter of the late William and Emilie 
Goodman, of this city. Deeply regretted 
by all her relatives. May her soul rest in 
peace. 

SMITH.-—-On the 20th of October, Lawson, 
the dearly beloved infant son of Mauricg 
and Situ, aged 17 months. 
Deeply mourned by loving 
parents, brother, grandparents, aunts and 
uncles. Shiva at 10, East-street, blooms- 
bury, W.C. God rest his dear soul. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


In loving memory of Eva Brook, dearly 
beloved daughter of Mrs. Krieger, and 
sister of Mrs. Jacobs, 66, L:vering-road, N., 
Mrs. Zetfertt, Northumberland-road, South- 
sea. Deeply mourned. 

In ever loving memory of our beloved 
mother, Eva Brook, who passed away 
November 3rd, 1905. Deeply regretted and 
will ever be remembered by her loving 
children. May her dear soul rest in peace. 
—4, Parkhurst-road, Camden-road, N.W. 

In loving memory of Saran Ggpeson, 
dearly beloved daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris Mitchell, 30, Meanley-road, Manor 
Park, E., who departed this life at Johannes- 
burg, on the 6th day of November, 1905. 
May her dear soul rest in peace. Gone, but 
not forgotten. 

In ever loving memory of our dear mother, 
Lizzis, wife of Isaac Jacos, of Maida Vale, 
who passed away October 28th, 1892, corres- 
ponding with 7th Cheshvan, 5653. God rest 
her dear soul. 

In ever loving memory of the late 
CHARLES KoskI, late of 35, Houndsditch. 
who departed this life 13th Cheshvan, 5665. 
Ever remembered by his eldest son, 
Phillip, and his late employees, Messrs. 
Levy and Mendoza, all of 3, Minories. 
Gone, bit not forgotten. 

In loving and affectionate memory of our 
darling son and beloved brother, Haroup 
Sacar, who died November 7th, 1902. May 
his dear soul rest in peace —89, Belsize Park- 
gardens, tlampstead, N.W. 

In loving memory of Exias Sovunamt, who 
departed this life November 4th, 1900, at 
Marseilles, France. Deeply regretted by 
his sorrowing wife and children. May his 
dear soul rest in peace. 


RS. SOPHIA GARCIA, mother 

of Lena Ehrenberg, of 41, Merchant- 

street, Bow, returns THANKS to her 
numerous friends and relations for their 
kind sympathy and condolence during her 
week of Shiva; also sisters and brother; 
also intended,Sam Mendoza; and aunt and 
uncle Jennie and Jack Goldsmid, of Oroy- 
don. May her soul restin peace. Gone, 
but never forgotten. 


N ARTHUR BALON THANKS 
a his relatives and friends for the kind 
visits, letters and cards received during the 
week of mourning for his lamented brother, 
Sigmund. May his dear soul rest in peace. 
Thorncliffe-grove, Manchester. 


\ RS, A. BOOTMAN ard FAMILY 
4 return THANKS for kind visits, 
letters and cards of condolence received 
during the week of mourning for their dearly 
beloved husband and father.--18, Cottage- 
grove, Bow. 
HE SONS and DAUGHTERS of 
the late Mrs. Frances Feldman 
THANK their relatives and friends for 
kind visite, lettersand cards, of condolence 


during the week of mourning. 5, Tolling- 
ton-place, Tollington |l’ark 


Nv RS. HARRY GOULD, of 28, 
Frederick’s-;lace, Bow, returns 
THANKS for kind visits, letters and cards 
of condolence received during week of 
mourning for her dearly beloved father, 
Abraham Rootman. 


R. HENRY HART © returns 
THANKS for kind expressions of 
sympathy received during the week of 
mourning for his beloved mother.—62, 
Linthorpe-road, Stamford Hill, N. 
R. SOLOMON OFSTEIN, 1.» 
Scarborough-street, E., wishes to 
THANK his numerous friends for kind 
visits and letters of condolence during his 
week of mourning for his lamented father 
(Hezikiel). God rest his soul. 


TOMBSTONE in loviog memory 

l of our darling child, Mossy Hyman, of 
302. Battersea Vark-road late of 50, Beau- 
mont-square. willbe SET onSUNDAY, 
Novenuiber 4th, at 2 o'clock, at Plashet 
Cemetery. Relatives and friends kindly 
accept this, the only intimation. 


TOMBSTONE lovirg 

memory of Josgri Svsan, the 
beloved husband of Miriam Susman, will be 
SET on Sunday next, November 4th, at 
Willesden Cemetery, at 1230 p.m. Relatives 
and friends kind]y accept this, the only 
intimation. 


TOMBSTONE in loving 
memory of Jack, the beloved child of 
SoLtoMon and Hannati [.issack, of Coborn- 
road, Bow, will beSET on SUNDAY next, 
at Plashet Cemetery, at 1 o'clock. Relatives 
and friends please accept this intimation. 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Ld. 


Haap Orvics: 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, £ C. 


LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


OBAIRMAN : 
Yhe Right Hon. 
LORD ROTHSCHILD, @.C.V.O. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
A. LEVINE, Actuary. | 
MAROUS N. ADLER, Oonsulting Actuary 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED 418,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium 
are below the average rates of 


Profits.—Policy holders assuring with profite 
receive four fifths of the tota! profits derivable 
from the Life Vepartment. These 

rofits are large, and at the last two valuations 
ve permitted reversionary bonuses in the new 


series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent, 


per annum on sums assured and on previers 


bonuses. next Vaiuation be made 
Deo. Sist, 1908. 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and 


CAPITAL REDEMPTION POLICIES 


are granted on favourable terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is is 
excess of that of any other Company. 


Company’s Offices or Agen 


| For full particulars apply to ony of the 
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’ ie TOMBSTONE in memory of 

the late Mr. -—Epwarp Le Vor, of 9, 
Marlborough-mansions, Finchley-road, will 
be SET at Willesden Cemetery, on SUN- 


DAY next, 4th November, at 12 o’clock, 
noon. 


TJIMBSTONE in loving memory 

of the late Barngetr Zimmgroan, of 164, 
Hessle-road, Hull, willbe SET on SUNDAY, 
next, November 4th, 1906, at 230 p.m., at 
the Uld Hebrew Cemetery. 


YHE TOMBSTONE loving 
memory of Estusr Goxpsrstn, of 
Victoria-road, Kilburn, will be SET at 


Willesden Cemetery on SUNDAY, Novem- 
ber 4th. 


VR. and Mrs. JOSEPH ENGLAN.- 
=DER THANK all relatives and 
friends for their handsome presents, 
cheques, telegrams, received by them on 
the occasion of their marriage.—95s, ‘Turner- 
street, Whitechapel. 
\ RS. D. HARRIS. MOTHER, 
A SISTERS and BROTHERS, return 
‘THANKS for visits and letters of condolence 
for their dearly Joved daughter an: sister. 
Rest in peace.—!)ora Mordecai, 67, Bow- 
road. 


R. and Mrs. KATZ (nea 
Annie Kempner) thank their re/atives 
and friends for many handsome presents, 
cheques and telegrams received on the 
occasion of their marriage —42, Kenilworth- 
road, Newcastle-on-[yne. 


ML and Mrs. S. HYAMS, of 66, 
av Middlesex-street, THANK. Mr. I 
Cohen, of 63, Middlesex-street, for the admir- 
alblemanner in which he catered for their 
daughter’s wedding on the 25rd inst. 


and Mrs. MOSS (Klichewski) 
a (nea Esther Silver) wish to THANK 
all relatives and friends for their numerous 
presents, cheques and telegrams. Also Mr. 
l’izer, for the beautiful way in which he 
catered for their wedding. 


()* the 4th of November at Sandy's 
: Row Synagogue, the marriage will be 
solemnised of Saranu,eldest daughter of Mrs 
J. S. Parker and the late Joel 8. Parker, of 
the ‘Tower Tavern,’ Artillery-lane, 
Bishopsgate, to Jack, second son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Josern New York. 
Friends and relatives kindly accept this, 
the only intimation. Nocards. American 
and French papers please copy. Reception 
from 7. 


JEWS’ HOSPITAL AND ORPHAN 
| ASYLUM. 


HE Treasurers gratefully AC- 
KNOWLEDGE the receipt of £100 
from Mrs. M. A. Spielmann, in memory of 
her father. the late George© Raphael, Esq 
GREAT GARDEN STREET 
SYNAGOGUE. | 
HE Hon. Otticers and Committee 
sincerely THANK the “ Members of 
the Ladies’ Holy Vestment Society connectad- 
with the Synagogue,” for the handsomely 
embroidered 135105 which they have 
presented to the above Synagogue. 
M. HYAMS, 
Secretary. 

NOIDI M3 
GREAT ALIE STREET SYNAGOGUE. 
President and Honorary 
Oflleers beg to THANK Mr. Isaac 
Rosenthal, of 31, Leman-street, E., for his 
gift of a beautiful silver laver and ewer for 
the 0°35, presented in commemoration of 
his being OV)N {NM in the year 5667; also 
Mr. Michael Swyers, of 20, Ford-square, E.., 
for a donation of £10 for 13% the Scrolls 


of the Law. 
_H. KINTZLER, Secretary. 
NOTTING HILL SYNAGOGUE, ' 


206 and 208, KBNSINGTON PaRK-ROAD, W. 
Rev. G. FRIEDLANDER 


willdeliveraSERMON onSABBATH } 


Service commencin gat 9 o'clock. 
UNITED SYNAGOGUE. 
SPECIAL SERMONS TO-MORROW 
(SABBATH.) 
Synagogue. . 


Preacher. 


‘BAYSWATER— 


The Rev. the Cuigr Rasst. 
CENTRAL (Monthly Service 
for Children, 12.15 p.m.)— 
| Rev. M. B.A. 
NEW WEST END— 
v.S ADLER. 


e 
HAMPSTEAD (Children’s 
Service, 12.15 pm.j— Rev. A. A. Green. 
DALSTON SYNAGOGUE. 

Rev. H. M. Benpas, of Hull, a Candidate 
for the vacant office of Reader, will conduct 
Divine Services this (Friday) Evening and 
to-morrow (Sabbath... 


NORTH LONDON GROCERY 
| RELIEF FUND 


Foonprep by Mrs Herman Tuck, 1891. 
HE FIRST DISTRIBUTION cf the 
16th Season will take place at the 
JrwishH Workinc 'us, Great 
A ie Street, E., on THURSDAY Morning, 
November 8th. The opening ceremony 
will he performed by the Rev. Dr. M. 


GASTER, at llam. The attendance of 
the public is cordially invited 


BAYSWATER SYNAGOGUE 
HEBREW AND RELIGION CLASSES. 
Annual PRIZE DISTRIBU- 

TION will be held in the main class- 
room, Synagogue Chambers (entrance in 
Westbourne Park-crescent), on SUNDAY, 
November llth. at 12 noon, precisely. The 
Rev. Prof. Gollancz, M.A., D. Litt. will 
preside, and the prizes will be distributed 
by Mrs. Gollancz. The parents of pupils 


|} and others interested in the work of the 


classes are invited to attend. 


ANGLO-JEWISH ASSOCIATION. 
HE ELECTION of Members of 
the Oouncil will take place at the 
Annual Meeting on SUNDAY, the 18th 
November. 

All persons proposed for election have to 
be nominated in writing by two members 
of the Association, and the names, with 
those of the nominators, must be sent to 
the office on or before the 4th November. 


M. DUPARO, 
Blomfield House. Secretary. 
85, London Wall, E.C. 


JEWS’ INFANT SCHOOLS. 


CoMMBRCIAL STREET AND Buckie Street, E- 


. of Snbscribers and Governors will be 
held on TUESDAY, November 6th, at 
515 p.m.,at the CommMeroiaL Steeet SCHOOL, 
to receive the Report and Balance-sheet. to 
elect Honorary Officers and Committees for 
the ensuing year, and for such other busi- 
ness a8 may occur. 

ALFRED HENRY, 
15, Copthall-avenue, E.C. Secretary. 


“ NOTTING HILL AND DISTRICT’ 
BRANCH OF THE JEWISH 
TERRITORIAL ORGANISATION. 
A PUBLIC MEETING will be held 

at the Lanproxkr Ladbroke- 
grove, W.. on SUNDAY next, November 
4th, at 450 pm.,, in connection with above 
Branch 
MEYER A.SPIELMANN, FEsq.., will pre- 
side, supported by P. M. C. Hart, Esq, Rev. 
D. Wasserziig, Dr. Jochelmann, A. Lewin- 
stein, Esq.,etc. All are cordially invited to 


attend. 
MOSS, Hon Sec. 


ARIA COLLEGE, PORTSEA. 


For Training Youths: for the Orthodox 
Jewish Ministry. 
Ohairman of Trustees: The Cuigr Rabel. 
ACANCIES having been declared 
for the admission of students, the 
trustees invite applications from suitable 
candidates as under:- 

(4.) Resident students, maintained and 
eaucated at the College at the ex- 
pense of the Trust. 

(B.) pupils for education 
only. 

Candidates must be 14 years of age; must 
produce certificates of having passed the 
6th Standard of the Board of Fducation 
with an equivalent knowledge of el¢men- 
tary liebrew, failing which they must sub- 


They must be of Anglo-Jewish or 
naturalized Anglo-Jewish parentage. Pre- 
ference given to Hampshire lads. Apply 
on or before November l6th, 191.6, to the 
Hon. Secretary, Smil. Levy, 25, St. Andrew’s 
Road, Southsea. 


YB) man 
ESTABLISHED 5540—1780, 


For the p of Distributing BREAD, 
MEAT and COALS amongst the Jewish 
Poor during the Winter Season. 
President: Isaac A. JOSEPH, Esq. 
Vice-President: MYERs, Esq. 


EK beg leave respectfully to 
APPEAL to you on behalf of this 
ancient Institution, NOW IN ITs 127TH ZEAR. 
The Season is approaching when the hard- 
ships of the industrious and deserving poor 
will be increased by the severity of Winter, 
and we therefore venture to impress on your 
kindest consideration the merits of ‘this 
Charity, so that its Managers may be enabled 
as heretofore to SUPPLY FOOD and FUEL 
during the most inclement months to many 
hundreds of our poorer brethren. 
Last Winter, Benefits to the aggregate 
value of £2,000 were distributed. 
The tickets are now delivered free of any 
charge whatever. | 
Subscriptions or donations will be most 
gratefully received by 
PHILIP A. COHEN, it 
MEYER A, SPIELMANN, { 
ISAAC A. JOSEPH, President and Hon. 
Secretary, Buscot Lodge, Warwick-avenue, 
H. HY Secretary 
AMS, 
8, Duke-street, Aldgate, E.C. 


LOUCESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, 
-KEW.—The annual meeting of the 
Guild of Needlework will be d on 
TUESDAY, November 6th, at 3:30. 


Members (and old pupils wishing to 
| became members) are cordially invited to 
attend.—L. Psrnerrs, Hon. Secretary. 


HE Annual GENERAL MEETING. 


» itto a qualifying examination for entry. | 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
To be Sold pursuant to an order of the High 
Oourt of Justice, Chancery Division 
made in an action “ Crosbie v. Crosbie,’ 
1904, O., No. 674, with the approbation of 
Mr. Justice Swinfen Kady, bv 
R. H. AUBREY FURBER (of the 
firm of Messrs. Furber), the person 
appointed by the said judge, at WINOHES- 
TER HOUSE, OLD BROAD-STREET. 
in the City of London, on WEDNESDAY 
and THURSDAY next, Nov. 7 and 8, 19(6, 
at Two o'clock in the afternoon, in 38 lots, 
THE HARRIS ESTATE, 
situate mostly in the City of Westminster, 
within an area lying between Oxford-street 
and Shaftesbury-avenue, Regent-street and 
Charing-cross-road, with outlying propert 
at Stepney and Northolt, Middiesex, afford- 
ing a very excellent opportunity for invest- 
ment or speculation in attractive central 


roperty. 

The IRST PORTION inc udes FREE- 
HOLD GROUND RENTS, and also a 
LEASEHOLD GROUND RENT, arising 
out of valuable premises, held for the residue 
of a term of 20,000 vears, subject to a pep- 
percorn rent, and without lessee’s covenant 
or a right of re-entry. 

The SECOND PORTION comprises 
FREEHOLDS, subject to tenancies of 
various kinds. 

Vacant possession of some of the proper- 
ties could be obtained at short notice if 
required. | 

‘rhe majority of the properties are used 
or could be adapted for use for business 


purposes. 
KIRST PORTION. 

SALE DAY, WEDNESDAY, Nov. 7, 1906. 
GROUND RENTS, amounting to 
£2,730 PER ANNUM, 

Secured upon the following properties. 
Which will be ctfered in 15 lots: 

Annual 
Property. Ground Rent. 
4, Hanover-court, Long-acre,W.C.£75 0 0 
3and 4, Dean-street, Oxford-street, 
W. (part of the Tudor Hotel) ... 155 0 
12, Old Compton-street, Charing- 
55, Frith-street, Soho-square 65 
and 83, Shaftesbury-avenue... 
1 and 2, Falconberg-court, Char- 
ing-cross-road _... 
135, 137, 139, 141 and 143, Charing- 
2, George-yard, Charing-cross- 
road ... se ve 
1, George-yard, Charing-cross- 
The Royal George Public | louse 
(No. 133, Charing cross-road) ... 
131, Charing-cross road ... . 
127, Charing-cross-road ... 
121 and 123, Charing-cross-road, 
and 1s, Manette-street ... vee 
113, 115 and 117, Charing-cros 
No. 95, Charing-cross-road, and 
Part of the Cambridge Public 
House . 0 0 
The property marked thus (*) is leasehold. 
SECOND PORTION, 
SALE DAY, THURSDAY, Nov. 8, 196. 
FREEHOLDS. Now producing about 
£3,000 PER ANNUM, 
Which will be offered in 23 lots: 
Property. Annual Rent. 
2 and 4, Manette-street, Charing- 
cross-road. (Q.) ... a £140 0 0 
8, Bateman-street, Soho-equare. 


7,8, 9 and 10, Little Dean-street, 


ooo 


475 


80 0 0 


78, Berwick-street, and 7 and 8, 
Portland-mews, Soho. and 

81, Berwick-street, and 1, Livonia- 
street, Soho. (W.) o18 10 

‘3 and 4, Livonia-street, Kerwick- 
street, Soho. (L) 

5,6and7, Livonia-street, Berwick- 
street, Soho. (L.) ote 

5 and 6, Portland-mews, Portland- 
street, Oxford-street. (L.) ... 45 0 

8 and 9, Livonia-street, Berwick- —. 
street, Oxford-street. (L.) ... 116 0 

And Wall adjoining, producing... 2 2 

14, Livonia street, 
Oxford-street. (W.) ... 1 

25, Berwick-street, and 9, War- 


26, Berwick-street, Oxford-street. 
27. 28 and 29, Berwick-street, Ox- : 
. Wardour-mews, Portland- 
street, Soho. (L.) 
:non-street-road, Stepney. 
Land ‘at Wood-end, Northolt, 


55 0 
0 
0 0 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

dour-mews, (xford-street. (W.) 202 16 0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

is 


| Middlesex, about four acres. (Y. 


8 0 
Note.—The nature of the 


Wardour-street. (W.) ... iva 4 0 
3 and 4, Portland-street, Soho 

(actual and estimated). (L. and . 

6. Portland-street,Soho. (W.) ... 157 6 0 
39, Berwick-street, Oxford-street. 

41, Berwick-street, xford-street. 

(Y.) ... 0 0 
42, Berwick-street, Oxford-street. 
43, Berwick-street, Oxford-street. A 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


indicated thus: L, Lease; Y, Yearly; (). 
Quarterly; W, Weekly; L and W, Part 
Lease and Part Weekly. 

Auction particulars may be obtained fro, 
Messrs. Stephenson, Harwood and (Co 
Solicitors, 31, Lombard-street, E.C.: of 
Messrs. Meynell and Pemberton, Solicitors 
30, Old Queen-street, Storey’s-gate, 8.W 
of Messrs. Furber, Surveyors, Valuers and 
Auctioneers, 3, Warwick-court, Gray's Inp 
W.O.; and at the place of sale. | 


In the High Court of Justice —(1905, } 
2,024 )—Chancery Division.—Mr. Justice 
Kekewich.—In the matter of the Estate of 
Samuel Salmen, deceased, Salmen, and 
others, plaintiffs; and Abrahams and 
others, defendants. 

MILE END, STEPNEY, PLAISTOW ana 

LIMEHOUSE. 
Valuable remunerative FREEHOLD 
INVESTMENTS. 
DALE WEATHERALL (ii 
the firm of Wea'herall and Green). the 
person appointed by the judge will SELL 
by AUCTION, at the Mart, City, on 

THURSDAY, Nov. 22, at Two o'clock, ip 

lots, the following valuable FREEHOLD 

PROPERTIES and GROUND RENTS: 

No. 122, Bridge-street, Mile-end, 
let on amonthly tenancy at,p.a £40 0 © 

No. 124, Bridge street, Mile-end, 
let on a yearly tenancy at.pa. 45 0 © 

No. 183, Bow-common-lane, pro- 

No. 59, Wilson-street, Vile-end, 
producing, perann.,gross... SL 4 » 

Nos. 2, 4.6, 8 and 10, Riles-road. 
Plaistow, producing, per 


ol 4 0 


A Freehold Ground Rent, secured 
upon No. 58, Wilson-street, of. 
per ann. 10 0 © 


A Freehold Ground Rent, secured 
on Nos 10 and 11, White Horse 
lane, Stepney, with workshops, 
Officer, stabling, in the rear. 
of, per ann.... 63 0 0 

with reversion to the rack rents at the 

expiration of the existing leases estimate: 
at £182 per ann.; | 
and 

A plot of Building Land in Flsa-street 
l.imehouse; also PLAISTOW, ESSEX. 
A FREEHOLD BUILDING ESTPAT} 

situate just outside the railway station, and 
ripe for immediate development, which wil) 
be offered, first as a whole, and if not so 
disposed of.in blocks. It comprises a tota} 
area of about 34 acres. possessing extensive 
frontages to Kudolph, Florence, 
Helena and Salmen-roads, all of which are 
made up and taken over by the local autho- . 
rities, eminently suitable for the erection of 
artisans’ dwellings. factories, Kc. Theim 
mediate neighbourhood is almost entirely 
built over, and this is practically the only 
land near the station now available. Vacaut 
possession on completion. Practically free 
from any restrictions. 

H. ©. Knight, Esq, Solicitor, 2, South 
square, Gray’s Inn, W.C.; Messrs.’ Lamb 
Son and Prance, Solicitors, 17, lronmonver- 
lane, E.C.; Mesers. Stanley, Kent and Co., 
Solicitors, 57, Basinghall-street. E.C.- 
Messrs. Morton and Patterson, Solicitors. 
10, Old Jewry-chambers, E.C. 

Particulars, with plan and conditions of 

sale, may be obtained at the Mart, and of 

the Auctioneers. 


By order of the Trustees 
Nos 84 and 86, LAMBETH-WALK and ? 
JUXON-STREET.—The excellent 
FREEHOLD SHOPS and PREMISE*, 
situate at the corner of Juxon-street, in 4 
good trading position, having a frontage 
of 30ft. 9in. to Lambeth-walk and a return 
frontage of 57 ft. to Juxon-street, witha 
superficial area of 2,040ft.. forming a most 
desirable building site, the whole let at 
moderate rentals to two tenants, produc- 
ing at the present time an income of 
£104 108. per ann., with early reversion. 
A thoroughly sound and improving in 
vestment. 
ESSRS. GARRETT, WHITE, anc 
POLAND are instructed to SEL| 
the above by AUCTION, at the MAR'!, 
Tokenhouse- yard. on MONDAY, November 
5 next, at two o'clock precisely. 
_ Particulars and conditions of sale of 
Messrs. Linklater, Addison, and Co., Soli- 
citors, 2, Bond-court, Walbrook ; and of the 
Auctioneers, 16, Hanover-street, W., and /°, 
Poultry, E.O. 


ISLINGTON ace to the Angel).—Lopg 
LEASEHOLD investment secured 
recently erected business premises know? 
as 38 and 39, Chapel-street, and situate |» 
a@ very buey market position. Held for 4 
term of 99 years from December 25, 1909. 
at the moderate ground rent of £55 per 
ann., and let to a substantial tenant 0! 

__ lease for 42 years at £210 per ann. 

ESSRS. GARRETT, WBITE and 
POLAND will offer the above by 

AUCTION at the MART, Tokenhouse- 
ard. E.O., on MONDAY next, November 

, 1906, at 2 o'clock precisely. 

Particulars and conditions of sale may be 
obtained of the sclicitors, Messrs. Ford. 
Lloyd, Bartlett and Mickelmore 38, Blooms- 
bury-square, W.C., and of the Auctioneers, 
at their offices, 16, Hanover-street, W., ane 
42, Poultry, E.C. 
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SOUP KITCHEN FOR JEWISH POOR: 
17-19. E. 
YHE Committee of this Charity are 

prepared to receive TE NDERS for the 
 gupply of Meat (Clods-sticking and Shins 
three or more times in each week), to be 
delivered at the Kitchen from December till 


arch. 
vender’ addressed to the undersigned, 
must be forwarded to the above address 
NOT LATER THAN 5 o’cLtock on THURSDAY 
next, 8th November. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to 
accept the lowest or any tender. 

The Committee are also prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the best household 
Wheaten Bread, to be delivered from 
December till March ; also for Barley, Rice 
and Split Peas, required during that period. 

Tenders, accompanied by sample, and 
addressed to the undersigned, must be for- 
warded to the above address NOT LATER 
THAN 5 O'CLOCK on THURSDAY next, 8th 
November. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to 
accept the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
L. J. SALOMONS, 
Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


JEWS’ HOSPITAL AND ORPHAN 
ASYLUM, WEST NORWOOD. 


W ANTED a Resident Assistant 

Master ; must be certificated ; 
commencing salary £90 per annum, together 
with board, residence. laundry and medical 
attendance.—Apply. stating age and qualifi- 
cations, with copies of testimonials. to Mr. 
D. Spero, 149, Bishopsgate-street Without, 


e\/e 


\ RS. M. A. SPIELMANN highly 

recommends Madame Mvers és an 
excellent French teacher, specially success- 
ful with voung children. Apply, Madame 
Myers, 13, Windermere-avenue, Kilburn, 
N.W. 


B.So., London, visits or receives; all 
examinations; specialist in mathamatios ; 
geometrical drawing: highe&t references. 
1, Dynham-road, West Hampstead. 


ERTIFICATED Professor of 
languages (French, German and 
Hebrew), possessing the INNA MN, is 
open to engagements both at school and 
privately; students prepared for examina- 
tions. Address, 7,485, Jewish Chronicle 


office 
Voce PRODUCTION, Violin, 
Pianoforte and Harmony.—Mr, 
ARTHUR FRIEDLANDER, A.R.0.M.,, 
receive: or visits private pupils and 
candidates in the above subjects for the 
examinations of the Associated Board of the 
Royal Academy and the Royal College of 
Music; highest references; t>timonials 
from Sir Hubert Parry, Bart. (Director of 
the Royal College of Music), Sir Frederiok 
Bridge and other eminent professors. For 


particulars and terms a Sutherland- 
avenue, Maida-vale, weeny 


ANCING and Physical Culture.— 

Mr. and Mrs. Lacy Harris teach, 

daily, ballroom, fancy and stage dancing ; 

all the latest and new graceful danoes; 

waltz guaranteed perfect in four lessons; 

classes for adalts and juveniles at elegant 

hall in Maida Vale.—37, Bloomfield-road, 
Maida Vale, W. 


W AXTED a single man, a 
or a teacher, to teach two boys 
Hebrew; must know English.—Apply, 
Abramson, Newry, Lreland. 


G UILDHALL SCHOOL of MUSIC. 
Between Blackfriars and Temple Stos. 
District Railway.) (Corporation of the 
ty of London.) Principal, Wa. H.CUM. 
MINGS, Mus. D. Dub., V.S.A. HALF 
TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, Noven- 
ber 5th. New Pupils can enter at any time. 
Individual Tuition by Eminent Denchers at 
moderate fees. 110 PRIZES, MEDALS. end 
SCHOLARSHIPS giving free and aasisted 


ISS HANNAH COHEN, 85, 
Earlham-grove, Forest Gate, Silver 
Medallist, Forest Gate College of Musio, 
prizewinner Stratford Musical Festivsl, eto. ; 
seeks engagement as piano, soloist and 
accompanist and teacher of pianoforte and 
‘Singing ; terms moderate, 


Miss Gertrude Azulay’s 


SCHOOL OF PIANOFORTE, 


KILBURN OONSERVATOIRE, 
GREVILLE-ROAD, N.W. 
Complete Training and public introduction 
have resideace at Conservatoire. 


GARDENS, 


fessional pupils can 


HOUSES, &C. TOBE LET & SOLD.|ZOUSES, &0. TO BE LET & 80LD 


MESSRS RONDESBURY-ROAD and 

| BRONDESBURY-VILLAS, N.W.— | 

SASSERATH Jharming Residences ; beautifully decorated; | 
9 

[DEN-ROAD, N.W.—Near the 

THE WEST HAMPSTEAD LOCAL of the 


North London Railway stations.—To be 
AGENTS. LET or SOLD, a double-fronted detached 
176, WEST END LANE, N.W. 


Residence with or without stabling; eight 
KILBURN.—ALEXANDRA ROAD, well ‘#tted hot and cold), very large dining- 
situated Family Residence, close to Kilburn Akt morning-room and 
station ; 3 reception; 5 bedrooms and bath ; Wake aud all 
£50 sanitation; Price £600, or would let at large garden, greenhouse, and detached stsb- 
ling ; lease about 77 years ; moderate 
KILBURW.—GREVILLB PLACE, Hand. round rent. Particulars of Mr. Allan 
, . 
some well-appointed corner Family Residence 
suitable for doctor or other professiona _w | 
man; 4 large reception rooms, 8 splendid O (accommoda- 
bedrooms. large garden with space for motor foo. 8), or Lease to be 
garage; Rent only £110; £500 has recently 501%} 8180 to let 3 floor. to accommodate 60 
been spent in decorations. hands in new factory; with sil L.C.C. require- 
P _ ments (power if required).—Apply, 24, 
ST. JOHN’S WOOD.—ABBEY ROAD, SPital-square, Bishopsgate. 
in the garden suburb of London, exceedingly . ere 
choice high-class substantially built Free- YO BE LET, well-furnished House ; 
hold Residence of 4ihandsome reception 12 rooms; 6-12 moxrths; healthy 
rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, bath, and Deighbourhood ; easy access to City and 
ample domestic offices; Price only £2,000, West Ead; bathroom (hot and cold) ; every 
or would let at £120. convenience ; moderate terms.—B., care of 
Sear, 59, Newington- green, N. 
WEST HAMPSTEAD.—ABERDARB 
semi-detached non-bsesement OUSE and W ORKSHOP TO LET. 
Residence of choice elevation; 3 reception —8 good rooms, just re-decorated ; 
rooms, 7 bedrooms. bath, and usval offices; gas acd fittings throughout ; low rent to 
garden 164 feet in leogth; Price only £1,250. good tenant.—Apply between 10 and 12 
o’clock, 205, Commercial-road, E. 
FINCHLEY ROAD.—Charming non- 
Residence, in sunny acd HEAP HOUSE, near rail and tram, 
position, of $ reception, 6 bedrooms. bath, Pyrland-road. Canonbury; price £410, 
and good domestic offices; Price £1,250; 
eni rent only 3.— Write Mortgagees, 
renee l, Carlisle-road, Stroud Green, N. 
WEST HAMPSTEAD. A_ Bargain.— | 
SUMATRA ROAD, two choice non-base: MANUFACTURERS and 
ment modern Residences for occupation 01 WAREHOUSEMEN.—To be let.—Off 
investment: 2 recepticn, 4 bedrooms, bath. Bishopsgate-street-without, commo- 
and usual offices; Price only £600 the two ; dious Business Premices, comprising 
four large floors and very light base- 


rental valoe £40 each. 
TELEPHONE NO. 1,968, P.O. HAMPSTEAD. ment. Would be slitered to snit 

| requirements of a responsible tenant. 

Area about 5,000 feet. Keys and 
further particulars may be obtained 
of Mr. I. Goldstein, Surveyor, 148, 
Commercial-street, Bishopsgate. 


‘wave large tion rents from £55. 
| De , 78. Brondes 


O LET, House with every con- 
venience ; bathroom (hot and cold) ; 
situated in Grosvenor-road, Canonbury ; 


d ‘fal. Apply 42, Alvington- 
Telephone No. 7,4!3, London-wall. 


crescent. Dalston. 
JUST OUT. 


“WHAT ARE WE?” 
By LEONARD JOSEPH, A.M.1LE.E. © 


A new conception of the Universe; startling views of free-will, intelli- 
ence, and ethics. A very powerful reply to “Do We Believe?” ‘Is There 
a God?” “Have We Lived Before?” “Are We Deteriorating?” and other 
important «uestions of the day. A work dillicult to deny. 


PRICE 15/- Nett. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., LTD. 


Service of the Synagogue. 
A New Edition of the Festival Prayers, in 6 volumes, 

By the late MR. ARTHUR DAVIS, NINA SALAMAN, ELSIE DAVIS, 
ISRAEL ZANGWILL, andthe Editor, HERBERT M. ADLER, M.A., LL.M. 
The estimated cost of the production of this work having been considerably 
exceeded, it has been found necessary to raise the price of the volumes of the Popular 

Edition so far published (when purchased separately) as follows:—- 


THE NEW YEAR (complete in I vol.) 5- net. 
THE DAY OF ATONEMENT (complete in 2 vols.) I0- net. 


The price of the EDITION DE LUXE (10s. 6d. net. per volume, or £2 12s. 6d. 
net prepaid for the six vols.), as also the SUBSORIPTION PRICE for the Popular 
Edition (£1 1s. net. for the six vols.), WILL BE MAINTAINED, but the new price 


for isolated volumes will come into force on January Ist, 1907, until which date orders 
at the old price will be duly executed. 


To be obtained through any bookseller, or of the publishers, . 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd., Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C. 


MESDAMES | GOLDHI LL. 
Exceptional Value!! 


CORDUROY OR PLAIN. | 
Velveteen Gown (all shades) Exclusive Model Design £4 4 0 


| Cloth Costume (all shades) Coat-lined Silk, also 


Silk Blouse to Match - - - - = 440 


89, NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD ST., W. 


Telephone No. 6718 CENTRAL. 
Aliso at 48 FINSBURY PARK ROAD, N. 


‘latest improvements basement ; some | 


burn. Telephone 2836, London Wall. | 


| London-road, Toll :rosi, Glasgow, Scotland, 


BRONDESBURY & KILBURN. 


Modern Non-Basement Houses. 
Grounp & First Fioors ONLY. 
TO BE LET. 

Rentals £38, £40, £42 and upwards, 
or may be purchased for immediate 
possession by paying £50 and balance 

_ by rent. 


Apply 8. Barnet, 95, Salusbury Rd., 
Kilburn, N.W. 


NOTICH OF REMOVAL, 


ISS LEVIEN, daughter of the’ 
Fe late L. Levien, caterer, of 55, Kentish 
Town-road, begs to inform her patrons, that 


altbough the catering business has 
discontinued, she still undertakes to oook 
dinners, ball suppers, eto. Address, 1, 


Clifton-villas, Camden-square, N.W. 


Brighton Hebrew Congrega- 

tion are willing to entertain applica- 
tions from Jewish butcher. to open a Kother 
Butcher’s Shop in Hove. Fart: er ‘nforma- 
tion can be obtained frcm the Secretary, 
Rev. A. C, Jacobs, Synagogue Chambers, 


| Midole-street. 


DOPTION.—Wanted by childless 

couple a healthy girl about 3 years of 

age without parents; must come from 

respectable family; good home and future 

assured.— Address, 7,749, Jewish Chronicle 
office. | 


_ SITUATIONS VACANT. 


wanted for London 

by Jeading pictorial postoard pub- 
lishers, must have travelled in this line 
before.—Write, ** A. B.,’’ Chas. Taylor and 
Co’s. Advertisement Offices, 30.32, Fleet- 
streat, K.C. 


OUNG MAN wanted for East End 
Wholesale Fancy Goods Business ; 

must be a good writer and quiok at figures ; 
good references required ; closed on Satur- 
days. Address, 7,686, Jewish Chronicle office. 


ILLINER.—Smart young lady 

wanted to take chargecf showroom 

and workroom 3; must nave good references, 

Apply Mdme. Nathan, 18, New Briggeat, 
Leeds. 


ANTED, two Women Assistant 

' Health Visitors to visit Consump- 
tives; must speak Yiddish or German; 
salary, £70 per annum. Apply by letter, 
stating age, qualifications and experience, to 
Mr. M. Stepnany, Secretary, Jewish Board 
of Guardians, 127, Middlesex-street, E. 


W ANTED, by an American lady,a 
Usefal Companicn; one who is 
accustomed to travelling end who can speak 
English, French and German, between the 
ages of 20 and 30 years; must ba cheerful and 
of friendly disposition; good wages offered. 
Please state particulars as to former experi- 
ence, etc., also enclosing references. 
Address, 7,723, Jewish Chronicle office. — 


ANTED, young Jewish lady as 
MOTHER’S HELP; experience in 
cooking ; general servant kept ; cc mfortable 
home. Apply to J. Shulman, ‘‘ Richenwood,’’ 


person as good, plain 

COOK; comfortable home.—Mrs. 
Hariis, 77, Sutherland-avenue. Cail between 
1 and 2 o’clock or any evening. 


ANTED good Plain Cook.— 
Address, 7,718, Jewish Chronicle 


office, 


W ANTED smart’ well-educated 
young man, used to light warehouse 


work ; good writing and knowledge of book- 


keeping.—Address, 7,741, Jewish Chronicle 
office. 


Bag and CHEFS (male) wanted 
for first-class steamers; good wages; 
only those who have been on board ships 
need apply at Golcner and Co., 63, High 
Holborn, W.C. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


RAVELLER with connection in 
picture postcards would like to 


represent substantial firm, highest references. © 


Address, 4,816, Jewish Chroniocl 
YHORTHAND-TYPIST (100 - 5.) 


seeks re-engagement, several years’ 
experience with Jewish firms; highly recom- 


mended, Address, 7,474, Jewish Chronicle 
office. 


office. 


OUSEKEEPER-C OMPANION; 

thoroughly experienced ; excellent 
references. Address, 7,719, Jewish ( hronicle 
office, 2, Finsbury-cquaie, E.C, 


> 
| 
, 
on compe or annually, Stage 2 
Training in Elocution, Gesture, Fencing, snd 2 ¢ 
H. SAXB WYNDHAM, 
Secretarv. 
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TIVOLI HOUSE SCHOOL, 


GRAVESEND. 
Mr. Isidore B. Berkowitz. 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


BRIGHT ON. 
66 REN ATA”? (ate Connaught Hotel), 


SILLWOOD PLAGE. 
LARGEST FULLY LIOENSED Establishment on the South Ooast. 


_ Delightfully situated; 50 lofty and commodious bedrooms; Spacious Dining Hall with ‘separate tables: Drawing, Billiard, Dancing, and Card Rooms, Lounges, etc. ; 
Suites of Rooms may be engaged. The proprietor spares no effort in keeping the cooking up to the highest standard of excellence, under his own personal direction. 


GUISINE STRIOTLY ORTHODOX. 
Wedding. Cakes, Ices, Jellies, Creams, and Ornamental Cakes made to order. 
Visitors may join at Meals. | 
Proprietor, ALFRED COHEN, son of the late A. Cohen, Caterer, Middlesex Street, Aldgate. 
_ TELEPHONE No. 276, Corporation. TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: ‘‘ Renate, Brighton.” 


Principal 


Weddings, Ball Suppers, Banquets, catered for. 


JBLEPHONE No.: Telegrams: 
ENVELOPR, 
86, Y. BourRNEMOUTI.” 


The Proprietress wiskioe to announce that she will give her 


nnual 26. 


REFRESHMENTS (Free) THROUGHOUT THE EVENING. 


Sea View Hall is the LARGEST JEWISH BOARDING ESTABLISH WENT in Great Britain, standing in its own grounds, adjoining sea front, containing Ball, Dining, Drawing 
and Billiard Rooms (full size table). Grand Lounge, and Forty Lofty l:edrooms, Shower and Needle Bath. Excellent Cuisine. Moderate Inclusive Terms. Close toSynagogue. 


Stabling. Proprietress: Mrs. EVA HYAM. Motor Garage. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


“IRIS HALL.” 
WEST CLIFF GARDENS. 


This Establishment is close to Sea, Pines and Pavilion ; six minutes 

trom Synagogue and Pier. There are large and lofty Bedrooms, Dining, , 

Drawing, Smoking, Music and Recreation rooms; Baths (hot and cold) ; 
Cycle Accommodation. 


Telephone No. 744, BOURNEMOUTH. 


Merivale 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
Proprietress Miss FANNY TWYMAN. 


| | BOOK TO BOU H WEST Py@HIS ESTABLISHMENT stands in its own grounds, sheltered amidst the Pins 

Proprietress ses LO?PHBIM. i Woods of the favourite East Oliff, within two hundred yards of the Sea, and six 

kx. | minutes’ walk of the Pier and Pleasure Gardens. The house is replete with every 

—— comfort for visitors, permanent.or otherwise, and contains handsome D , Drawing, 
— THE — Music and Smoke Rooms; well-furnished and commodious Bedrooms, Bathroom, &o. 


Yennie and Stabling. Book for Central Station. 


BRIGHTON. 


23, HOLLAND ROAD, HOVE. | 


HIGH-OLASS BOARD AND RESIDENCE; close to Sea and Lawns. 
First-class Ouisine; Strictly Orthodox; Separate tables; Electric Light throughout 
Nationat 2742 Hovsa. 

Apply, Miss JOSEPH. 


EASY BOURNE. 
Pine Grange, Trinity Place. 


Mrs. and Miss LION. 
ORTHODOX PRIVATH BOARDING HSTABLISHMENT. 
Telegraphic Address: “PIonamR, HasTBOURNS.” Telephone: 41x. 


The Misses A. & S. BOAS (from Westclilf), ) 


14, FROGNAL, FINCHLEY ROAD, N.W. 


Have taken a well-furnished house at the above address, and will be pleased to receive 
visitors, The house is replete with every comfort, containing dinin ng, drawing and 
smoking rooms, bath (h. and c.).; 10 minutes from Ham Hampstead Synagogue, and one 
minute from all the Finchley Road stations. 
StrictlyOrthodox. Terms Moderate. Early Application tothe Misses BOAS. 


FISH! FISH!! FISH!!! 


ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH YOUR PRESENT FISH SUPPLY ? 
If not, you cannot do better than send to us for a Tria, Orpgr. We buy direct, and 
therefore can supply hgh with prime live fish at wholesale rates, thereby saving all 
middle profits. Weare fully aware of the requirements of our Jowish Patrons, as 4 
trial order will convince. Baskets of Choice Live Fish (chiefly plaice, &c.), are 
supplied by us from 3/6 upwards, carriage pei, to any part of the United ‘Kingdom. 


Private Residential Hotel 


Or THs Hicuest FoR GBNTLEPROPLE I8 AT 


22 & 24, Priory Road, N.W. 


_ Conveniently situated for all parts. Newly-decorated and furnished throughout © 
with every luxury. Electric Light. Terms moderate. 


_ Apply PROPRIETORS. Telephone 2139 P.O. Hampstead. 
Miss BOAS, 


98 & 100, SUTHERLAND AVENUE, W. 


LARGE phe AND DRAWING ROOMS ; SMOKING LOUNGE; 
Bathrooms (h.&c.); Perfect Modern Sanitation; Electric Light. 
STRICTLY ORTHODOX. MODERATE TERMS. 
Particulars on application to Miss BOAS, 98, Sutherland Avenue. 


Sunny St. Leonards. 
“THH RIVIHRA ENGLAND.” 
FREE FROM FOGS. 


Fashionable South of |INSUMMEROR WINTER, 
Bngland Seaside Resort FOR HBALTH OR PLBASURB. 


. “Aspot of earth supremely blest, 
‘A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest.” 


Mr. & Mrs. A. ABRAHAMS’ 


ORTHODOX BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
“ Strathclyde,” Warrior 8q., St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


TSLEPHONS: 


Telephone : 14x Hastings. Telegrams: “ Sr. | Quote Paper]. AMALGAMATED FisH CO., GRIMSBY DOCKS. 
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This day (Friday) Sabbath commences at 4. 
Sabbath terminates to-morrow at 5°13. 
Monday and Thursday next, November 5th and 8th, will be ‘2 MM and 
MIWN respectively. 


Friday next, November 9th, Sabbath will commence at 4. 
GRATEFUL AND 


An admirable Food of the finest quality and flavour, 


OOCOA 


TOWNLEY CASTLE SCHOOL, 


RAMSGATE. 


Officially “Recognised” by H.M. Board of Hducation. 


Principals Rev. 8. H. HARRI. 
Rev. 8. LEVENRE. 


National Telephone, 68 Ramagate, . 
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DIARY OF MEETINGS. 


SPECIAL SERMONS. 
Bayswater Synagogue : The Chief Rabbi. . 
Central (Service for Children), Rev. M. Adler, 12 15. 
New West End Synagogue: Rev. S. Alfred Adler. 


Hampstead Synagogue : A. A. Green, 12 15, 
Notting Hill Synagogue: Rev. G. oe 


Jewish Religious Union : Mr. M. Eps 
Jewish Religious Union (East. End Branch) : Mr. Emanuel Sternheim. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 2. 
Beth Hamidrash, Mulberry Street, Lecture by Rev. 8. K. Melnik, 8. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3. 
Stoke Newington Jewish Literary Society, So Lecture by Miss Nettie Adler, 
Synagogue Olassrooms, Shacklewell 
Beth Hamidrash, Mulberry Street, Cacpire. (with lantern illustrations), by Mr. A. 
Hunter (assistant controller . P.S ), 8. 


B’nei Zion Association, Lecture by Mr. E. M. Cohen, King’s Hall, 
Road, 8°30. 


Commercial 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 4. 

Notting Hill Synagozue, |’resentation to Mr. Albert Schwarzschild, Schoolroom, 204, 
Kensington Park Road. 11. 

Sir Paul Pindar Benevolent Society, 
Oanonbury, 4°45. 

Ito, Public Meeting, Notting Hill Branch, Ladbroke Hall, Notting Hill, 115. 

Apollo Social Society, Cinderella, Mozart House, 7. 

Joint Committee of Debating Societies, Debate (Opener: Mr. B. S. Straus, M_!’.), 
Fitzroy Square, 7 30. 

Order of Ancient Maccabwans, Jehoudah Halevi Beacon, Lecture by Mr. Carl Stettauer, 
Great Synagogue Chambers, Aldgate, 7°30. 

South Essex Jewish Social and Literary Union, 
Woodgrange Road, Forest Gate, 7°30. 

Beth Hamidrash, Mulberry Street, Concert, . 

North London Junior Literary and Social Union, Recreative Evening, Dalston 
Synagogue Classrooms, & 30. 

Jewish Territorial Organisation, Young Generation of Israel Iiranch, Address by Mr. 
F. Van den Berg, 4, Great Prescott Street, & 30. | 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 5. 
Jewish Board of Guardians, Russo-Jewish Conjoint Committee rota), |: 
Jommittee (rota). 430; Temporary Allowance Committee (rota), 450, 

Jews’ Temporary Shelter, 82, Leman Street, Whitechapel, Executive Comn iittee, 4°30. 

British Ito Federation, Standing Committee. 7 30. 

Union of Jewish Literary Societies, Presidential Address by Mr. Albert Ii. Jessel, 
K.C., Botanical Theatre, \niversity College, Gower Street, 8°30. 

Hammersinith Jewish Literary Society, Presidential Address by Rev.8. Alfred Adler, 
Synagogue Vestry-room, Brook Green, 8 30. 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 6. 

Charcroft House, Committee Meeting, 11. | 

Jewish Board of Guardians, Relief Committee (rota), 4. 

Jews Hospital and Orphan Asylum, A) prenticeship 
House, 4. 

Jewish Exhibition, Whitechapel Art Gallery, High Street, 5. 

Jews’ Infant Schools, Annual Meeting, Commercial Street School, 5:15. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7. 

Union of Jewish Women, Executive Committee, 11. | 

Jewish Association for the Protection of Girls and Women, ,Visiting Committee, 
11, Queen's Gate, 11°30. 

Jewish Koard of Guardians, Fixed Allowance Committee (rota), 330; Emigration 
Oommittee (rota), 4; Industrial Committee (rota), 430; Loan Committee (rota), 
430; District Canvassing Committee, 5 

Home for Aged Jews, House Committee, 37-39. Stepney Green, 6. 

North London Junior Literary and Social Union, Lecture by Rev. D. Wasserzug, 
Dalston Synagogue Classrooms, 8 30. 

Jewish Religious Education Board, Meeting, Central Synagogue Chambers, 830. 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8. 

North London Grocery Fund, First distribution of the season, Jewish Working 
Men’s Club, Great Alie Street, Aldgate, 11. 

Jews’ Hospital and Orphan Asylum, House Committee, Institution, 2 30. 

Jewish Board of Guardians, Relief Committee (rota), 4. 

Soup Kitchen, Executive Committee, 17-19, Butler Street, Spitalfields, 5°30. 

North London Jewish Literary dang: fer Lecture by Mr. H. 8S. Lewis, Dalston Syna- 
gogue Class-rooms, loet’s Road 

Hampstead and St. John’s Wood Jewieh Literary Society, Symposium Ls oe 
Organisation of the Community ”), Hampstead Synagogue Board Room, 8 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 11. 

Bayswater Synagogue Hebrew and Religion Classas, Distribution of Prizes, 
Synagogue Chambers, 12. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 12. 

Jewish Board of Guardians, Board Meeting, 5. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 13. 
United Synagogue, Council Meeting, Jews’ College, Queen Square House, 7. 
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Corner Church Lane, Corner Aldgate Avenue, 
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a Valued or Purchased for Cash. | WE D D I N Cc A R 
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‘\ l) | 30, Cornhill, E.C., & 17 & 18, Piccadilly, London, W. 


D S 


KIRSTEIN & Co., 
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ELECTRICAL PRINTERS. 


| Established 1888. 

1772. 

All Orders despatched on the Shortest Notice. 

2 oy Order Spink & Son’s Superfine Plate Pewder, ace Hebrew and Foreign Printing a Speciality 

ae sold everywhere, 6d. and 1/- boxes. ow The Latest designs in WEDDING & INVITATION 

Mr. KIRSTEIN. at MODERATE PRICES. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & Co., 
: | Houses MASTER Printing Specialists and Manufacturing Stationers, 
‘Wethe I. H. HERSCH, M.A., | | CLIFTON HOUSE, WORSHIP ST., and 46 & 47, LONDON WALL, E.C. 
Bate Scholar of Caius College; Assistant Reaminer in Mathematics im the 
as University of London, and Assistant Master in the Perse School. Publishers of 
ae | ed — REFERENCES. — | BIBLE READINGS WITH MY CHILDREN, by Mrs. Philip 
a ee Whe Chief Rabbi, 6, Oraven Hill, W. ‘Rev. A. A. Green, 17, Inglewood Road, West Cohen, Parts | and 2 (post free), 2s. each; 
Whe Haham, 193, Maida Vale, W. Hampstead, JEWISH COOKERY BOOK, by Miss M. A. S, Tattersall, M.C.A., 
‘Rav. Harri, McA 60, Norolk Byde Part, DAINTY DINNERS AND DISHES FOR JEWISH FAMILIES, 
Rev. Prof. H. Gollancs, Litt.D., University 8. Joseph, Heq., 18, Porchester Terrace, W. ECONOMICAL JEWISH COOK, Price (post free) Is. 6d. 
College, London. Bev. A. Lowy, Litt.D., 54, Springfield Road, H.W 
eS : Hot - Sehool for boys aged 10 to 18; Preparatory for boys 6 to 10. Printers in Hebrew, French, German and other Foreign Languages. ° 
ae PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION TO Mr. HERSCH, 
Mees. 8, Salisbury Villas. Station Road, Cambridge. 
es To ensure your obtaining the Genuine 
Wines G Brandy, 
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BH SURE AND SEB THE WORD 
PALWIN” -w NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
ON THE LABEL OF EVERY BOTTLE. | 
Forecasts continue to fill the 
THE PALESTINE WINE & TRADING COMPANY, Lid. Prospects in Russia. 
11, Bevis Marks, Londen, E.C Russian authorities with regard 
, to the Russian Jews. The Government, in its declaration of September 
‘ Oe SOLE OWNERS OF THE RISCHON-LE-ZION BRAND. 6th, while postponing the definite solution of the Jewish question until the 
: o Price List Post Free on 4 Duma meets, promised to examine at once all the obsolete restrictions which 
a No. 59 oppress the Jewish population. An interview with an influential member of 
_the Government published in Wednesday's Times reiterates that temporary 
alleviation will be given, and that a Ukase on the subject is now under con- 
Lae i ae | sideration. Several weeks ago we published details of certain proposals for 
1 aioe | | Jewish relief which were then said to be about to come before the Council of 
2 ue Ministers. But a telegram from St. Petersburg, sent on October 27th, makes 
ae an THE §s A UCE the definite statement that the Council of State has finally decided not to 
a ta deal separately with the Jewish problem, but to regard it as forming part of 
, A on FOR | | the general question of granting equal political rights to all nationalities 
ae | in the Russian Empire; while a Times despatch of the 28th October | 
aire , . affirms that the Centre party of the Council of the Empire has 3 t | 
EPICURES. resolved by a small majority that concessions to the Jews should not be 


made the subject of immediate legislation. We are afraid that the im pres. 
a | | | | sion derivable from these various reports is not favourable to the Russian 
f | | Jews. The decision of the Council of State to make the Jewish problem 
baud ss : — ASK FOR — part of the general question of equal national rights may have its attractive — 
aspect, inasmuch as it stamps Jews as an integral part of the nation. But 


| : it also has about it an ominous flavour of delay. Nor should one place too 
Ni A B O B Ss A U C much hope in the coming Dama, for no effort will be spared by the Govern- 
| composition should be as re-actionary as possible. 

, gether the outlookfor a real Jewish char i | 
At LUNCHEON, DINNER, and SUPPER. ‘The altntion te whieh 
ciers to help Russia out of its monetary difficulties, and we commend to our 
readers’ attention the contradiction which we print in another column of 


the prevalent rumours that Jews are coming to the financial assistance of 


BATTY & Co., Ltd., London. | 
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the Russian Government. The Tsar and his Ministers can expect no such 
help until their repeated pledges to the Jewish population are carried 
out, and the one bright spot in the situation is the possibility that the 


necessity for a recourse to Jewish help may be as near as the recent 
buyers of Russian bonds appear to imagine. 


One of the most serious 
aspects of the Rassian 


situation is the influence 
it is likely to exert in Roumania. A Russia embracing the creed of universal 


toleration would be a grave blow to Roumanian anti-Semites. It would 
deprive them of the enormous justification which they can at present 
find in the Rassian anti-Jewish code. It would isolate Roumania as the only 
country in Earope which makes anti-Semitism part of the system of 
government. And it would place at the helm in St. Petersburg a set of 
Liberal-minded men who might even become a source of help in the removal 
of Roumanian disabilities. Indeed it is almost impossible to estimate what 
the conversion of the Russian Government from an anarchical tyranny into 
a well-ordered constitutional régime would mean not merely for the 
Roamanian Jews but for the cause of peace and progress in general. On 
the other hand, triumphant reaction in Russia would be a serious 
blow to our coreligionists in Roumania and a_ set-back for 
the popular cause elsewhere. The victory of the Loague of Genuine 
R issians and of such determined Jew-baiters as the Minister of Agriculture, 
Wassiltschikoff, would be almost fatal to the hopes of Roumanian reform: 
One of the items in the programme of M. Wassiltschikoff is the proclamation 
of the Jews as foreigners, a policy dear to the heart of Roumanian anti- 
Somites, who would feel themselves immeasurably strengthened by this 
criamph of their own pet ideas in the neighbouring empire of the Tsars. 
This inter-relation of Russian and Roumanian polities adds to 
the gravity of the events now passing in the Muscovite Empire. In spite 
of convincing displays of loyalty, offitial appreciations, and Jewish commer- 
cial and industrial activity, Roumania continues to meet the just demands of 
the Jews with a brazen mercilessness. Jewish naturalisations are few, and 


the emigrants many. It>umanian anti-Semitism needs no impetus from the 
banks of the Neva. | 


Roumania and Russia. 


The admirable letter on the 
working of the Aliens Act 
which the Board of Deputies 
| has sent to the Home Secretary 
sums up in concise and moderate form many of the objections to the 
administration of the Act. These objections are familiar to our readers, 
as they have been adverted to from time to time in these colamns. The 
® .ard points out, what has been manifest from the reports of cases we 
have published, that the decisions of the Immigration Boards are 
wanting in uniformity—a defect which adds materially to the 
precariousness of the immigrants’ position. This lack of uniformity, 
says the _ Board, is particularly marked in the matter of the 
economic test—a vital question which it is important should be 
<leared up without delay. The Board also directs Mr. Gladstone’s attention 
to the hardships which arise in consequence of the absence of a proper 
receiving-house, although whether anything is likely to be gained from 
bringing fresh pressure to bear on the Shipping Companies to provide such 
a house as suggested by the Board, we very much doubt. The Board lays 
stress on the extremely unsatisfactory manner in which evidence is collected 
regarding aliens, the inquirer, usually the agent of the Immigration Officer, 
constituting himself a sort of devil’s advocate whose object is to prove 
rather than test undesirability. It would surely be far better that the 
Jewish Board of Guardians, or, at all events, some impartial official, 
should be. entrusted with the task of investigation. Farther, the 
Board of Deputies pleads that facilities should be given for the hearing of 
direct evidence; that in suitable cases the helpless foreigner should be 
_ Gllowed the benefit of legal assistance; that the remuneration offered to inter- 
preters should be raised, in order to ensure that the work is more efficiently 
done, and that the directions as to the treatment of refugees should 
be respected; to which we may add that the arrangements for the hearing 
of appeals are also sadly to seek. The Jewish community are deeply appre- 
ciative of the kindness and justice which immigrants have already received 
at Mr. Gladstone’s hands; and they have certainly no desire to embarrass 
& Minister, the calls upon whose time and energies are numerous and taxing. 
‘But the gravity and urgency of the matters here referred to compel the 
community to bring them to the notice of the Secretary of State. 
~The aliens return for the 
quarter ending September last 
and the first nine months of the 
present year offers the usual spectacle of vast numbers of Jews streaming 
away from the Continent—mainly from Russia—to the new world. Of course, 
the vast bulk of the 373,627 aliens who reached these shores during the first 
three quarters of the year were either not immigrants, in the accepted 
sense of that term, or were not intending to settle here. The 
official return mentions a residuum of 30,568 who did not come under these 
categories. But it wisely does not say in so many words that these people 
were all permanent additions to the foreiga population of the country. 
No-one can tell, of course, how many of them left these shores again 
after a more or less short stay here. And even if this element of doubt 
were not present, a mere statement of the number of aliens coming here would 
be of little value as a means of determining the growth of the foreign popu- 
tation unless we could balance against it the number of aliens subsequently 


The Board of Deputies 
and the Aliens Act. 


The Aliens Return. 


returning to Kurope plus the excess of foreigners going out to America 

those coming in thence. The figures given as to the 
rejections and expulsions have many points of interest, though their value 
would be increased if we could have some indication of the nationality 
of those thus dealt with. Daring the first nine months of this year 373 
aliens were rejected. 291 of these owed their rejection to the fact that they 
possessed insufficient means, while 82 were refused admission on the ground 
of disease. The figures are not large, but in the sum they may represent a 
vast amount of human suffering. Of the 636 appeals that were lodged only 
358 were successful—little more than 50 per cent. The return issued as to 
the number of aliens in London deported as a result of various offences gives 
no evidence of the tenderness and laxity with which the Home Secretary 
has been charged. Of 183 recommendations for deportation orders have 
been refused in oaly four cases. It is a great pity that the operation of the 
Act is not confined to expulsions upon conviction in the Courts. 

One of the standing 
legislative absurdi- 
ties of the present 
ganoration is, as this country knows to its cost, the Merchandise Marks 
Act—a law which has the same political parentage as the Aliens Act. A 
writer in the Times Enjineering Supplement, dealing with the complaints of 
foreign competition made by English electric manufacturing companies, 
makes the following remarks in regard to this law :-— _ 

In my opinion the first serious mistake that England made was the law prescribing 
that all foreign-made merchandise should bear a label indicating the country of its 
origin. Up to that time England had bought from every market and sold again all 
over the globe. Saddenly every piece of merchandise gave to the consumer, wherever 
he resided, gratuitous information whether it was really of English make, and, if not, 
in which market it originated. All the customers of England (and the English 
Colonies were no exception to the rule) naturally utilised this information for the 
purpose of eliminating the intermediary of England; they all began to work direct 


with the country of production, and England had to put up with a very material 
decrease of her trade as intermediary. 


It seems that Sir Howard Vincent, who was one of the authors of the 
Merchandise Marks Act, has also seen what a costly blunder that Act has 
bean. The Times states that he '‘ appears to have considerably revised his 
former attitude’’ towards it. Towards the end of last month, we are told, 
he ‘‘ proposed a resolution before a conference of Sheffield manufacturers 
which was intended to do away with the gratuitous advertisement to 
Germany that is held to be one of the disadvantageous features of the Act. 
The opinion was expressed that instead of the classic phrase * Made in 


Sir Howard Vincent's Blunder. 


Germany,’ the words ‘Not British Made’ would solve the difficulty. con- 


nected with the importation and re-sale of foreign manufactures. Sir 
Howard Vincent, however, saw danger in the introduction of the amendment 
proposed, seeing that, as he explained, *“ the word ‘not’ might be erased 
from the sentence, giving it the reverse sense of thatintended.’’ And thus 
the British manufacturers are left writhing in the meshes which were meant 
to ensnare their foreign rivals. Sir Howard Vincent was also one of the 
chief progenitors of that equally superficial piece of legislation, the Aliens 
Act; and from the particulars given in our last week's issue it would 
appear that his efforts in that connection bid fair to prove detrimental to 
another British interest—this time the shipping industry. Shippers, too, 
may soon have to enter into conference on their gratuitous trouble, though 
they may find that, the foreigners having been given their chance, the 
blunder is beyond repair. 


The Education Bill has now 
reached its most critical stage, 
the discussion in Committee 
in the House of Lords. The air is alive with rival battle-cries, and some 
people seem to contemplate with pleasure the prospect of a campaign on 
the question of the schools. We can only hope that these martial appetites 
will not be satisfied, and that the two branches of the legislature will have 
the wisdom to come to terms on the basis of a reasonable arrangement. 
Already the Lords have considered a number of amendments. On Monday 
they altered Clause one of the Bill in such a way as to render the teaching 
of religion compulsory in‘ all schools ‘throughout the country. If carried 
into effect this would mean that the option left in the matter to local 
authorities by the Act of 1870 would be summarily removed ; and religious 
instruction would be forced upon those authorities who have hitherto 
declined to countenance it. The proposal to make religious instruction 
universal will receive the platonic sympathy of the majority of Englishmen, 
and not least of Jews, who have made considerable sacrifices in this cause, — 
But there are difficulties in carrying the amendment into actual practice. 
How, for instance, is the term ‘‘ religion” to be defined? And if it is 
defined will religion in its best sense be advanced by forcing ite instruction 
upon local bodies who, we must suppose, are representing the feelings of 
their constituents? On the whole, the local option granted by the Act o¢. 
1870 has not worked badly, the vast majority of the local authorities having 
provided religious teaching of some sort for the young. We 
imagine that greater advantage will come from preserving existing religious 
instraction—particularly in the non-provided schools—than from any efforts 
to extend it in elementary schools where it has not hitherto been permitted. 


Local Option in Religion. 


A great deal cf 
debate has centred 
round Clause 2 of 
the bill which deals with the taking over of the Voluntary schools. The 
Primate moved an amendment making it compulsory on the local authority 
to take over a school if so desired by the trustees and in itself suitable. 


The Fate of the Voluntary Schools. 
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The amendment, which has been carried, has obviously much force. 
Economy, spite, or ‘‘ pigheadedness "' may lead the authority to refuse to 
bring a voluntary school within the category of provided schools; 
a result which would greatly impair the value of the concession 
made to the denominationalists, in the shape of facilities, and ‘‘ extra 
facilities’’ for religious instruction. It is true that it would be a mistake 
to insist on the local authority taking over a school, whether it was super- 
flaous or not, and a mistake, too, that would not be in the interests of 
denominational teaching, which would be presented to the ratepayers as an 
institution that stood in the way of retrenchment and economy. But we 


believe that the diflisulty will be met by the amendment moved by 
Viscount St. Aldwyn and the Bishop of London, and which enables a local 


authority which regards a school as unsuitable or unnecessary, to appeal to 
the Board of Education. The Board is to take all the circumstances into 


consideration, and may, if it thinks fit, decide against the taking over of 
the school. 


The report of the Law 
and Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Board of 
Deputies on the Sanday Trading Question is an able criticism of the 
recommendations of the Parliamentary Committee which recently investi- 
gated the subjact. The document re-calls the position taken up by the 
Board in favour of allowing a Jew who rests on Saturday to trade on 
Sunday, provided that he employs only Jewish labour on that day. It 
makes the important point that the only representatives of the Christian 
clergy who were called to give evidence for restriction approved this 
attitude. And it goes on to show how lamentably the actual recom- 
mendations of the Parliamentary Committee fall short of the Jewish 
proposal. Instead of being allowed full liberty to trade anywhere on 
Sundays, Jews, living in Jewish areas, would be compelled to cease 


The Sunday Trading Question. 


work at mid-day, while those residing elsewhere would be forced 


to close during the entire Sunday. We pointed out at the time 
when the Parliamentary Committee’s recommendations were published: 
that the restriction to certain areas of the right to trade on Sanday 
would place a heavy premium on Jewish congestion, and seriously 
check the decentralisation of the Ghetto; and we are glad to see that 
the Board of Deputies’ Committee lays special stress upon this aspect of 
the question. Jewish tradesmen would be compelled either to sacrifice 


their religious scruples and violate the Saturday—a thing which the | 


Primate and other champions of the Sunday Closing movement can hardly 
desire—or to crowd into Jewish districts, with all the concomitant results 
of creating a sort of Jewish city within a city, accentuating the separate- 
ness of which anti-Semites complain, aggravating the housing difliculties 
and increasing trade competition. Jews can at least ask, in the 
interest of the State quite as much as in their own interests, that the 
limitation of Sunday trading to Jewish Districts should be removed. The 
fixing of twelve o’clock noon as the time for the cessation of business 
would also, as we have ere this shown, be totally insufficient. It is not 
quite clear from the Law and Parliamentary Committee’s report whether 
the extension of this hour till three o’clock would be accepted by the 
Board as a basis of compromise. Such a suggestion has been made in 


several authoritative quarters, and we believe could serve as a means of | 


peacefully ending a most undesirable controversy. 


Mr. L. J. Greenberg's lecture 
under this heading before the 
Birmingham Jewish Young Men’s 
Association has at least the merit of courage. It contains enough points of 
objection and controversy to fill many issues of the Jewish Chronicle, 
and Mr. Greenberg will probably be the last to be surprised if he should 
find himself condemned by opponents for corrupting the youth of Birming- 
ham, without even the accompanying solace of being accepted as a Jewish 
Socrates. The substance of the lecture is that the Synagogue has decayed— 
a proposition which is true to some extent, though not to the extent that Mr. 


Faith and Future. 


Greenberg assumes; that this has arisen from the rigid uniformity of 


practice which it has imposed upon its adherents; that the only way to 
restore it to its rightful position is to makeit ‘‘ a synagogue of all Jewry, and 
not of a section only ’’; and that in this way alone will it be possible for it 


, to perform its proper function of acting as the ‘‘ binding force of Jewry”’ 
and ‘‘ helping to maintain them as a separate entity.’’ 


| The synagogue, we 
are told, must ‘scrap’’ the ‘‘bent and battered and rusty bar of rigid 


uniformity.’’ Thus, instead of clinging fatuously to a seventh day Sabbath, 
with its antiquated restrictions, we are to follow the teaching of ‘‘ the 
greatest Jew that ever walked the earth,’’ who said that ‘‘ the Sabbath was 
made for man and not man for the Sabbath,’” not shrinking even from 
recognising a Sunday-Sabbath. Mr. Greenberg’s new apostolate was not 


welcomed at Birmingham and we do not believe there would be any cohesive 


or moral force in a flexible, accommodating, all-embracing, and opportunist 


creed which would be all things to all Jews, and animated by a testimonial 
from the legends about Jesus of Nazareth. Asa matter of fact it is open 
at this moment for every shade of Jewish heterodoxy to proclaim itself the’ 


Jewish faith and to set up its own methods of worship. To a great extent 
this is done in actual practice. But if it has not revived the synagogue 


or bound the race together, we do not see that any formal recognition of 
their status would help us more rapidly to salvation. 


— 


Several years ago a Society for 
Jewish Statistics was founded 
in London, The organisation 
subsequently gave intermittent sigrs of life, but then passed silently out of 


Jewish Statistical Societies. 


insufficient means, and 82 for medical reasons. 


sight and memory. ‘This false start in a field of great value and promise i9% 
much to be regretted. It is all the more to be deplored when one remembers 
the far greater success which has attended the career of the similar society 
in Germany. We do not desire to enter at length into the reasons which 
brought about the collapse. Largely, no doubt, they centre round the fact 
that the work of the Society was left to professional men who were too 
busily engaged in earning their bread and butter to be able to devote much 
time to laborious statistical inquiry; and lack of pecuniary support 
prevented the engaging of paid assistance on anything like an effective 
scale. From recent reports, however, it seems that in Germany they order 
these matters otherwise. The German Society, which had already enjoyed 
the assistance of a number of important organisations (including the Ica), 
has now received the support of yet further bodies, among them the 
Hilfsverein der Deutschen Juden; while a large number of communities, 
including those of Frankfort, Hamburg and Vienna, are granting it 
annual subventions. The question is whether a similar course should not be 
adopted in Eagland. It must always be very difficult for a statistical body 
to attract subscriptions. Dry-as-dust figures do not appeal to the imagina- 
tion or the emotions in the way in which the urgent call of distress can and 
does. In these circumstances, one is forced to ask whether some of the 
larger organisations in the community might not properly be asked to 
subsidise a Society whose work could be made of the utmost importance to 
those organisations as well as the whole community. 


Aliens Return. 


The official return shows that 50,860 aliens landed in the United King- 
dom in July last from ports in Europe and the Mediterranean Sea. Of 
these 18,705 were cabin passengers; 11,366 exempted second class passen- 
gers; 13,596 transmigrants; 1,154 were proceeding to a destination outside 
the United Kingdom; 930 held a return ticket between a foreign country 
and the United Kingdom; and 1,084 were seamen. Of the remainder, 
3,986 were not accounted for in any one of the above ways; while 39 were 
refused leave to land. . 7 

In the month of August, 56,613 aliens landed in the United Kingdom 
from the ports mentioned. Of these, 21,143 were cabin passengers; 13,30 
exempted second-class passengers; 14,622 transmigrants; 1,096 were pro- 
ceeding to a destination outside the United Kingdom; 1,276 held a return 
ticket between a foreign country and the United Kingdom; and 908 were 
seamen, Of the remainder, 4,133 were not accounted:-for in one or other 
of these ways, while 40 were refused leave to land. 

In the month of September, 54,449 aliens reached the United King- 
dom from the ports referred to. 17,303 of these were cabin passengers ; 
11,688 were exempted second-class passengers; 18,187 were transmigrants ; 
392 were proceeding to a destination outside the United Kingdom: 722 
held a return ticket between a foreign country and the United Kingdom ; 
and 1.057 were seamen. Of the remainder, 4,624 were unaccounted for 1m 
any of the above ways, while 26 were refused leave to land. | 

The figures for these three months, added together, and for the first 
nine months of the present year, were as follows:--Total aliens arriving, 
1GL.O22 and 373,627 respectively; cabin passengers, and 112,759. 
exempted second-class passengers, 36,449 and 75,743; transmigrants; 46,305 
and 133,329; proceeding to a destination outside the United Kingdom, 3,142 
and 6,678; holding a return ticket between a foreign country and. the 
United Kingdom, 2,928 and 5,365; seamen, 3,049 and 8.830; not accounted 
for in the above ways, 12.748 and 30,568; refused leave to land, 105 and 375 

In connection with the above statistics, the figures should be studied 
of the number of ahens leaving England for places outside Europe in 
September. The total was 26.574, compared with 24,047 in the same month 
last year. In the nine months ending with September, no fewer than 
179,355 aliens have left the United Kingdom for non-European countries, 
as against 154.399 in the same period last year. From non-Europear 
countries, the foreigners arriving here in the nine months totalled 73,220, 
leaving a balance outward of 106,135,.compared with a similar balance a 
vear ago of 94,120. It is obvious that this large outflow of foreigners from 
England to America, Asia, Australia and Africa must, of necessity, come 
from the aliens arriving here from the Continent, and from aliens who had 
been settled here... 


Rejections. 

In the month of July, leave to land was withheld from 55 aliens, 
47 on the ground of want of means, and 8 on medical grounds; 45 aliens 
appealed, 16 successfully. In the result, the 39 aliens were finally rejected 
—$1 for lack of means, and 8 on medical grounds. In August, leave to land 
was withheld from 62 aliens—5l on account of insufficient means (the 
return gives this incorrectly as 31), and 11 for medical reasons; 52 appeals 
were lodged, of which 22 were successful. In the result, 40 aliens were 
finally reyected—29 on the ground of want of means, and 11 for medical rea- 
sons. In the month of September, leave to land was refused to 51 aliens— 
29 beeause of lack of means, and 22 on medical grounds; 35 appeals were 
lodged, of which 25 were successful, leaving 26 finally rejected—13 because 
of insufficient means, and 13 for medical reasons. | 

In the entire three months, 168 aliens: were refused leave to land— 
127 for lack of means, and 41 on medical grounds; 132 appeals were lodged, 
of which 63 were successful. In the whole quarter, 105 aliens were finally 
rejected—73 on account of insufficient means, and 32 for medical reasons. 
In the first nine months of the present year, leave to land was withheld 
from 731 aliens—589 on account of lack of means, and 142 on medical 
grounds; 636 appeals were lodged, of which 358 were successful. In the 
entire nine months, 373 were finally rejected—291 on the ground of 


Expulsion Orders. | 
In the months of July, August and September, the expulsion orders 
amounted respectively to 39, 34 and 19, or 92 for the whole quarter. In the 
first nine months of the present year, 215 expulsion orders were issued. 


ON inquiring yesterday we were informed that there has been no change 
in the condition of Dr. G. Schorstein, who is seriously ill. , 


The Situation in Morocco.—<According to a telegram from Tangier, 
printed in yesterday’s Times, Arzila, which had been attacked by mountain 


tribesmen, has been relieved by Raisuli. The Jewish population, whose 
numbers are considerable, had been panic-stricken. 


Ste Greorcs Faupe.-PuIitiires, Sir Edward Samuel and Mr. P. G. Henriques were 
present at the dinner of the Spectacle-Makers’ Company on Wednesday. 


Sir Puitie Macnus, M.P.. formed one of the deputation that waited on Mr. 
Birrell yesterday on behalf of the Children’s Happy Seestans Association. 


Mr. Derury Mygrs, O.C., Chairman of the Corporation section of the Gresham 
Committee, entertained his colleagues to dinner on Wednesday at the Hotel Cecil. 
Sir Marcus Samuel was among the guests. Congratulations were extended to Mr 
Myers on his recovery from his recent illness. _ | 
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THE ALIENS ACT. 


HOME SECRETARY HECKLED IN THE COMMONS. 


[BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 

With the re-opening of Parliament, the Aliens Act enters upon some- 
thing akin to a new phase of its unhappy and fretful young life. The 
wretched little brat is being watched with exceptional solicitude by two 
sets of physicians, one of them of the confirmed opinion, for which the 
Jewish Chronicle revelations are largely responsible, that it is an inhuman 
monstrosity not worthy of existence, the other that it is an angelic creature 
of the greatest possibilities if only its teeth are further sharpened and 
its claws allowed to grow. And between the two rival schools of thought 
and action, each with their palliatives and pills, stands the Home Secre- 
tary, to a considerable extent the arbiter of the bantling’s destiny. Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone’s position is not to be envied. I must admit that it 
is difficult in the extreme. He hates the fiendish bantling. He has said 
so, in unmistakeable terms. We may take it for granted that his sym- 
pathies, if not entirely with us, are more in our favour than with the other 
physicians. But he has before him the prescriptions and the medicines 
of both parties, and the two unequal eyes of the country upon him. 
Now, what is a Cabinet Minister to do under the persistent gaze of a 
squint? a 

The representations of the Board of Deputies are receiving his con- 
sideration. So far, he has only formally acknowledged them. Every one 
of them will most probably not be acceded to; that would be too much 
to hope for, and would rouse to frenzy the other physicians. Still, Iam 
convinced that: the suggestions are nothing more than just, and by no 
means unwarranted. They are based on the experiences of the working 
of the Act. Yet, if.only some of them are accepted, the Jewish com- 
munity will be protoundly thankful. But the other physicians are also 
making complaints and asking questions, and they are doing so more 
publicly than the Jewish community. They’ are putting their interro- 
vations in the House of Commons. .All the questions are put by “the 


other side.” No questions have been asked by chose who complain of the 


unfairness of the Act. In view of the cominunication which the Board 
of Deputies has forwarded to the Home Secretary this is not surprising. 
But, seeing that others are doing their utmost to drag the working of 
the Act before the public gaze, it may be questioned whether it 1s wise 
for the Jewish Members of Parliament to sit silent. The whole matter 
will have to be threshed out in public sooner, or later; and the sooner 
the better. For the present, however, it is best to wait for the full state- 
ment which the Home Secretary must be tinding himself compelled to 
make. The Act has already caused much more trouble than it 1s worth, 
and matters certainly cannot be allowed to continue in their present un- 
satisfactory state. Should the Home Secretary make any of the con- 
eessions which the Jewish community deem absolutely essential, there 
is sure to be an outery on the part of the anti-aliens, and then those who 
favour our cause will be compelled to take up the cudge!s. Our champions 
will not be confined to Jewish members. We have nothing to fear «from 
the fullest publicity; on the contrary, we have everything to gain. The 
British public which has been gulled into the behef that the Ahens Act 
would quickly cure all the ills of poverty—crime, overcrowding, lack of 
employment—and would convert our slums into gacden cities, wall be 
interested to know the truth about the matter. 

The Aliens Act is costing a great deal of money, and is yet being 
badly administered, because of the manifest objection of the Government 
to spend more. So badly has the Act been drafted, and so imperfect are 
the regulations drawn up by the late Home Secretary, Mr. Akers Douglas, 
before he relinquished his office, that experience counts for nothing, and 
does not help in the least in the administration. Matters, indeed, are 
going from bad to worse. Take the Grimsby cases, reported last week in 
the Jewish Chronicle. They are only a proof that the members of the Immi- 
eration Board are as much at sea there as they are in London. The 
Boards are crying out for better guidance, and so far they do not appear 
to have been treated with very much consideration. The trouble is due 
to the fact that there 1s not one Board, but many. Each Board of three 
members is a separate entity, a law unto itself. Each interprets the Act 
and the regulations in its own way, and one triumvirate is not bound by the 
decisions of another. A member may hear two exactly similar cases on 
successive days with entirely different decisions, due to the crrcumstance 
that his associates are different. Surely this cannot be right. A large 
number of cases which come before the Boards are almost identical in 


essential points and frequently in details. It ought not to be difficult, 


with the experience now gained, to be able to draw up regulations to enable 
similar cases to be adjudicated with something like uniformity. 

There is a way out of this difficulty. It is admitted that the Act is 
experimental. Certainly its working is. Experiment is but the means 
of obtaining experience, and this should noW be collated and put into 
systematic form. Let the Home Secretary call a conference of members 
of Immigration Boards, and listen to what they have to say. Hitherto 
they seem to have been ignored with something like contempt. After all, 
the administration of the Act is in their hands; they are brought into 
closest touch with its working, and they know best where the shoe pinches 
and where it fits. It may be, and it undoubtedly is, that a number of the 
members of the Board are anti-alien, but there are others who are not, and 
numbers also of just, impartial men, who may be relied upon to state 
frankly the opinions which they have formed during their performance 
of their trying duties. And there are the statistics as to their work. 
The figures for the past three months, which have just been issued, are 
dealt with elsewhere in these pages, but I may here point out that of 636 


appeals in the nine months ending with September, no fewer than 358 


were successful. And we know how harsh were the decisions in the 278 
instances in which the appeals failed. It is significant that no fewer than 
152 of those futile appeals, more than half of the total, refer to the first 
three months of the year,when the Boards sat in secret and admission 
to the Press was refused. In those three months the rejections finally 
totalled 169; in the second three months of the year they fell to 99; 
in the third three months they were 105. 
achieved something. 

We know of the harsh cases which have been made public, but there 
are places where the sittings of the Board are even now never reported. 
For instance, there were nine unsuccessful appeals at Newhaven in the 
three months, July, August and September, the period covered by the 
latest Return. In the previous months there were 33. None of these 
have been reported, and experience of the decisions elsewhere does not 
warrant the acceptance of the Newhaven judgments as beyond reproach. It 
seems strange also that there were 15 rejections at Folkestone in hevost and 
September without any appeals. In April and May thera were five 
appeals at this port, all of them successful. At Dover there have been 
no appeals for six months, and unless there were appeals there in the 


Publicity has undoubtedly 


_ first three months of the year, for which period, unfortunately, I have 


not the figures, there have been none at all. But there are not many 
rejections at Dover; in six months they totalled eleven, and yet I will 
warrant that a number of undesirables of the worst type have landed at 


that port, and have probably been in the hands of the West End police 
by now. But, then, as is known, the undesirable enters at Dover as a 
saloon passenger, wearing diamonds and furs perhaps, and the immigra- 
tion officer, if he sees at all, merely looks on. Even if he knows any- 
thing, and no matter what the evidence offered to his eyes and to his 
common sense, he can do nothing. * The person can stride haughtily by, 
secure in the knowledge that the Aliens Act practically affords protection. 
and is a guide to the class against which the public were led to believe 
that the measure was directed. 

The Act was framed—so it was contended—to keep out the class which 
troubled the police, and to leave England as free as ever to the victims 
of religious and political persecution. Yet many genuine refugees have 
been cruelly turned away from these shores, while the foul creatures who 
make our streets unsafe and unfit for decent people at night, are as free 
to enter as before. Not one criminal, according to the statistics, has been 
turned back at the ports. The Return does not even provide a column for 
such exclusions. It is all working out as predicted. The police authort- 
ties who gave evidence before the Alien Commission declared that it would 
be impossible to detect criminals at the ports and exclude them. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay. 

The Hon. W. F. D. SmitnH asked the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he would grant a Return stating how many aliens 
had been convicted in Metropolitan police courts, and for what offences, 
since the passing of the’ Aliens Act; how many had been recommended 
for deportation; and in how many cases such recommendation had been 
carried out. 

Mr. GLADSTONE in reply, stated that, as regards the cases of aliens 
convicted in Metropolitan police courts, the patvnmaatton was not avail- 
able. It could only be obtained by prolonged inquiry, and could not in 
any case be relied on as complete, even if confined to cases for which expul- 
sion could be recommended. The Home Secretary also appended a table 
giving full details as to the cases of aliens recommended for expulsion. 
From this it appears that the total number of recommendations was 183 
—174 in. the Metropoltan Police Court, and 9 the 
City ot London Courts. Orders were made in 134 
these cases, refused in 4 of them. The remaining 
44 are described as in prison awaiting order. Of the different cases, 87 
were for reasons of immorality ; 35 for “ wandering abroad, begging, etc.” ; 29 
for larceny; 5 for being concerned in the keeping of gaming houses; 12 
came under the category, “Assault, or drunk and disorderly ”; and 15 under 
that of “ Miscellaneous.” 
TUESDAY. 

Sir H. Vincen? asked the Home Secretary if the Home Office had 
laid down a rule that immigrants thrown back upon this country by the 
American Republic as diseased and undesirable were, if they averred they 
Were refugees, to be treated as first arrivals; and if he would say whether 
steps were taken to secure the separation of administrative decisions from 
any race or creed sympathy. ; 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No such rule has heen made. Alien transmigrants 

who fail to reach or obtain admission to their destination in America are 
not allowed to remain in the United Kingdom, except in circumstances 
approved by the Secretary of State in each ecas2 under the special powers 
given him by section & (1) (4) of the Act. Such permission has only been 
yiven In a very few exceptional cases. As regards the second part of the 
hon. and gallant member’s question, IT have to say that, of course, I am 
personally responsible for all Home Office decisions. While I sym- 
yathise with his anxiety that equal justice shall be done, I can assure 
him that though TI hold the Christian faith, I do not allow my creed sym- 
pathies to interfere with the administration of the law when those are con- 
cerned who profess a different faith. 

Sir H. Vincent: Then the statement of the Jewish Chronicle of 
October 12th may be considered to have no foundation in fact? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have not seen the passage. 

Sir H. Vincent asked the Home Secretary why Taube Genen, Schie 
Birow and Josef Gureivitz, who were refused admittance to the United 
States of America, as suffering from trachoma, and being otherwise unde- 
sirable associates for the citizens of the Republic, were, upon their rejee- 
tion at New York, admitted, on his special order, to this country as 
desirable immigrants; and if he could explain the reasons for the course 
adopted, and say how many of his Majesty’s subjects had since’ been 
infected with the contagious disorders from which these aliens were suffer- 
ing, | | 

Mr. GrapsTonE: These three persons were not immigrants within 
the meaning of the Act, but transmigrants. The woman was suffering from 
trachoma and the two men from hernia and heart disease respectively. 
“An appeal was made on their behalf on the ground that they were refugees 
from disturbed parts of Russia. and after careful inquiry I decided to allow 
them to remain inthe United Kingdom, under the special powers given me 
with regard to transmigrants. Before doing so, I obtained guarantees for 
the medical treatment of the woman, with a view to prevent infection and 
to effect a cure, and for the maintenance of the two men. 

| WEDNESDAY. 

Sir Writ~t1AM Evans-Gorpon asked the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention had been called to the orders issued 
by the provincial authorities ef the Rhineland, Westphalia, under which 
many thousands of foreign working-men, chiefly Russians from Poland 
and the Baltic provinces, would be immediately expelled from Prussia: 
whether numbers of these people were finding their way to this country and 
whether persons expelled from Germany on economic grounds would be re- 
garded here as political refugees and allowed to flood the mining industry. 
He also asked the Secretary. of State~- for the ome  De- 
partment whether he could state how many persons recommended 
for expulsion from this country had not had deportation orders made 
against them; what were the offences for which their expulsion was 
recommended by the courts; what was the nationality of such persons; and 
what were the reasons in each case for ignoring the reecommendations 
of the convicting tribunals. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am aware that there have been newspaper reports to 
the effect of the first paragraph of the question, but I have no authentic 
information on the subject. There is no indication at present of any influx 
into this country of the persons referred to. I am unable to answer hypo- 
thetical questions as to the meaning of “ political refugee.” The hon. and 
gallant member will fecollect, moreover, that the question does not arise 
except in a case where the emigrant is required, but 1s unable to show 
that he has or is in a position to obtain the means of decently supporting 
himself. To the second question, Mr. Gladstone replied that, in 19 cases 
out of 235 recommendations for expulsion, which had up to the present 
become ripe for his decision, deportation orders had not been made. In 
three of those cases no orders were necessary, as the aliens were removed 
by their own Consul; in four others the recommendations were made by 
courts which had no jurisdiction to make them; and in the remaining 
twelve he decided upon full consideration of all the circumstances not 
to make expulsion orders. The offences involved in the twelve cases were 
eight larceny and receiving, two soliciting, one drunk and disorderly, and 
one begging. The nationalities were six Russian, and one each of French, 
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German, Spanish, Austrian, Roumanian and Swedish. The grounds upon 
which he came to this conclusion included such considerations as the 
length of time the alien had been in the country, the dependence on him, 
or her, of a family, mostly British born, the fact that it was a first offence. 
cr an undertaking by a Consul to look after the alien. 


Immigration Board Appeals. 


An Immigration Board sat on Wednesday afternoon, at Blackwall, under 
the Chairmanship of Mr. Vallance, who, it will be remembered, was a member 
of the Royal Commission. Three appeals were heard; two of them unsuc- 
cessful and the other nearly so. One of the rejected trio was clearly a 
persecuted refugee, but the Board ignored the cue given by its solicitor that 
“it was for them to decide whether the immigrant was a refugee.” 

A sturdy youth of seventeen, Joseph Zemalovitz, a watchmaker and gold- 
smith, said he had been working at Bielostok until the pogrom, and had left 
because he was in real danger. He had been accused of using firearms in the 
disturbances, literature had been found in his father’s house, where he 
slept, and he had been once arrested but had bribed the police with 
three roubles and vodka to let him go. His father’s house had 
been searched, and he was in fear of re-arrest. All he possessed 
was 9s. 6d., an address at 16, Great Alie Street, which was stated to be an 
empty house, and a worthless cheque for £6 on the * First National Bank,” 
which he said his father had obtained for a debt, and which was described by 
the Immigration Officer as one of those sold at Bielostok for a trifle by a man 
who seemed to be making his living out of the practice. Yet it was no 
evidence, he said, that the holder came from Bielostok. | 

“ All that he possesses is s. 6d.,”’ said at least two members of the Board, 
more than once, and the decision was against the lad. He had no friends 
here, but there could be no doubt from his story that he was a genuine 
refugee, in real fear of his liberty, perhaps of his life. 

The other unfortunate was described as a“ poor specimen of a man” who 
had “something the matter with his head,” for which he had been rejected 
from the conscription. It appeared to be 2 case of favus. The man, Chaim 
Amdeer, aged 24, however, seemed very intelligent, and he told a pitiful 
story. He had been married but six months, was something of a tailor anda 
dealer. While taking some flax for sale, he had been set upon by thieves and 
robbed of 300 roubles. Reeognising one of his assailants in Bielostok, he had 
denounced him, but in consequenee had to flee. His wife was with her 
parents, who were rich, and he had come to England with £5 19s, in his: 
possession, and was anxious to proceed to Johannesburg, from whence his 
wife's brothers were sending him’ money. 

The interpretation in this case was faulty. and when I calle l attention 
to it, the Immigration Officer ejaculated sharply, “ Don’t interrupt!” and told 
the interpreter to ignore me. 


The members of the Board looked inquiringly at me, but, as | have said | 


before, the Immigration Officer is Master of the Ceremonies. The poiot was 
not unimportant. The man said that his brothers-in-law had written to him 
to go to London; the interpreter’s version was that he had written to 
them that he was going to England. The actual version was corro- 
borated by the man’s cousin, a Hebrew teacher, named Kuropatkin, of Philip 
Street, St. George’s-in-the-East, but it is doubtful if anything would have 
really affected the decision which, the Chairman stated, was based on the 
fear that Amdeer would not be allowed to enter the Transvaal as he was an 
illiterate. The Board was also of opinion that the man’s prospects in England 
were very poor. 

The other case was that ofa tailor of 18, named Wolkowitz, who told a 
confused story of having paid an agent in Russia the money for his passage 
to England. This was, however, contirmed by a representative of the Angio- 
Russian Shipping and Exchange Company, Brick Lane, who stated that they 
had been advised of the man’s coming, and that he would be sent to New 
York. On the undertaking that his ticket and a receipt for the money paid 
for it would be shown on Thursday, the man’s release was granted. 


WILLS. 


The late Mr. Lewis Emanuel Jonas, of 12, College Terrace, South 
Hampstead, and 51 and 52, Fenchurch Street, who died on July 2ath, and 
Whose will of February 15th, 1893, has been proved by Mrs. Sara Jonas, the 
widow, Harry Nathaniel Jonas, of 51, Fenchurch Street, the brother, and 
David Edward Higham, of Warnford Court, left property of the gross value 
of £43,221 Is. 10d., of which £26,091 Iss. 7d. is net personalty. The testator 
gave £1,000 and his leasehold residence and contents to his wife. and £500 
each to his children. Everything else he should die possessed of was to be 
held in trust for Mrs. Jonas for life, and then in equal shares for his children. 

The property is valued at £2,662 lls. 11d. gross, and £2,586 16s. 5d. net, 
of Mr. Emanuel Lion, of 18, Queen’s Road. Finsbury Park, who died on 
September 3rd. Mr. Sylvain Lion, of 96, Forest Road, Dalston, and Mr. 


Alexander Samuel, of 3, Argyle Mansions, Cricklewood, are the executors. 


The property in England is valued at £3,038 15s. of Mr. Ferdinand 
Jacobson, of 2, Hansa Strasse, and 50, Ferdinand Strasse, Hamburg, who 
died on February 16th Tast. Probate has been granted to August Jacobson. 
of 50, Ferdinand Strasse, banker, power being reserved of making a like 
grant to Heinrich Mankiewicz. 

The will of Mrs. Caroline Salomon, of 29, Adolphus Road, Finsbury 
Park, and late of 87, St. Mark’s Square, Hackney, who died on August 
6th last, is now proved by her son, Mr. Julius Salomon, ot 69. Leonard Street 
Finsbury. The value of the property is £636 Is. 1d. : a 


London University.—Dr. Heinrich Oppenheimer (Middle Temple) has 
passed in the first division, and Mr. Alexander Rubinstein (University 
College) in the second division, the LL.B. examination for internal and 


external students. Dr. Oppenheimer, as we have previously stated, is a 
physician who has taken up law as a hobby. ae 


Borough Council Elections.—-Mr. Howard J. Walford has been 
returned uno a member of the Marylebone Borough Council. Mr. 
Walford is President of the Bayswater Jewish Schools and a Warden of the 


Bayswater Synagogue. 


Jewish AssociatTion.—The following are the results of the football 
matches played on Sunday: Ist division, Old Boys beat West Central Men 4—nil : 
2nd division, Stepney beat Uld Boys 9-1; Victoria beat West Central Men ‘ail: 
3rd division, Brady Street drew with South London 1 goal each; West Central Lads 
beat Stepney 6—t; Brady Street beat Victoria 8—1; 4th division, Free School beat 
South London 10—nil: es beat West Central Lads 3-2; Brady Street beat 
Hutchison House 4—nil. following are the results of the football matches 


; on Friday: Christian Street beat Blakesley Street, 
0; Jews’ Free School beat Rutland Street, 3—0; Old Castle Street School beat Old 


School has been 


: recorded as a draw. 


- through the Housa of Commons. 


. Montague Street, 1—0; Smith Street beat Myrdle Street,4—0. The match played on 
October 19th between Jews’ Free School and Old Castle Street has 


Board of Deputies. 


A meeting of the Jewish Board of Deputies was held on Sunday at the 
Central Synagogue Chambers, Hallam Street, Portland Place, Mr. D. L. 
ALEXANDER, K.C., President, in the Chair. There were present : 

The Rev. Dr. H. Gollancz, Lieut.-Colonel C. (). Henriques, Dr. A. Eichholz, Dr. M- 
Friedlinder, Dr. J. Klein, Messrs. A. Alvarez, A. G. Arnold, H. Bentwich, B. Birnbaum. 
N. L. Cohen, J. Freedman, M. J. Garcia, D. 8. Garson, 1. Goldmaa, H. L. Harris: 
D. Q. Henriques, H. 8. Q. Henriques, W. T. Leviansky, Joshua M. Levy, N. Levy, 
Gabriel Lindo, L. Magnus, E. L Mocatta, E.M. Micholls, A. Posener, A. B. Salmen, 
W. L.. Seligman, U. N. simon, B.S. Straus, M.P., G. Tuck. | 

The Work of the Board. 


The PRESIDENT, having welcomed the members back after the recess, 
observed that the work of the session before the Board was likely to be of a 
heavy character and several matters would no doubt arise requiring con- 
siderable attention. The prospect of increasing work was, indeed, so great 
that he had thought it right to call the Board together on that day instead 
of waiting until the following month. 


The Education Bill. 3 


The PRESIDENT reminded the Board that a hybrid committee had been 
formed for the purpose of watching the passage of the Education Bill 
The matter had been referred to the Law 
and Parliamentary Committee of the Board to act in conjunction with a 
joint committee composed of members of the Jewish Religious Education 
Board and the Jewish Voluntary Schools Association. Messrs. A. H. Jessel, 
Henry Lucas and Claude G. Montefiore had acted in the matter together with 
three honorary officers of the Board of Deputies, and that joint body had 
framed amendments and watched carefully the proceedings in the House of 
Commons during the passage of the Bill. The Bill had now been sent up to 
the House of Lords with certain amendments, and he proposed to revive the 
joint committee of representatives of the Board and the other two bodies 
referred to, in order that they might again watch the proceedings in con- 
nection with its passage through the House of Lords, and, if necessary, 
frame amendments; and to take such other action as they might think 


? 


necessary. (Hear, hear.) 


The motion was carried unanimously. 


The Hon. Oscar Straus. | 


Mr. H. BeENtWICH proposed that a letter of congratulation be sent to the 
Hon. Oscar Straus on his Cabinet appointment. He observed that it was of 
importance not only to the Jews of America, but to the Jews generally, that 
this recognition of Jewish ability and influence should have come at this 
particular time. (Hear, hear.) ; 

Mr. N. LE\y seconded the motion. 

Mr. H. S. Q. HENRIQUES remarked that the Board had the reputation 
of doing nothing but pass votes of thanks. (Laughter.) Of course no-one 
would oppose the motion ; every member of the Board and of the community 
congratulated Mr. Straus, and that was why it was unnecessary to place such 
a motion on the agenda; it would have been a sort of act of self-denial 
which would have been worthy of the Board if the motion uad not been 
proposed. (Laughter.) 

The motion was carried unanimously. 


Sunday Trading. 


The SoLicITOR AND SECRETARY read the report of the Law and Parlia- 
mentary Committee on the Sunday Trading question. It is signed by Mr. 
I). L. Alexander, K.C., the President, and reads as follows :— 


The question of Sunday Trading, with special reference to the appointment of a 
Joint Select Committee of the two Houses of Parliament to consider that question, was 
referred to your Committee by the Board on 18th March, 1906. Your Committee 
instructed the Solicitor and Secretary to the Board to attend the sittings of the Joint 
Committee for the purpose ct watching the proceedings, and to collect the necessary 
evidence in support of the Jewish case. Such evidence was collected without delay. 
The Joint Committee having notified the Solicitor and Secretary that the list of 
witnesses ap)roved by your Committee must be curtailed, your Committee protested 
on the ground that they were necessary to the Jewish case. Later, and after a further 
protest, your Committee was officially informed that the reason of such curtailment 
was that “the Joint Committee was of opinion that the Jews had made out their | 
case and hence further evidence on their behalf was unnecessary.’ How far this 
statement was borne out by the report of the Joint Committee will be shown 
later. Having regard to the strong preconceived views of Lord Avebury, as 
evidenced by the Bills on the subject which he had previously introduced into 
Parliament, it was, to say the least, unfortunate that he should have accepted 
the position of Chairman of the Joint Committee. The principle enunciated 
by your President, Mr. D. L. Alexander, K.O., in his evidence, was that a Jew 
who closed his shop and abstained from trade on the Jewish Sabbath should 
be allowed to open for trade on Sunday provided he employed only Jewish labour on 
that day. It was noteworthy that this, the official view of the representative of the 
Jews, was approved by the only representatives of the Ohbristian clergy who were 
called to give evidence for restriction. The Rev. Prebendary Dalton, representing the 
Public Welfare Society of Stepney, stated “ Let the Jewish shops be open on Sundays 
proviged they close on Saturday” (3,876). The Rev. Canon Jephson, Vicar of Bt. 

ohn's, Walworth. stated (2,252) “I used to think it most desirable that Sunday should 
be kept as a day of rest, but now I think that if [ could havo one day out of seven for 
every person in the community I should be satisfied.” Further, the President-elect of 
the National Association of Master Bakers stated that it would be just that Jews 
should trade on Sundays provided that they confined their sales to Jews. It was 
shown by the Jewish bakers who traded on Sunday that their sales were mainly, if 
not entirely, confined to their coreligionists. 

The report of the Joint Committee contains a full statement of their recommenda- 
tions with regard to Sunday trading Such recommendations are only here dealt 
with so far as they affect the Jews. The Jews are affected : — z 

1. “y the general recommendations in favour of the partial or total exemption 

rom restriction of certain specially favoured trades. In the advantages of 
these recommendations the Jews would participate. : 

2. By the special provisions recommended in favour of the Jews. 

1. As to the specially favoured trades, your Committee begs to point out that 
while the sale of newspapers, magazines and periodicals is proposed to be allowed 
throughout the Sunday, the sale of bread, fish. fresh vegetables, fruit, meat ard ice, is 
only to be permitted during a part of that day. 

2. The special provisions suggested as a compromise in favour of the Jews are 
that in market areas in certain of the large cities (to be scheduled) which are largely 
inhabited by Jews, those Jews who close on a Saturday should be permitted to trade 
until midday on Sundays. It will be seep how lamentably this falls below the pro- 
vision suggested by your President, which was regarded as the minimum which could 
fairly be asked for, and the basis of which was, that the Jews should be entitled to 
six days trade per week without being driven to work on their own Sabbath. Asan 
introduction to this provision, the Report states that Mr. Alexander’s provision would 
probably be opposed by the shopkeeping community as a whole, and that, therefore. 
the Committee could not recommend it. This probability of opposition on the part of 
trade rivals is the sole ground for cutting down the trading hours of the Jews in 
purely Jewish districts to 5} days’ trade, and those of Jews in other districts 
to 5 days trade per week. This, and the other arguments against restriction of 
Jewish trade in general, and the system of closed areas in particular. had already been 
completely demolished in the evidence of your President, dit S. Montagu, Mr H. 8. Q. 
Henriques, Mr. B. 8. Straus, and several of the other Jewish witnesses. 
Your Oommittee would point out that the congestion of Jews in 
limited areas in large towns had been most adversely commented 
oan by non Jews at the inquiry as to alien immigration, and in view of this 
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all efforts have been made with considerable success to secure their 
recommendation of the Joint Committee, if carried out. would be 
encouragement to a renewal and extension of the congestion. 
crowd into scheduled areas would be allowed to trade even up to mid-day on Sundays. 
The hardship involved, for example, on the Jews living outside the scheduled area 
and particularly on the large number of them who have been advised and induced to 
disperse from the East End of London, and on the number of small communities 
throughout the smaller towns and country districts, would be incalculable. The certain 
effect of the suggested legislation would be a creat increase in overcrowding, an 
artificial raising of rents within the scheduled areas, a depression of the value of pro- 
perties at present inhabited by working class Jews just outside such areas, a total 
upset of the equilibrium of the labour market, and a suicidal trade competition 
within the areas in question. Whilst regretting to report that the suggested compro- 
mise to meet the Jewish case is inadequate and inequitable, your Committee notes that 
so little was the Joint Committee unanimous in favour of any alterations of the present 
law, except on the lines of increasing the power of the local authorities, that a resolu- 
tion (brought forward at the first meeting of the Joint Committee on their report) that no 
farther alteration in the present law was necessary, only found as many opponents on 
the Joint Committee as supporters, and, of the four opponents, one was Lord Avebury 
and another was Sir George Doughty who only attended one of the sittings of the Joint 
Committee. In view of the equality of the voting the resolution was declared not 
carried. Your Committee recommends that the Board should raise the strongest 
objection to any legislation which proposes to deal with the Jewish aspect of Sunday 
trading in the manner suggested in the Joint Committee's report. 
The PRESIDENT moved the adoption of the report. 


The PRESIDENT, in replying to Mr. H. Beniwicu, said that the fature 
action of the Board would depend upon the steps which might be taken on 
the report of the Joint Committee. The question would be carefully 
watched, and, should legislation be attempted in the matter, the Board would 
be prepared to oppose it on the lines of the report. 


Mr. BENT WICH moved that the matter be referred back to the Law and 
Parliamentary Committee to take any action which might be necessary. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. A. G. ARNOLD and carried unanimously. 


The Aliens Act. 


The SOLIciTOR AND SECRETARY read the following letter, which had been 
sent to the Home Secretary : — . 

The Rr. Hon. Hergsert MP., 
Secretary of State for Home | epartment. 
Home Office, Whitehall, S.W. 

Sik,—-l am directed by my Board to respectfully call your attention to several 
serious defects in the working of the Aliens Act 

With the exception of my Board's letter of the 30th July last, on the subject of 
transmigrants (a reply to which my soard anxiously awaits, my Board has hitherto 
anxiously refrained from commenting on the provedure under the Act feeling that 
His Majesty's Government were doing their best to secure a humane administration of 
the Act and that a fair trial should be given to the machinery set up for such adminis- 
tration in order that it might have a chance of working smoothly. 

[t is now felt, however, that the probationary period has passed and that as time 
progresses there is a chance of the present imperfections and irregularities }ecoming 
rea aig by usage and that an unfortunate series of precedents may be so estal- 

ished. 

(1) In the first place the decisions of the Immigration Board are greatly wanting 
inunjformity. Each sitting of the Board constitutes a distinct body, placing its own 
interpretation on the Act and-Rules. As a result the admission or rejection of a 
properly qualified alien becomes largely a matter of chance. If his case comes before 
one sitting of the Board it would have every chance of admission, if before another 
it would be as likely to be rejected. This want of uniformity is particularly marked 
in the administration of the rerulations as to means. This partly arises from a marked 
difference of opinion as to whetner or not the £5 test still obtains, and as to what is 
the proper meaning of your memorandum on that important subject. My Board also 
regrets to say that the chance of admission is further diminished by the fact that some 
members of the Board are interested: in trades likely to be atlected by 
the admission of alien labour and are unable to brine an unbiassed judgment to 
bear when dealing with persons who might possibly atfect wages or profits in such 
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My Board suggests that the real interpretation of the memorandum as to the £5 
test should be placed beyond doubt, and would further earnestly suggest that uniformity 
of administration of the Act in an equitable and strictly legal manner cannot be hoped 
for until a Stipendiary Magistrate is appointed to preside or be present at each sitting 
of the Board. | 

(2) A second class of grievance is that Rule 19 which provides for the adjourn- 
ment of cases for the purpose of further inquiries cannot in many cases be utilised 
and this is well illustrated by the case of Nedwesnej (onion Board, September 7th, 
1906). In this case there was a doubt arising on the evidence, and two of the Board 
were in favour of an adjournment under Rule 19. The Clerk stated that no 
adjournment was possible as the vessel in which the alien had been carried was due 
to return the next day, and there was no other accommodation for the alien 
pending the adjournment. As a result the evidence which would have been 
available on the adjournment could not be brought before the lsoard and. the alien 
was rejected. | 

In the absence of a receiving Home, the power of adjournment given by Rule 19 is 
practically a dead letter, and an alien whose future probably depends on th> devision 
of the Board may be rejected, as this case was, in the absence of essential evidence 
which the Board was desirous of hearing. The injustice of thisis all the greater in view 
of the method of collection of the evidence for the first hearing, the absence of a 
receiving Home contributing to its imperfection by necessitating its collection within 
the shortest possible time. | : 

My Board urges that fresh pressure should be brought to bear on the Shipping 
Companies to provide a receiving Home as an essential to the proper working of the 

ct. 

(3) The method of collection of evidence and the procedure at the hearing is most 
unsatisfactory and militates obviously against the alien. In the first place the 
Interpreter, acting as the agent of the Immigration (flicer, is the person employed to 
collect the facts and Bring them before the Board. ‘The Immigration Oflicer is by 
nature of his officé the prosecutor. He has refused the alien leave to land believing 
him to be an undesirable person. It is unreasonable to expect that the Interpreter 

Will use any great effort to disprove the view taken by his superior officer. ; 
ly Board has made enquiries and has ascertained that in actual practice the 
efforts of the collector of evidence are specially directed to establishing the aliens’ 
ineligibility for admission. [Leading questions are pnt, and the persons interrogated 
being kept entirely ignorant of the object of the inquiry are afraid that they may be 
injuring their friends by their answers and often do so by concealing the truth. So 


much of the conversations so held as the Interpreter can recollect and thinks material . 


he brings before the Board as evidence on which the aliens’ fate is to be decided. 
[he persons interrogated are not invited to attend. and it is noteworthy that on 
many occasions when by chance they have attended and have obtained leave to le 
heard, their statements have entirely clashed with those of the inquiry agent and 


have proved to be correct (e.y , as of Braunstein, September 7th, 1906, |.ondon— case of 
Ostwind, Augugt 22nd, 1906, [.ondon). 


: taf difliculty of getting reliable riianee is increased by the fact that Blackwall is | 
ne 


isolated from the res of London as the Board is notin communication with the tele- 
phone. ore it otherwise, it would be open to the Board to have inquiries made and 
evidence verified in Jewish cases at the shortest notice, by the Jewish Board of 
Guardians, who are willing to offer their services for that purpose on any day but 
Saturday. The Jewish Board of Guardians keeps a staff of skilled inquiry agents 
who know the Hast End residents thoroughly, and as the b 


less foreign Jews falls on such institution its enquiries are cartain to be stringent in 


each case. 
My Board ur tbat every facility should be given for the summoning and hear- 
direct eyidénce, that in suitable cases the helpless foreigner should be allowed 


ve the benefit. of legal assistance, that the Board should be put into telephone 
communication with the rest of London and that the offer of the Jewish Board of 
Guardians--made at the request of this Board—should be accepted in lieu of the 
present system of making inquiries. 

a? The interpretation is not always as correct as could be desired. In the opinion 
of Committee the remuneration offered is not sufficient to ensure the appointment 


urden of supporting help- — 


of a reliable Interpreter. Inaccuracy in interpreting is additionally to be deplored so 
long as the Interpreter is allowed to tender his reported conversations with foreigners 
as evidence. 

(5) There is a growing tendency on the part of many of the members of the Board 
to ignore your direction as to refugees being given the benelit of. the dcubt. Meny 
Obvious refugees. have been rejected in. direct defiance of the provisions 
of the Act and of your instructions. In many cases they have been rejected 
when possessing a money qualification as well asa qualification es refugees (See the 
following |.ondon cases —Levin acriving from Vitebsk, July 5th, 1906, Wein arriving 
from Vilna, July 2nd, 1906, Emgorn from Kovno, July 2nd, 1906, Truse from Lomza, 
July l2th, 1906, Zusmas from Vitebsk, July 16th, 1906, Kutzer from Oshov, July 30th, 
1906). 

My Board appreciates that it is not always easy to get proof that an alien isa 
refugee, but it was this difliculty which no doubt led you to direct that the alien was 
to have the benefit of the doubt. Under the present practice your direction in this 
behalf is frequently ignored and thus creat hardship is caused. 

My Loard trusts that such instructions may be given and regulations made as will 


prevent a further recurrence of the irregularities to which my Board has ventured to 
call your attention. 


Trusting that this communication will receive your favourable consideration, 
[ am, yours faithfully, 
Crar_es H. L. EManver, 
: Solicitor and Secretary. 

The PrRSIDENT explained that the letter was based on a resolution 
passed by the Alien Immigration Committee of the board. 

Some discussion as to whether the letter should be embodied in the 
report of the Board followed. It was ultimately decided in the affirmative. 


The School at Tangier. 


The report of Mr. E. J. Dempster, English master at the Tangier School, 
was read. It suggests certain improvements in the methods of instruc- 
tion at the school. 

At the instance of the PRESIDENT, the matter was referred to a special 
committee of members of the Board. I)r. Kichholz, Mr. D, Q. Henriques and 
Mr. Joshua M. Levy were appointed for the purpose. 


Jewish Pupils in Council Schools. 


The SouiciroR AND SECRETARY ealled attention to an application made on 
behalf of Jewish children in Council schools to be excused from attendance 
on the Day of Atonement. A letter in reply had been received from the 
London County Council stating that the Jewish children would be allowed to 
leave school in time to keep the holiday. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. EtcuHorz ealled the attention of the Board to the fact that the 
London Swimming Schools Association, which organised an annual competi- 
tion among schools in London, was to hold this year’s competition on a 
lriday evening, and that Jewish children would therefore be excluded. 
This was considered a great grievance among East End schools. He asked 
if the Board was taking any action in the matter. 

Mr. B. S. Srrats, M.P., offered to bring the matter under the notice of 
the London County Council, and was authorised to represent the Board in 
the matter. 

The Board and the Cape Town Congregation. 

The SouiciToR AND SECRETARY stated that a communication had been 
received from the Secretary of the Cape Town Hebrew Congregation, taking 
exception to the fact that the Board had recognised the local board of 
leputies, with whom the congregation had no connection, and with whom 
they were not satistied. The Secretary of the congregation later on asked 


the London Board to apply to the local Board for payment of their subscrip- - 


tion. He (Mr. Emanuel) had thought that this was a joke, and had written to 
that effect. (Laughter.) A reply nad been received from the congregation 
stating that the matter had been laid before the Committee, and enclosing a 
draft. Regret was expressed that owing to a misunderstanding the matter had 
been subjected to such a lengthy correspondence. The letter also contained 
the following passage: 

This Committee was led to believe that your Board, by recognising and entering 
into negotiations with a certain local Association, had, as a matter of course, taken the 
responsibility of defraying the share of your expenses allocated to South Africa off 
this congregation's shoulders, and as, by the inability of Mr. David Isaacs to act as the 
delegate of this congregation on your Board, this congregation was virtually unrepre- 
sented, this inference was only natural. You will, | trust, learn from the foregoing 
that the Committee of this Congregation did not intend to indulge in any pleasantry 
at the expense of your Board. it appeared, however, strange that your Board had 
recognised the local Association above referred to without in any way enquiring from 
this Congrevation as to the status of that Association and charging this Congregation 
with a share of your expenditure. 

| | The Maiden Lane Synagogue Cemetery. 

Mr. Henry L. Harris brought to the notice of the Board what he 
described as the disgraceful and disgusting condition of the Maiden Lane 
Synagogue burial-ground. He stated that a member of the synagogue had 
told him that the congregation had raised about £60 for the purpose of 
improving the condition of the ground, but that the honorary ollicers would 
do nothing in the matter. 
asked to inspect the cemetery and report to the Board at its next meeting. 


Mr. M. J. GARCIA pointed out that the Maiden Lane Synagogue had no > 


funds for the purpose. 

The PRESIDENT suggested that the Secretary of the Board should be 
instructed to send a letter to the Synagogue on the subject. This was 
agreed to.. 

Miscellaneous. | 
| The appointments of Mr. H. Lipson as Deputy for the Fountains 
Synagogue, Liverpool, and of Mr. Samuel Spitzel, as Deputy for the 
Hanley Synagogue, in place of his late father, Mr. Louis Spitzel, were 
reported. | 

The draft annual report was considered and adopted with various slight 
amendments. 

The case of the lad Glass, left on the hands of the Board, who paid five 
shillings a week for his maintenance, was again brought up. The SOLICITOR 
and SECRETARY said he thought there was a possibility of discovering the 
address of the lad’s father, in the event of which the responsibility could be 
thrown upon his shoulders. 

The matter was referred to the Law and Parliamentary Committee. 

The SouicrroR and SECRETARY reported the action which had been taken 
by the Conjoint Foreign Committee with reference to the recent massacre 
at Siedlce, details of which have already been published. 

The appointments of the Rey. B. N. Michelson and the Rev. H. Davids 
as marriage secretaries for the Newcastle and Western (London) Syna- 
gogues respectively were reported. 

Mr. Abraham Gafan was authorised to act as first marriage secretary 
for Bolton. 

Mr. A. B. Salmen’s report upon his visits to the cemeteries at Ipswich, 
Yarmouth, Great Yarmouth, King’s Lynn, and Exeter, was read. 
that his various suggestions as to 
carried out in each case. 


ol eg Herperr M. Ap.igr spoke in North Paddington on Tuesday for the United 
vole 


He suggested that Mr. A. B. Salmen should be 


It stated 
repairs and improvements had been 
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The New French Ministry and the Jews. 
[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. | 
PARIS, 80TH OCTOBER. 

It was easy to foresee that the constitution of the new Cabinet would 
arouse the greatest indignation throughout the Nationalist and anti-Semitic 
world in France—including apostate Jews such as M. Arthur 
Meyer—and that the organs of these parties would exploit the composition 
of the Clemenceau Cabinet to denounce again the Jewish peril and the 
tyranny to which our coreligionists have reduced the country. ‘M. 
Clemenceau had foreseen this tempest. He has nevertheless not deviated 
from the line of conduct he had marked out for himself, and he allows the 
anti-Semitic tirades to continue without taking them into account. 

Asa matter of fact the Jewish question no longer enters into the calcula- 
tions of those who have to form a Cabinet, and we are no longer in the days 
of M. Méline, who from the tribune of the Chamber of Deputies reproached 
the Jews in France with having sown the wind, and predicted that they 
would reap the whirlwind. Whatever their enemies may say, the French 
Jews have never sought anything else but to live at peace in the country, 
and to contribute towards its prosperity in every phase of social activity. 
if they have taken their share in public life, if several of them are represen- 
tatives of the nation in the parliamentary assemblies, it is a rdle which their 
quality as citizens gave them the right to exercise. Moreover, and to a 
certain extent it is to be deplored, in the course of recent years there has 
never been an intervention on their part in Parliament when calumnious 
accusations, such as in the sad hours of the Dreyfus Affair, were hurled at 
the Jews as a body. In spite of all and although they have maintained a 
reserve, which has sometimes been carried to excess, our coreligionists have 
yet been regarded as the authors of every misfortune that has befallen the 
country. France, according to this view, is a republie of Jews, submitted 


to their entire domination. The two principal grievances against the Jews. 


which, at present, are being openly expressed, are that they have ruined in 
France the worship of the Christian religion and of the flag. 

Now the Jews have always shown themselves most respectful to the 
religion of others. Many cases might be mentioned of Jews 


who had assisted Catholic charitable organisations at the same 
time that they supported Jewih institutions. There are localities 


where Jews accord regular grants to churches and priests. Where shall 
we find instances of Catholics doing the same for our synagogues ? 
The Jews in France had no share in bringing about the Separation Law. 
They heldaloof trom every agitation which followed the passing of that Law. 
Although, as I have just said, they had done nothing to call forth the Law, 
they are seriously atfected by it; indeed, it could not have been otherwise, 
for an exception could not have been made in their favour.. They have sub- 
mitted with resignation, and since the Law has been promulgated they are 
taking steps to organise themselves in view of the new régime which will 
come into operation at the end of the year. All their good will, their sub- 
mission to the laws of the country in religious matters; all this did not 
prevent the anti-Semites from denouncing them, and under the Clemenceau 
Cabinet, as under the Waldeck-Rousseau and Combes ministries, they are 
accused of having been in the front rank of those who have declared war 
against the Church of Christ. The reproach is hurled at them that they have 
bought ministers whom they have compelled to dance to their tune. Did 
not M. Drumont go so far the other day as to say that the chief advisers of 
M. Clemenceau, against whose will he is powerless, are MM. de Rothschild 
and Joseph Reinach ? | | 

As regards the worship of the flag, the Jews in France—it is almost an 
insult to them to mention this calumny—are as devoted to it as all other 
Frenchmen. It is easy to convince ourselves of this by secrutinising the lists 
of the Jewish oflicers and soldiers who have fallen on the field of honour, 
and noting how great even to-day is the number of those who have taken up 
a military career and have attained the highest grades solely through merit. 
They would be more numerous still, if, in consequence of the anti-Semitic 


- movement which had taken root in the Army as the result of the Dreyfus Case, 


life had not been rendered impossible for many of them by their comrades who 
compelled them to resign their commissions, and as another result, partially to 
abandon during recent years a career which offered so few guarantees of 
tolerance. Just as from the religious point of view the anti-Semites charge 
the Jews with being the allies of freemasons, so from the patriotic stand- 
point, their merits notwithstanding, they are described as emulators of 
the Internationalists and persons without a fatherland. 

The manner in which the hopes of the anti-Jews have been clouded has 


rendered our enemies more sour than ever on account of the colleagues with © 


whom M. Clemenceau has surrounded himself. 
Premier. himself is odious to them ; for they know that he is 
in the front rank of those who unmasked their designs by 
his courageous campaign in the Dreyfus Case. For this they cannot 
forgive him. But it is, above all, the appointment of General 
Picquart to the Ministry of War which arouses their anger; for in it they 
see the influence of the all-powerful Jews, Certain organs of a less ferocious 
anti-Semitism have attempted to exploit the appointment of General Picquart 
for their cause by regarding him asa Nationalist and an anti-Semite. But 
the anti-Semitism of the hero who saved Captain Dreyfus at the risk of his 
own position and of a brilliant future cannot hold water in the face of the 
most elementary reasoning. Hence, the anti-Semites of note do not deceive 
themselves, and are pouring out on the Minister of War their habitual 
vocabulary of anti-Jewish abuse. His appointment, according to them, 
signifies the triumph of Alfred Dreyfus. It is Dreyfus, they say, who is at 
the bottom and the centre of everything ; it is the service of Jewry, which 
is now ruling, substituted for the service of the fatherland. The new Cabinet 
is a Ministry of treason, incapable of defending the frontiers. Picquart is the 


The personality of the 


valet of Jewry. These are some of the typical phrases daily employed by 


the press which follows the lead of Drumont. 

Happily, enlightened persons are no longer deceived, and in the 
midst of their fellow-citizens working with them for the development 
of a France ever greater, more free and better, deaf to clamour which finds 
no echo, our French coreligionists are congratulating themselves on the 
advent of an era of justice and equality for all. , 


MUCH sympathy is felt for Mr. Samuel I. Cohen, the highly esteemed 
Secretary of the Spanish and Portuguese Congregation and of the Shecheta 
Board (whose devotion to his sisters is known to a wide circle of friends), 
in the bereavement he has sustained by the death of his eldest surviving 
sister, Miss Martha Cohen. She had been an invalid for some time, and a 
few weeks ago a critical operation was performed which gave her consider- 
able relief. Miss Cohen was making excellent progress when heart trouble 
supervened, and after a brief rally she passed away last Friday. Although 
she was not a member of the congregation, Miss Cohen for several years 
supervised the decoration of the Succah at the Bevis Marks Synagogue. The 
interment was on Monday at the Willesden Cemetery, where the 
deceased’s parents, the Rev. Isaac Cohen and Mrs, Cohen, are buried, | 


The Jewish Exhibition. 


The Exhibition of Jewish Art and Antiquities, which is to be held at 
the Whitechapel Art Gallery, will be opened next Tuesday afternoon, at 
five o'clock, by Canon Barnett, and the Chair will be taken by the Chiet 
Rabbi, supported by Mrs. 8. A. Barnett, the Rev. Haham Dr. Gaster, Mr. 
Stuart M. Samuel, M.P., and Sir Isidore Spielmann, F.S.A., Canon Barnett 
is Chairman of the Trustees of the Gallery, and it was he who originally sug- 
gested the idea of holding a Jewish Exhibition. For many weeks past Mr. 
Campbell Ross, Secretary of the Gallery, has been exceedingly busy col- 
lecting and arranging the exhibits, and the heavy werk which has been 
thrown upon him and Mr. Aitken, the Director, 1s now nearing completion. 
It will be the largest exhibition that has been held in W hitechapel since 
the Gallery was opened, five years 

A considerable proportion of the things that were exhibited at the 
Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition, at the Albert Hall, in 1887, will be 
seen again, With the addition of many objects that were not then shown. 
And entirely new will be the departinent of modern art containing pictures 
on Jewish and general subjects (together with a few pieces of sculpture) 
by a very considerable number of Jewish artists, English and foreign, 

'«Anglo-Jewish history im its various branches will be illustrated by 
portraits, prints, drawings, books, manuscripts, and numerous other 
objects of interest. The Ecclesiastical Art section will comprise syna- 
yogue appurtenances and requisites for home worship. Phe various syna- 
gogues have lent many valuable things, and the Sassoon collection (now 
the property of Mrs. 98. Ly, Sassoon) will again he represented. Under 
the head of Antiquities will come ancient coins, charms and amulets, 
betrothal and wedding-rings, ancient tiles and tombstones and _ relics, 
besides rare and richly-illuminated bibles, prayer-books, manuscripts, and 
other works. The principal contributors in the department of Anglo- 
Jewish History will be Mr. Israel Solomons, Sir Isidore Spielmann and 
the Rey. Dr. Hermann Gollancz. In that of Antiquities, the Chief Rabbi, the 
Rev. Dr. Gaster, Mr. Elkan N. Aditer, Mr. David Sassoon, Mr. Isaac 
Sassoon, Mr Solomon Schloss, the Rev. B. Berliner, Mrs. Asher Myers, and 
Messrs. Spink and Co,, who will show a collection of ancient Jewish coins. 
There will be a large number of portraits of Jewish worthies, and the various 
Jewish architects contribute plans of synagogues, ete. | 

In the section of Modern Art, deceased artists will be represented by 
the works of Solomon Hart. R.A., Abrahain Solomon and Simeon Solomon. 
Living artists exhibiting include Josef Israels, B. 35. Marks, Solomon J. 
Solomon, R.A., W. Rothenstein, Alfred Wolmark, Frank Emanuel, Isaac 
Snowman, Carl Schloesser, Edgar Seligman, Mary F. Raphael, L. Pili- 
chowski, Lucien and Camille Pissarro, Miss Florence Marks, L. Levy 
Dhurmer, Mrs. Delissa Joseph, Herbert and Emanuel Horwitz, 8. RK. 
Samuel, Louis Conrad, J: H. Amschewitz, A. Birkenruth, M. Maimon, 
Lawrence Harris, E. Phillips Fox, Miss Amy.Drucquer, Miss M. Agnes 
Cohen, Miss Ellen G. Cohen, Miss Lizzie Hands, Miss Maud Beddington, 
Mark Zangwill, Mayer Klang, Lady Sassoon, Miss R. Solomon, Joseph 
Mordecai, Leo Mielziner, G. Epstein, Assur Michaelson, E. Frankfort, Miss 
kK. Q. Henriques, Mrs. F. 8. Franklin, Mr. Philip J. Kaufman, Mrs. 
Imano, Miss Hannah Myers, Alfred Praga, Lawrence B. Phillips, Miss Flora 
Lion, Miss Emma Magnus, Miss Rose Leo, W. Heydemann, Prof. Grun- 
wald, Miss Katherine M. Cohen, Mr. Arthur C. Behrend, Miss Eva Simon, 
Miss Nellie Isaac, Miss May Sandheim, Mark Weinberg, J. Worms, Joseph 
Wolinski, Albert Rothenstein, James L. Henry. Mrs. E. 8. Sutro, Madaine 
Darmesteter, Mrs. G. Estelle Nathan, Miss K. L. Andrade, Mrs. Herbert 
Samuel, Miss Anne Marks, Prof. Liebermann, Isaac Israels, and various 
others. This portion of the Exhibition will probably prove the more popu- 
lar with the general public, while the other sections will chiefly interest 
those who desire to inform themselves on matters relating to Jewish 
history and literature and Jewish ritual. A catalogue is being prepared, 
which will be issued at the modest price of one penny, in order to bring 
it within the reach of the majority of the visitors. The Exhibition will be 
open six weeks, and it is intended to make arrangements for parties of 
school children to visit the Gallery in the charge of guides, who will explain 
the various features of interest. Various gentlemen have also volunteered 
their services to conduct parties of the general public round the Exhibition. 


A Bad Attestation.—In the Probate Divorce and Admiralty Division 
(Probate), before the Right Honourable Sir Gorell Barnes, President, a curious 
point was raised on Tuesday in the matter of the goods of Julius Simon, 
deceased. Mr. Julius Simon, managing director of the Anglo-Californian 
Bank, and for many years a member of the Committee of the Jews’ Free 
School, died at 34, De Vere Gardens, on July 27th this year, leaving a will 
dated December 29th, 1905, and a later codicil made on the day of his death, 
bequeathing an additional £1,000 to his daughter Helen. The executors, 
including the sons Edgar Leon and Julian Henry, were willing to admit the 
codicil to probate, but a difficulty arose as to the attestation. The 
codicil was written out by Mr. Edgar Leon Simon at his father’s 
direction and signed by the father in the presence of Mr. KE. L. 
Simon and Mr. C. B. Voisey, the latter of whom at once 
attested the signature. It was then taken into an adjoining 
room where it was attested by Mr. Henry Hyman Salomens. Later in the 
day the attestation of Mr. Salomons was discovered to be invalid and Mr. E. 
L. Simon took the document into his father’s room and himself attested it 
there. It appeared however that at that time the deceased was unconscious. 
The President said that the document was not duly attested. Mr. John 
Ellison Otto, instructed by Messrs. Simpson, Callingford and Co., said 
that all the beneficiaries consented to the codicil being admitted. The 
President, nevertheless, said the motion for probate must be dismissed as the 
codicil was not attested in the presence of the testator having regard to the 
fact that the testator was unconscious. The President added, however, that 
rs parties interested could please themselves as to how they should divide 

money. 


The late Nurse Sophie.-—“ Lo, some we loved, the loveliest and the 
best, By time or fate of their sweet vintage prest, Have drunk their cup a 
round or two before, And one by one gone silently to rest.” Of these was 
Narss Sophie, whose death occurred at Kieff on October 19th. For two years 
she served the Jewish community in London as matron of the créche in New 
Road, and many a poor mother will weep for her to-day as she remembers her 
kindly acts and the love she so freely gave to the babies committed to her 
care. A career of strenuous labour for others, of enthusiastic self-forgetful- 
ness, has been cut short at the early age of twenty-six. A true daughter of 
Russia, of immense energy, she had struggled against all obstacles to obtain 
for herself education and culture. A patriot to her finger-tips, like every 
educated Russian, she was impulsive and courageous to recklessness, and 
withal so truly womanly and tender-hearted that the poor, the sick, and 
distressed found a true friend and comforter when they brought their 

eir cause, e a magnetic person f wly, 
ll who knew her mourn her loss,-~A, M, ” 
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The Travels of Sir Moses Montefiore. 


At Montefiora College, Ramszate, on Sunday, the Rev. Herman Shandel 
lectured before the members of the local Jewish Literary Society on the 
“Travels of Sir Moses Montefiore in the East.” There was a large atten- 
dance of members as well as a considerable number of the general public. 
The lecture was madeadditionally interesting by being illustrated with lantern 
views. Mr. R. SEBAG-MONTEFIORE, the President, was in the Chair, and the 
lecturer, in his opening remarks, welcomed the President on his return from 
a tourin North America. 


The LECTURER first dealt with the hardships and‘dangers attached to 
travelling eighty years ago, especially in regard to parties like those 
organi by Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore. In addition to the ordinary 
dangers of travel by land and sea, there were the discomforts and hardships 
experienced by observant Jews, who provided their own commissariat. The 
first mission to the East was undertaken during the period of the battle 
of Navarino (1827), the travellers narrowly escaping destruction when, 
before the eyes of Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore a vessel was blown 
up and 200 lives lost. The whole of Europe, Syria and Turkey were in 
turmoil. This first journey was morely the accomplishment of a desire to. 
see the Holy Land. Then there were only 50 Sephardic families and 40 
Ashkenazic families in Jerusalem. That journey implanted in Sir Moses a 
love for the Holy Land, and, forgetting all discomforts and hardships, he 
re-visited the country on six subse:juent occasions, On each occasion he did 
good to his coreligionists, establishing educational and other institutions, 
and showing them how to lift themselves from their stato of extreme 
poverty. His work was not merely one of distributing doles. He aimed at 
the establishment of colonies for the pursuit of agriculture, seeing that the 
land was productive and well-provided with water—a rich land, upon which 
are the necessities of life and many of the luxuries could be raised. He 
desired to teach the Jews not to depend upon charity, and he had a great 
desire to see the Jews of Europe who were bent on emigration returning to 
the Holy Land instead of turning either to New South Wales or Canada. He 
believed Jews would be happier, more prosperous and more peaceful under 
the dominion of the Turkish Empire. He also considered those who were 
unable to help themselves by reason of bad health, and established a «lispen- 
sary, where he maintained a doctor for about forty years, paying him a 
substantial yearly stipend and sending him, as occasion demanded, a plenti- 
ful supply of drugs and surg‘cal appliances. The lecturer also devoted 
attention to Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore’s alarming experiences when 
they visited the Cave of Machpelab, an excellent picture of the famous Mos«u6e 
being shown. When the English travellers were at Hebron they had a great 
desire to visit the Shrine, a privilege denied to all except the followers of 
Mahomed. Although accompanied by the Governor and Sheikh of Hebron, 
the people in charge of the Mosque refused admission, and 500 Arabs, armed. 
with sticks, endeavoured to prevent an entrance being obtained. As soon 
as an entrance was gained Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore were compelled 
to beat a hasty retreat on account of the dangers around them. In dealing 
with the visit to Damascus (1810), one of the most important missions, the 
lecturer referred to the courteous audience given by the Sultan and the 
grant of the historical Firman, allowing the Jews all the privileges enjoyed 
by the members of other religions under the Sultan. These privileges are 
enjoyed to the present day. While on the same mission Sir Moses learnt 
with much grief that a tombstone containing an inscription very injarious 
to the Jews was in one of the churches of Damascus. It referred to Father 
Tommaso, and alleged that he had been murdered by the Jews. Asa matter 
of fact, Father Tommaso was not even dead at that time, and the bones 
deposited beneath the tombstone were ‘afterwards stated to be the remains 
of the carcase of asheep. Sir Moses determined to interview the Pope on 
his return journey, and plead for the removal of the offensive inscription. In 
Rome, however, all channels were closed against his petition finding its way 
to His Holiness. Sir Moses failed in his object then, but, after twenty years’ 
constant agitation, he eventually succeeded in having the infamous inscription 
removed. His successful efforts to relieve the persecuted and imprisoned 
Jews of Damascus were also referred to. A number had been condemned to 
death upon false accusations, and Sir Moses took a firm stand in proving the 
innocence of those who had died in prison and releasing those who still 
remained imprisoned with the prospect of approaching execution. Amongst 
the numerous pictures shown were reproductions of the Cave of Machpelah, 
ex plained as being exceedingly difficult to obtain; of the famous travelling- 
coach setting out on a journey; and of Sir Moses in his uniform as City 
Lieutenant, from the well-known picture by Solomon Hart, the original of 
which is at East Cliff Lodge. | 


Thanks were accorded to the lecturer, on the motion of the PresipENT, 
seconded by Rev. J. PIPERNO. | 


; A MARRIAGE has been arranged between Miss Marjorio Krauss, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Sydney Krauss, 25, Palace Court, and Mr. Martin Grunebaum, 
son of Mrs. Grunebaum, 3, Princes Square. | 


Marriage of Mr. Sidney Simon and Miss Ivy Walford.—The 
marriage of Mr. Sidney A. Simon, son of Mr. and Mrs. Salis Simon, and 
Miss Ivy Blanche Walford, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Howard J. Walford, of 47, 
Hamilton Terrace, was solemnised at the Bayswater Synagogue, Chichester 
Place, last Tuesday. The officiating ministers were the Chief Rabbi and the 
Revs. Professor Dr. Gollancz, I. Samuel and R. Harris. The bride entered 
the synagogue leaning on the arm of her father, to the strains of the “ Bridal 
March” from “ Lohengrin.” She was attended by six bridesmaids and two 
pages, who acted as train-bearers. The bride’s dress was of white duchesse 
satin, elegantly made. She carried a bouquet of lilies and other white exotics. 
The bridesmaids were attired in dainty white dresses trimmed with pale 
blue, and wore three-cornered white hats with ostrich plumes, each carrying 
@ bouquet of Jilies of the valley. The bride’s mother wore a becoming dress 
of dark blue silk, and held a bouquet of pink carnations. Mrs. Simon worea 
gown of black silk trimmed with lace; her bouquet was of pink roses. The 

Synagogue was tastefully decorated with lilies, chrysanthemums and palms. 
After the ceremony, a largely-attended reception was held at Hamilton Terrace. 
The presents were costly and numerous. 


_ Generous Gift by Baron Henri de Rothschild.—The Evening 
Standard of Wednesday, says :—Baron Henri de Rothschild, the millionare 
doctor of medicine, attended a lecture on cancer, given in Paris, by Dr. 
Poerier, who expressed regret that France had no cancer institute. At the 
end, the Baron sent up a note to the lecturer, saying how pleased he was 
with the address, and enclosing “a little cheque towards the preliminary 
expenses of a cancer institute.” The cheque was for £4,000. 


Tas Ohief Rabbi was one of the speakers at a meeting held on Monday at the 
nsion House in furtherance of the movement for the national observance of Sunday 
. he wishe Oo em © necessit, 


Notes from Berlin. 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. | 
| BERLIN, OCTOBER 29TH. 

The genial rascal, whose exploit, clever in contrivance and bold in 
execution, has increased the gaiety of nations, has been run to earth, I refer, 
of course, to the sham Captain, who, with real soldiers, took possession of 
the Town Hall of Koepenick, arrested the Burgomaster and Chief Cashier, 
and decamped with the town’s treasure. Iam induced to refer to the oeccur- 
rence, to which otherwise a place would hardly be accorded in the pages of 
the Jewish Chronicle, by the comments concerning it in the Stattsbirger 
Zeitung. Your readers have laughed their fill, and Berliners have laughed as 
they have never laughed before. Their merriment was not one jot restrained 
by the consideration that the world was laughing at them, as well as with 
them. Although at their own expense, the joke was too good a one not to be 
thoroughly enjoyed. Nevertheless, a moral was drawn, and all the better 
organs of the Press pointed out that the fossilised militarism, the blind 
worship of the “ uniform,” which prevailed in Prussia, had alone made possi- 
ble the performance of this huge Gilbertian comedy. Dr. Stécker’s organ will 
not have it so. It has heard no laughter except from Jews, who tried to bring 
discredit on the institutions of the country. The world had not laughed at 
all, but regarded the Koepenick affair with envious admiration as a fresh 
proof of that undeviating, unquestioning spirit of discipline, which is 
Prussia’s pride and glory, and the source of its strength and supremacy. But 
in order to havea fling at the Jews, the Staatsbirger Zeitung was not satis- 
fied to confess itself deaf and blind to surrounding events. It is the mission 
of the Staatsbiirger Zeitung to trace every possible offence to Jewish origin. 
The hunt after the redoubtable “Captain” was hot and furious, but the 
chances seemed remote of eatching the quick-witted rogue. Now was the 
time for the Staatsbiirger Zeitung to come with its wanted, valuable clue. 
The culprit sought for in all probability was a Jew. Was he not described as 
having crooked legs and a hooked nose, and are not these the most distin- 
guishing Semitic characteristics 2 Well, the man whose extraordinary feat 
has heen the subject of general conversation for a fortnight past, is now in 
gaol—it has heen his home for more than half his life—lut he is certainly 
nota Jew. Not an Aryan in the oflice of the Staatsbiirger Zeitung has a nose 
more flat. 

The new “ Handelshochschule” in Charlottenburg was, last Saturday, 


inaugurated by the Emperor. — A distinguished audience filled every available — 


space in the great hall, and listened with sustained interest to the speeches, 
among others, of the Minister of Trade and Professor Jastrow, the distin- 
guished first Rector of the new Commercial University. Of the latter, I gave 
a brief biographical sketch on his appointment to his present high post some 
months ago. The services of another of the speakers in connection with the 
great institute, Stadtrat Weigert, one of the most hard-working and distin- 
guished members of our municipal parliament, have been rewarded by the 
bestowal of the Order of the Red Eagle, third class. 

The tenth Congress of the Union of (:erman Societies for the Prevention 


of Cruelty to Animals has, by {5 votes for to 30 against, resolved to petition ° 


the Governments of the various Federal States to prohibit the Jewish method 
of slaughtering in its present form. | 


Mr. H. has been awarded a silver medal for his 
silver-work exhibited at the Milan International Exhibition. Silver 


embossing, we may mention, is one of Mr. Emanuel’s hobbies. 


METROPOLITAN SCHOOb 


BEFORE OHOOSING A SOHOOL 
Send for Wustrated Prospectus of 


| PITMAN’S, THE MOST SUCCESSFUL § 


OF ALL GOMMEROIAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
IN THE KINGDOM. 


Principal - BERNARD DE BEAR. 


(Late Examiner, London Chamber of Commerce.) 


BUSINESS COURSE FOR BOYS. 


Specially designed to Prepare Juniors for Progressive Appoint- 
ments in Leading City Houses. The School has established an 
Influential Connection in Banking, Insurance, Shipping, and 
Business Circles, which ensures to all its Efficient Students a 
Suitable Opening in Business Life. 


SECRETARIAL COURSE FOR GIRLS 


Qualifying for Superior Appointments as Secretaries, Amanu- | 
enses, Shorthand-Typists,etc. The Best Positions Open to Young 4 
Ladies are Invariably Secured by Students of the School. 4 


35,000. APPOINTMENTS SECURED. 


The School's Situations Bureau is the Most Influential Agency 
in London for Obtaining Desirable Posts. All Students have 
Free Use of the Bureau on completion and at any time in the 
future. Over 2,000 Vacancies at disposal annually. Upwards 
of 35,000 past students already placed. : 


PITMAN'S PROSPECTUS SENT FREE. 
WRITE, CALL OR TELEPHONE. 


ADDRBES (MBNTIONING No, 8), Tas SEcrarary, 
ox PITMAN’S METROPOLITAN SCHOOL 


“ti44 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


TELEPHONE 832 CENTRAL. 
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Anglo-Jewish Association. 


The first meeting of the Council of the Anglo-Jewish Association since 
_ the recess was held on Sunday at the Great Western Hotel, Paddington. 
There were present : —- 

Mr. CLaupe G. Monreriorg, President, in the Chair, Lady Lewis, Mrs. Adler, 
Madame Otterbourg, Miss Laura Adler, Dr. Alfred Wol!t, Messrs. Israel Abrahams, 
lu. N. Adler, J. Cowen, E. A. Franklin, F.S. Franklin, H. A. Franklin, F. B. Halford, 
B. Kisch, H. M. Kisch, C.S.I. (President of the Bristol Branch), Harry R. Lewis, E. J. 
Loewe, J. Prag, Albert L. Samuoll (President of the Cardi? Branch), Selim Samuel, 
Harold Simmons (Special Representative of the Cardi! Branch), Oswald J. Simon, 
Selim Solomon and J. Zossenheim. 


A letter was read from Lieut.-Col. Henriques in which he expressed his 
desire to retire from the Council. 

On his own suggestion, the PresipeNr was authorised to communicate 
with Col. Henriques with the view tothe withdrawal of his resignation. 
The Jate Rev. S. Singer. 
The CHAIRMAN said: Since we met last death has removed from us one 
of the most distinguished members of our community. It is not necessary 
for me to speak to you here at any length about Mr. Singer. In him many of 
us have lost a dear friend, and I’ think that the dearer a friend is to us the 
less we are inclined to catalogue his merits and his virtues. A really big 
man has passed away, and we who ramain are much the poorer. It was a 
misfortune to our Association that Mr. Singer was only able, on comparatively 
rare occasiong, to attend the meetings of the Council. A nearer and more 
sacred duty kept him elsawhere. When he did come, his ripe judgment and 
penetrating insight easily made themselves felt. . 
Executive Committee, of which, for the last few years, he had been a member. 
He was not able to come very often, yet the few times he did come made us 
keenly wish that just he should have been the most regular attendant. Bus 
Mr. Singer, though he could not ofcen attend our meetings, had a high 
Opinion of the utility and importance of our Association. He added his 
persuasions to mine to,induce his son to become our Hon. Secretary at the 
late dinner, and he came with me-—1 fear at considerable discomfort and 
Strain for he was already getting weak on several begging expeditions 
both in the City and in the West End, on bohalf of our Association. 
Many humorous incidents of these bagging expeditions for I had boen with 


him on several such errands bafore for the Jewish Religious ducation Board — 


_ will long remain in ny memory. Mach of the success which w2 achieved, 
indeed, nearly all of it, was due to his genial and powerful advocacy of our 
cause. And when we failed, it was he who best kept his temper and his 
cheerfulness. Bat! must not linceram yng these memories. An illustrious 
member of the commanity and of our body has passed away: we can but 
convey to those nearest and dearest to him oar deep sense of the awful loss 
which they have sust sined, our profouadest condolence and sympathy. 

Mr. ELLIS A. FRANKLIN, in sec nding the vote, said that no-one had been 
more intimately associated with Mr. Singer than he. He did not know of 
anyone who was more worthy of their expression of regret. Mr. Singer's 
merits had been discussed at the various organisations with which he had been 
connected, and they could hardly add anything fresh. Mrs. Singer hai had 
a dreadful loss, and it was dus to her and to her family that they should offer 
their sincere condolence. 


The motion was carried unanimously. 


| The Jate Mr. B. l. Belisha. | 
. The CHAIRMAN said:-1 would like to adda word about another rood 
friend of our Association who has recently died, though it would not be io 
accordance with precedent to move a formal resolution. | allude to Mr. 
Belisha. He was an ardent and zealous mambar of our Manchester Branch, 
by whom his loss will be specially deplored. Many of you will remember the 
perfervid nature of the man, his passionate affection for his ancestral race. 
He was not always inagreement with the views of this C suneil, but, howaver 
strongly he expressed his opinions, one knew that they were honestly held, 
and the outcome of a true devotion ani enthusiasm. He suffered from heart 
disease and he ought to have lived a qaiet life and to have avoided excite- 
ment, but he was the last man to have dona this, and was quite ready to take 
his life in his hands if he thereby could further the cause he had at heart. 
We shall all wish, lam sure, to record our sympathy with those who specially 
mourn the loss of our brave and valiant brother, with our colleagues of the 
Manchester branch, and, above all, with the members of his family. 


Proposed Jewish Orphan Asylum in Jerusalem. 
_ The SECREI ARY read a latter from Herr David Wollfsohn, President of the 
Z:onist Actions Com nitt39, stating that the ysarly Conference of the Zionist 
organisation had voted 100,000 franes for tha erection in Palestina of an 
asylra for children who had been barefs of their parents in the late Rujsian 


po’,coms, and asking whether ths Anglo-Jawish Associ ition would b3 prepared 


.v participate in the execution of the scheme. 
The PRESIDENT said he thought that all they could do was to point out 
that the matter did not come within thair purview, and that more>ver they 
had no fands for the purpose. 1t was quite impossible for them to take part 
in the establishment of a charitable institution in Palestine, even if it were 
a desirable thing to do. . 
_ Mr. B. Kiscu said that as evidence of good-will on-tha part of the Council 
it might perhaps be thought advisable to cal! the attention of the Conjoint 
Committee of the Association and the Board of Dspuaties to the matter. 
Perhaps that Committee might apply some of the balance of the Kishineff 
fund to the purpose. It was quite possible that it might ba deemed to be a 
proper application for some of the funds of the Kishineff collection, and he 
therefore moved that the matter be referred to the Conjoint Committee. 

Mr. ELKAN N. ADLER hoped that the Council would not agree to the 
suggestion of Mr. Kisch. He thought that it would be extremely unwise to 
mix in the political conditions of Palestine, as they would be doing if they 
adopted the plan suggested. He was not out of sympathy with the plan. 
There was not the slightest doubt that the Jews in Palestine had been in a 
state of ferment for the last few weeks in consequence of the death of the 
Haham Bashi, and this very question of Zionism and Zionistie intentions 
_ had been made a very powerful factor. Anti-Zionists had bean using the 

Zionist tendencies of the opposition for the purpose of having political action 
taken against them. It was most unwise to introduce Russian orphans into 
Palestine with an avowed Zionist intention. Taere was no conceal- 
ment about it. It was oponly suggested as a Zionist matter, and he could not 
Say that he was altogether out of sympathy with it, if they regarded it from 
a Zionist standpoint. 

The PRESIDENT said that he did not think it likely that a proposed grant 
would pass the majority of the Committee. Their idea was to guard closely 
the small balance that they had left and to regard it as a nest-egg in thecase 
of special needs arising in the future. Oa the whole, he agreed with the 
views of Mr. Elkan Adler that it would be better to rest content with the 
reply he had suggested. 


tf. Kiscd, by leave, withdrew his motion. 
was then agreed to, 


The President’s suggestion 


lt was the same at the 


Financial Statement. 


;ORETARY, in presenting the financial statement, called attention to 
the fet that it was suggested at the last meeting of the Council that a 
portion of the money on deposit at the London and Westminster Bank could 
be more advantageously placed on deposit with an Indian bank. The 
Treasurer had carried that suggestion out by placing the sum of £2,000 at 
the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, which would bear four per 
cent. interest for one year. There was also an interasting donation from the 
Sandy's Row Synagogue, which was a sum of two guineas that they voted 
annually. It was the only synagogue in the country that officially recognised 


their work by a grant from its funds, ) 
Report of the Executive Committee. 


The SecRRTARY read the following report of the Executive Committee :— 


Brancurs.—The following remittances, relating to the past financial year, have 
been raceived :—Bradford, £21 7s. 64, Oardiff, £1 17s. (balance), Shanghai, £35. 

Schoo.s —Tae Exscative Committee recommend the vote of £90, being the con- 
tribution for 1906. towards the salary of the English Master (Mr. Hobsbaum) at the 
Alexandria School. Mr. M. Sanger, the English Master at the Bagdad School, has 
sent a report, the principal passages of which will be printed in ths Annual Report 
the Association. ‘The British Consul-General, Major Ramsay, who examined the 
Iaglish classes last July, expressed his satisfaction and in some cases surprise at the 
progress made. Ile promised to write to the Indian Government, asking them to 
supply the school with an additional English Master owing to the advantages to 
commerce to be derived from the teaching of the language in Bagdad. —Mr. Haeem 
Samael has reported aninteresting donation to the Bombay School, namely, mii 
rupees being part proceeds of a winning number in a lottery drawn by & former pup 
of the School. who als» gave @ donation to the School Sy nagogue and a treat to the 
pupils The Executive Committee recommend a vote of £490 for maintenance of the 
Evelina de Rothschild School in Jerusalem for the last quarter of 1906. —The Council 
have already been made acquainted with the circumstances which led to the establish- 
ment in Salonica of a Jewish Girls’ School, where the teaching would be given 
mainly through the me lium of. English. The School, which is independent of the 
Alliance Israclite, has been warmly recommended to the Anglo Jewish Association by 
Mr. L. Allatini and by the representatives in Salonica of the Allianc 3. The local com- 
munity has been induzed to increase its promised subsidy from 1,00 francs to 1,500 
franes. a saa which may be further increased should the fiaaacial position of the 
community improve. The Council were asked to grant £100, but the Executive Com- 
mittee recommend that only a half that amount, namely £50. be voted.—The School 
Committee at Tantah (Kzypt) have agreed to contribute £090 towards the salary of 
an English master, the balance (£00) having been promised by the Anglo-Jewish 
Association. They state that if it be impossible to send a teacher from England, they 


can obtain the services of an Englishman, recently arrived, who isa good teacher and 


who knows only English. He is willing to accept asalary of tll a month. 


New Girls’ School at Salonica. 

Oa the recomm2ndation of the Execative Committee to vote £50 to the 
new Enoglish Girls’ School at Svlonica, Mrs. H. AbLen thought it was a pity 
for the Association to take on any new duties. They did not do enough for 
the schools they had already. ar 

Mr. B. Kiscu said that it was unwillingly that the Executive Committee 
felt themselves compelled to recommend the grant. The special circum- 
stances in which this vote was recommended made them feel that they would 
not ba doing right if they withheld that practical mark of sympathy. 

The PrestpenT said that he deeply sympathisad with Mrs. Adler’s con- 
tention, so) much so that he thought the views she expressed would have to 
be carried out beforelong. Possibly in the future a policy of greater concen- 
tration would have to ba followed. The circumstances of the present appli- 
cation wera, however, quite peculiar. It might, perhaps, be possible to give 
the vote of £50 asa grant for the opening of the school, but their resources 
were so meagre and already so deeply pledged, that it would be impossible 
for them to make an annual grant to the school. 

It was resolved that the amouat of £50 be voted in the form of a special 
gift and not as an annual grant. 
| The other votes were agreed to. 


Mogador Girls’ School. 


Mrs. Adler presented the repors of the Ladies’ Committee on the Girls’ 
School at Mogador, of which the following is an abstract :— 

In view of the reports concerning the Mogador School, which had reached the 
Council from the Inspectors of the Alliance Israelite, the ladies’ Committee, by the 
advice of the President, asked Mrs. Corcos to come to London, in order to consult 
with her as to the condition of the schoool. Previous to her arrival, several members 
of the Committee ha? had the opportunity of seeing Mr. Weinstein, the Headmaster of 
the Hoys’ Scaool at Mogador, who spoke inthe highest terms of Mrs. (ercos’ school, 
and of the excellent influence exarted by her on the moral tone of the girls of Mogador. 
At a meeting of the Ladies’ Coin nittee on October 17th, Mrs Corcos attended, and 
gave full and detailed acecouats of her work, and considering the small stat! and 
inadey iate equipment of the school, it was considered thatthe work was being carried 
on in an admirable manner. ‘Ihe Ladies’ Committee resolved : — 

1. To recommend that a French lady be engaged as teacher at the Mogador 
School at a salary of £30 to £10 with board aad residence —the cost in all not to 
excsed £6) per annum, and that her duties should comprise the teaching of the French 
language and the decimal system of arithmetic. ‘This teacher is to be ia addition 


tothe dressmaker, the engagement of whom was sanctioned by the Council in June 
last. 


2. ‘That asupply of books and school appurtenances should be purchased while 
Mrs. Corcos is in London, so that the ey uipment of the school should be satisfactory. 

5. Thata sum of £15 (to make good a loss through the withdrawal of a grant 
trom another quarter) be voted to Mrs. Corcos, and thatin future an additional sum: 
of £10 per annuum be grauted her towards the upkeep of the school. 

Mrs. ADLER said that the Ladies’ Committee hoped that the Council 
would carry out their recommendations. Oaly £160 was contributed last 
year by the Anglo-Jewish Associatioa to the upkeep of the school, on the 
register of which there were 214 children. lt was absolute starvation to 
keep up the school on those lines. Mrs. Corcos had, indeed, treated it as a 
labour of love. The Ladies’ Com nittee proposed that the French governess 
should bs engaged in London. It was intended that the dressmaker 
should only be engaged for one year, as after that the girls ought to be able 
to carry on the work themselves. They were already very clever, and the 
introduction of a teacher was only to give them Western ideas. 

The CHAIRMAN thought that they should, in principle, agree with the 
recommendations of the Ladies’ Committee, although on account of the rales 
he balieved they were uaable that day to pass the respective sums asked for. 
1t was very important that Mrs. Corcos could go out with the understanding 
that the improvements woald be carried out. There was no doubt that the 
school had been kept up on au extremely small grant for a 
large number of years. In some sort of way a school of over 200 children had 
been kept up for under £200 a year, which was, of course, an absurdly small 
amount. Mrs, Corcos was willing to do a labour of love, and only took from 
them a small remuneration. The school was not staffed as it ought to be. 
The school had done good work. Not long ago the Alliance Israélite sent an 
inspector to the school, and he had found various gaps and deficiencies ia the 
teaching. No doubt there was something in the criticism. What was to be 
done? There were only two courses. They might either give up the school 
or improve it. It would be very disastrous to shut up the school. The 
Alliance Israclite had not so far been able to find a building for their own 
proposed girls’ school. The school had done very good work ; it had exercised a 
very good moral influence on the toie and manners of the Jewish girls in 
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Mogador. Mrs. Corcos made the proud boast that no girl who had passed 
through her school had ever gone morally to the bad. That was of enormous 
importance. They could not keep the school on as it was at present. 
They must make some attempt to improve matters. It was very desirable to 
pass the recommendations in principle and leave the grant to be pavsed ona 
subsequent occasion. If they did not do that Mrs. Corcos would have to go out 
without her teacher and nothing would be done, it seemed to him, until 
December. | 

Mr. H. A. FRANKLIN asked whether, as it involved a very considerable 
new grant on their part, it might not be possible, considering the friendly 
interest displayed by France towards England, to induce the Alliance 
Israclite to take up the school conjointly with the Association. That might 
enable them considerably to reduce their expenses. 


Mr. J. COWEN asked on what principle the Executive Committee went in 
regard to their subventions. - 


Mr. F. S. FRANKLIN asked whether it would not be possible to obtain 
some local contributions towards the school. 

The CHAIRMAN Said that with regard to the last speaker’s suggestion he 
was afraid that the children were too poor to permit them to contribute 
towards the school. He was also afraid that Mr. H. A. Franklin’s suggestion 
was impracticable. The Alliance Israélite would either want all or nothing. 
They would not be willing to undertake half the management, and they 
could not make the school half English and half French. The Association 
might either close the school and make a grant to the new Alliance School or 
they could continue their own school. The utmost they could look for was 
that if they pointed out to the Alliance Israclite that they were taking steps 
to improve their school, that body would restore their grant. 

Mr. ISRAEL ABRAHAMS asked whether they could not obtain an assurance 
from the Alliance Israélite that they would not spring an opposition girls’ 
school on them in Mogador. The Association must really consider their 


whole policy in the matter of grants. If the Alliance Israclite wanted to © 


take over education in Morocco let them do so and let the Association pay 
more attention to Egypt. 

Dr. A. WOLFE said that Morocco was in future to be chiefly under the 
care of France and Egypt was to be under Eoglish care. That being so 
they ought to re-consider their whole policy. Why should they spend money 
in Morocco on the teaching of English when they knew that practically 
speaking that country was to be under French care, while they were neglect- 
ing Egypt where the need for Eaglish was more urgent ? 

Mr. B. Kisco said that the Executive Committee did consider all the 
circumstances and all the bearings that ought to affect their grants. It was 
difficult to put into a single sentence all the matters that were taken into 
consideration when they recommended their grants. 

The CHAIRMAN Said that if the Council thought that the policy of con- 
centration ought to be more closely followed they ought to let the matter 
stand over foranother month. He quite saw that there was something to be 
said for the argument, as French would in future be the predominating 
influence in Morocco, but there was the moral side to be considered. The 
school had done a vast amount of moral good in Mogador and he was most 
reluctant to discontinue that work. y 

Mr. E. N. ADLER thought that they were not in close enough touch with 
the Alliance Israclite. Their secretaries or some other representatives 
ought to meet once a year to discuss thoruughly their respective policies. 

It was resolved to agree in principle to the grant being made for one 
year. 


The Haskeui Girls’ School (Constantinople). 
Mme. OTTERBOURG said that the distress in the Haskeui quarter of Con- 
‘stantinople was most terrible. The whole district had been burnt out. The 
conditions there were terrifying. The young girls were subject to the most 
frightful dangers and in the circumstances she enquired whether the 
Association could not extend some further help, so that the building of the 
new school might no longer be delayed. — 

The CHAIRMAN promised to write to the Alliance asking them to use 
their best endeavours in the matter, but he was afraid that the funds at the 
disposal of the Anglo-Jewish Association were too slender to permit him to 
pledge it to increase its grant of £500. , 

The draft of the annual report was considered and adopted. 


Aria College. 


REV. J. ABELSON APPOINTED PRINCIPAL. 


The Rey. J. Abelson, 8.A., Minister of the Bristol Congregation, has been 
appointed Principal of Aria College. 

The Rev. J. Abelson was born in 1873 at Merthyr Tydvil, and is the elder 
son of the Rev. A. Abelson. He was educated at Jews’ College and University 
College, London. At the 
first-named College he passed 
through the usual curriculum, 
and won several scholarships, 
including the Certificate of 
Probationer and Associate. At 
University College, he atten- 
ded lectures in English Liter- 
q ature and Ancient History and 
| Philosophy, obtaining several 
gaining the Hollier Scholar- 
‘ship for Hebrew in 1893. He 
: | graduated at the University 

** jof London in October, 1894. 

*. / His first post was that of 
Ministerto the Cardiff Hebrew 
Congregation, on which he 
entered in November, 1895. 
While there he was very in- 
timately associated with the 
late Colonel A, E. Goldsmid 
in working for the erection 
of the new synagcgue in 
Cathedral Road. On leaving 
Cardiff for Bristol in 1899, 


Mr. Abelson was presented 
with a testimonial in recognition of his work among the Jewish poor of 


the Welsh city. At Bristol he has filled severaloffices. Besides being 
the Head Master of the Hebrew Schools and Minister, he has been 
Hon. Secretary of the Jewish Board of Guardians, of the Congre- 
gation, amd of the local Branch of the Anglo-Jewish Association, President 
of the Jewish Social and Debating Society, Vice-President of the Chevra 
Kedisha, &c. He has lectured before Literary and Zionist Societies at 


The Rev. }. Abelson, B.A. 


Bristol, Cardiff, Swansea, Newport, Merthyr, and is invited to open the session at 
Plymouth a fortnight hence ; he has also been in constant demand as a preacher 
in all the towns of the locality on special occasions, as weddings, funerals, 
consecrations of synagogues, &c. Outside the Jewish community Mr. 
Abelson has lectured on religious topics to Bible classes of all denominations 
in Bristol, Cardiff and Bath. He gave several lectures before the Oriental 
Society at University College and the Theosophical Society, and the other 
day he read a paper on the Jewish Aspect of Peace before the Society's 
meeting at Clifton. Mr. Abelson has contributed several articles and 
sermons to the Jewish Chronicle, the local newspapers, and the Theosophical 
Review. An article from his pen, entitled * Maimonides on the Jewish 
Creed,” appears in the October number of the Jewish Quarterly Review. 


Round the Children’s Services. 


AT THE NEW WEST END. 


No stranger entering the Vestry Room of the New West End Syna- 
gogue to attend the Children’s Service could fail to be struck with the 
sincerity and enthusiasm of the young congregants. The autumn sun 
streamed in ona large well-proportioned room filled with child worshippers. 
Fully ten minutes before the time to commence there was scarcely a vacant 
seat, and the demeanour of the children assembled brought the conviction 
that these Sabbath services had already accomplished much that their pro- 
moters wished. ‘To the late Mr. Singer these services, founded and earried 
on by Miss Lily Montagu, had proved most acceptable. From their inception 
they had commanded his interest and sympathy, and his support and 
practical aid had been factors in their success. Very little children were 
not present in large numbers, but those whose ages ranged from perhaps six 
to thirteen seemed to be taking part in prayers which they thoroughly 


_ understood and appreciated. Together all standing the young congregants 


read with Miss Montagu the opening prayer for the Sabbath, and the 
Shemang in Hebrew; * Adon Olam” was sung with a fluency and fervour 
that showed it was quite familiar to them. ‘ We give thanks unto thee"’ 
was read by Miss Montagu, who paused to point out that. this 
was a prayer of thanksgiving and as such she liked it early in 
the service, for it was good to recognise the need of a prayer 
of thanks, thanks for the gift of life, and for the loving kindness 
which was at all times granted, instead of putting up a petition for the 
gratification of some want. One commandment was read in Hebrew and two 
in English. The singing of psalms and hymns was introduced between the 
reading. * The Lord my shepherd ever is,” * Make use of me,” *O God our 
help in ages past,” were amongst those chosen, whilst the alternations from 
singing to reading, the recital of psalms in which the congregation read the 
alternate lines, and the ensemble reading of other parts prevented the 
service from becoming at any time monotonous to the young listeners. There 
was always something to arrest attention, and Miss Montagu’s way of 
breaking off to explain a passage, to. illuminate a phrase, held the children's 
interest. The Bible reading was taken from Genesis. The promise to Abraham, 
and the same promise repeated to Jacob after the dream, and at the moment 
when his sin towards his brother had driven him from home and happiness, 
were the subject of thoughtful comment. The prayer for the Royal 
Family, read by all, was tollowed by a brief prayer for strength and 
gsoodness, a simple yet strong appeal which each child could utter again in 
his or her own heart. A short series of Scripture verses was read, including 
the selection from Deuteronomy xxx., 11-14, which Miss Montagu advised 
the older children to commit to memory, pointing out to them how the beautiful 
words were specially fitted for them, showing as they did that no child 
need think itself too young and unimportant to fulfil what was expected of 
him, for *this commandment . . . . . is not too hard for thee.” 

The final address, fresh and thoughtful and awakening the interest of 
intelligent young minds, arose from the question which a little congregant 
had sent indirectly to Miss Montagu : * Why should one be proud of being a 
Jew ?” -a query which the speaker said had given her much pleasure as prov- 
ing that the child knew her desire to help him and all the others assembled, 
and looked upon her as a friend. Very directly and in straightforward 
diction Miss Montagu explained that this pride must not be conceit, for to 
be borna Jew was not an individual's own merit; nor must a Jewish child think 
himself better than anyone else because he was a member of the grand old 
faith, but pride there must be because Israel had been teaching through all 
the centuries what religion should be, had set a high ideal, had preached the 
oneness of God and had existed through trials and persecutions. Even in 
free England, continued Miss Montagu, there had been bitter trials in the 
past. She spoke of the times when the Jews were cut off from the best 
employments and in consequence had plied the less reputable trades. 
Finally, the speaker brought an image, before the children of a class of 
young folks at a drill display, one of whom was bidden to hold 
aloft the banner. Though arms ached and the body grew weary, 


the favoured one must not show fatigue, but bear his burden bravely 


and proudly as the Israelite must bear his religion, with its high obligations, 
recognising his mission. The subject was so large, the child's query opened 
up so much, that Miss Montagu was only able to cover part of the ground on 
the occasion of that service, and promised to come back to it the following 


week. The bells of the clock chimed the hour and the final benediction was 


said, concluding the service, which, quite obviously, had been a real and 
happy time of worship to the goodly band of young Jews and Jewesses 
gathered there, learning not only the abiding joy of religion, but the lessons 
of thought for others and the practice of good works. Often at these 
services Miss Montagu tells the history of some of life’s flotsam and jetsam, 
true bits of life with only the names suppressed, and the young congregants 
find it alike a pleasure and a duty out of the abundance in which they live to 
help these little brethren, and at Chanucah to make the season joyous and 
festive to those whose pleasures and gifts are few and far between, whilst the 
lessonjthat it is more blessed to give than to receive quite unconsciously 
takes root in eager hearts as the practical aspect of their religion develops 
side by side with the spiritual. 


LIEUTENANT J. 8. LEVY, 118th Middlesex Volunteer Rifle Corps, 


has 
passed a Board of Officers, Aldershot, qualifying him for the rank of Captain 
and has obtained his certificate. 


Jewish Grrvs’ CLus.--On Sunday, at the Club, Dean Street, a concert was given 
under the direction of Miss E. Muss and friends. The artists were the Misses Moses, 


©. Taylor and G. Rose-Jones, L. Tobias, A. Rose-Jones, B. H. and L. H. 
Aaron, J. Jamieson and J. FE. Aaron. 


_Dangswoop Sanatorium.—The patients were last week entertained by a most 
enjoyable concert given by friends of the matron living in the neighbourhood. 


Sours Esssx Jewisn Soctat anp Lirgrary Unios.—On Sanday at the Pub 
Hall, Woodgrange Road, Forest Gate, Mr. F’. and Miss M. Forster pen @ concert - 


the members and their friends. The contributors included Mr. M. Forster's string band. 
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Children’s Country Holidays Fund. 


THANKSGIVING 

The annual services of thanksgiving for the children who had enjoyed 

a summer holiday, under the auspices of the Jewish Branch of — the 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund, were held on Sunday at the New and 
Great Synagogues. 2,779 Jewish children had this year been sent into the 
country by the Fund (as compared with 2,016 last year). 
The following are of the places where'the holidays were spent:—tleet, 
Cuckfield, Leighton, Thame, Berkhampstead, Polegate, Belper, Linford, 
Ingatestone, Tring, Hammerfield, Ocklynge and Upwick, Southborough, 
Sidley, Hollington, Benfleet, Burgess Hull, Shooter Mill, Bulverhythe, 
Battle, Hythe, and Kelvedon. The admirable choir of the Sabbath Classes 
of the Jewish Religion Education Board (under the direction of Mr. 8. 
Amstell, the choirmaster) rendered valuable assistance. A solo to Psalm c. was 
sung at both services by Jack Cohen. The services were again organised 
by Mr. J. Bernberg, the energetic Hon. Superintendent of the Jewish 
Branch, who was assisted by a large number of teachers of the Jewish 
Religious Education Board. Among those at one or the other service were: 


Mrs. A. A. Green, Miss Nettie Adle:, Miss H. Hyam, the Rev. J. F. and Mrs. Stern, 
the Rev. S. Levy. Messrs. J. Cohn, E. L. I’ranklin (President of the Jewish Branch), 
G. W. Hadfield, H. S. Lewis, J. M Myers, S. Myers and E. Sternheim. 

The service, as usual, consisted of the singing of “ Mah Tovu,” by the 
choir, the reading of Psalm xxill. in English by the presiding minister, 
and the singing of Adon Olam by the choir. At the New Synagogue the 
service concluded with the singing of the National Anthem. 

The Rev. A. A. GREEN presided at the New Synagogue, where the earher 
of the two services was held. In the course of a bright address, he observed 
that they eould not have chosen a more suitable day for a thanks- 
giving service fora holiday. The object of a holiday was to provide them 
with something which lasted; it was when the winter came that they 
were supposed to begin to reap the benefit of their summer holiday. When the 
Winter arrived, when the rain and cold wind came, they had to think of 
the summer that had. passed, and they had to have locked in their hearts 
a sufficient quantity of sunshine from the past to give them warmth and 
comfort through the days of winter. Mr. Green happily illustrated his 
point by desernbing a piece of coal as the bottled-up sunshine of ages 
avo; thousands of years ago, he said, the sun had shone, and a 
tree had grown, and that tree had been buried under the ground for all 
thuse the sunshine had kept in it, and when a match had been 
put to the coal it gave out the sunshine of all those vears of long ago. This 
was What nature did, it saved up all those beautiful things, and repro- 
duced them in some form or another. After pointing out that everything 
In nature had its uses, Mr. Green told the children that when they had 
any sunshine in their lives they must retain the memory of it, so that 
it could warm them and cheer their hearts on some winter day. After 
reminding the children of some of the things they had enjoyed on their 
holiday, he proceeded to tell them some of the things which he had seen 
on his own holiday. He told them how he had arrived in a certain country 
at five o'clock in the morning, when everybody was at work in the fields, 
and had seen many windmills at work the purpose of which was to keep the 
water from Inundating the country. He then asked the children if they 
knew what country this was; the answer came immediately, and almost 


SERVICES. 


aves , 


unanimously——* Holland!” Mr. Green also related how he had 
eome to a certain health-giving mineral spring in Germany, 
and used the story of ats accidental discovery to illus- 
trate the theory that there might exist among the cehildren he 


was addressing many latent abilities or hidden good qualities which, if 
aroused, might be of benefit to others; it might, for instance, be that some of 
them should have occasion to nurse a sick person or to act as housekeeper in 
the absence of, or give assistance to, their mother; or that some 
other well-spring or love or utility might be discovered in them. He 
then deseribed a lesson in the art of taking trouble, which he had learnt 
on his holiday. He had been carried up a high mountain in a train, 
and as he had got higher and higher, and seen the things beneath receding 
and getting smaller and smaller, he had begun to consider himself bigger 
and bigger—until he had reached the top, when he had never felt so 
“small” in his life. He had then seen people tied toone another, and doing 
on foot what he had done with ease by sitting in a railway carriage; and 
he had come to the conclusion that it was not so grand to be easily dragged 
along after all, and was not nearly so satisfying as if one had got to the 
top by one’s own exertions. He had felt what an insignificant thing he 
had been, compared to those people who had gone every step of the way 
by themselves. From this incident, Mr. Green compared the journey 
through life to climbing up a mountain, and deftly drew out the lesson 
that a person was not necessarily unfortunate because he could not get 
all he wanted, or go through life with continual ease. Those. people on 
the mountain-top were tied together so that if one slipped the other held 
him up. This was what we all ought to do in the hard places of hfe. He 
had also seen forests, and had noticed that the trees, whether on the 
hill-top or down in the valley, all pointed straight upward, because they 
all sought the sunshine. This had led him to think of the people who 
were “on the top” in life, and near the sun, and of the others who were 
far down in the valleys—the sad ones, who, however, by struggling hard 
at times, kept good, and arrived at the sunsnine in time. It did not 
matter whether they dwelt in one place or another, in the East or the 
West End, whether they were rich or poor, the really. poor man was he 
who could not seek the sunshine, and the rich man was he who had done 
his duty, and could say: “I have looked straight up in the face of my 
Maker.” Some of them had to wait, and had a long path to travel, and 
one of these days the difficulties might grow greater; but they did not 
want everything to be too easy for them, they wanted to do something 
for themselves. All would come to them in good time, and God would 
bless them if they did their duty—and nothing else mattered at all. His 
yrayer was that the Almighty would cause the little girls and boys before 
im to understand how much of their own happiness depended upon them- 
selves, and how, no matter who or where they might be, they could always 
be of the best, and do the best, and keep the sunshine in their hearts for 

themselves and for everybody about them. | 
The Cu1EF RaBsr presided at the service at the Great Synagogue, and 
delivered an apt and eloquent address. After explaining the. object of 
the service and describing some ot the delights of the country and the 
seaside which they had been able to enjoy during their holiday, Dr. Adler 
reminded them that they were astaenbton also for the purpose of thank- 
ing God for giving them kind friends to look after their comfort when 
away from home. He then related the story of the boy who was flying a 
kite on a foggy day, and was asked by a companion, who only saw the 
string to which it was tied, what he was doing with a piece of string in 
his hand; on the boy replying that he was flying a kite, the companion 
said he could not see it, when the’ other told him to take the string and 
he would soon feel the pull of the kite. God could not be seen by human 
gy es, Dr. Adler went on to say, but He was always “pulling” at the 
earts of His children, and lifting them up to Him, so that they might 


think noble and kindly thoughts. And when the spring came, and when 
the suminer drew nigh, and they began to look forward to holiday-time 
so eagerly and joyously, to. the time when they might have some rest 
and pleasure, when they might be able to breathe the country alr, they 
must. also think of their little brothers and sisters who lived in such 
crowded, narrow streets, pent up in their dark homes, and it was due 
to this impulse, which came in men’s and womens hearts from God, that 
they had enjoyed their happy days in the country. rhey could not see 
God, but they knew he was good, that He was kind—they felt Him pulling 
at their heartstrings: for what was consience but their hearts being 
“pulled” by God? They knew God by all the ” things bright and beauti- 
ful” which He had given them. 

Each little flower, each little bird that sings, 

He made their glowing colours, Lie made their tiny wings. | 

Dr. Adler then told the story of the traveller who had been marching 

fordavs in the desert, and was beginning to feel tired and hungry, and 
fear was taking possession of him at the thought that there were wild 
animals and savages about: for how could he defend himself? He had 
felt ready to drop to the ground in despair; and when he was about to 


fall he looked at the ground and noticed a small moss, and gazed on. its 


delicate leaves: then the thought came to him that the God Wha 
had made this littlhe moss grow and live in that out-of-the-way part of 
the world, where there was no rain nor water, would surely not let him 
die of hunger and weakness! And this thought gave him fresh 
courage, he pushed bravely on, and soon reached a place of safety. 
The smallest flower, Dr. Adler proceeded, on which they had looked, the 
tiniest blade of grass, told them there was a God Who loved and cared 
for them. And they had to thank God not merely for the delightful holi- 
day they had enjoyed, but also for His wonders and goodness at all times, 
even in periods of gloom; for giving them strong and healthy limbs, for 
hlessing them with good paremts, for feeding and keeping them, for giving 
them such able teachers and kindly friends, who desired to see them grow 
up good and happy. Let them, then, enter His gates with thanksgiving, 
His courts with praise, and give thanks unto Him and bless His name 
Surely they should show themselves thankful to Him by trying to learn 
More and more about Him. by trying to do what God wished—to do their 


dutv as good Jews and Jewesses. After offering the children some 
excellent advice, “Dr. Adler reminded them that wherever 
they might be, whether in the green fields, or their 


own small chamber, where no human eye saw them, God's eye was always 
upon them. God knew their every action, read their every thought; He 
also read their heart, and knew their every trouble; saw every tear they 
shed: He heard every sincere prayer they offered up, He would fulfil their 
every wish if they deserved if, and 1f the fulfilment of that wish were for 
their real welfare. Dr. Adler then offered up an appropriate prayer, which 
the children repeated after him, and concluded by feelingly pronouncing a 
benediction upon his young congregation. | 

The following. schools were represented at the services :— 

At the Great Synagogue: Jews’ Free, Old Castle Street, Gravel Lane, Old 
Montague Street. Buck’s Row. Spanish and Portuguese, St. Stephen's, Chicksand 
Street, Hanbury Street, Deal Street, Commercial Street, Bayswater Jewish, South 
London Jewish, and Oripples Atthe New Synagogue: Stepney Jewish, Settles Street. 
Lerner Street, Betts Street, Lower Chapman Street. Christian Street, Baker Street, 
Myrdle ftreet, Trafalgar Square, Garden Street, Wond Close, St. James and Scho, 
Westminster Jewish, Rutland Street, Philpot Street, The Highway, Cable Street, and 
Blakesley Street. 


+The late Rev. J. Lesser. 


The memorial to the late Rev. J. Lesser was set on Sunday afternoon at 
the Willesden Cemetery. Notwithstanding the inclement weather, there was 
a large attendance, chiefly of members of the Dalston Synagogue. The 
Rev. D. Wasserzug, Mr. Lesser’s colleague at Dalston, read the prayers, and 
at the grave the Rev. .Professor Dr. H. Gollancz, a former minister 
of that synagogue, delivered a brief address. He said: The first occasion 
which assembled the relatives and friends of the late Jacob Lesser 
around this sacred spot was at the time when the call came unto him as 
unto our forefather, in the words of yesterday's Sabbath portion, “Get thee 
away from thy country and thy kindred unto the land which I wilf show 
thee.” No more sincere assembly of men ever gathered about the grave of a 
departed friend than those who at that hour bewailed the loss of one whom 
they admired for his simple and sterling qualities. On the present occasion 
we are here to consecrate (if I may use the term) the tombstone erected to 
his memory. But, in reality, no-one on earth can consecrate the tombstone 
erected to the memory of a departed soul: man himself in life, by his deeds 
and mode of living, must consecrate and render sacred such a memorial. It 
is not my intention to dwell at any length upon the solemnity of the occasion 
which has called us together, nor upon the qualities of the deceased ; but a 
eannot forbear, as one who worked together with our late friend as | 
colleague in the synagogue at Canonbury, to make this brief reference to his 
beautiful character, to refer specially to the modesty, the sincerity and the 
conscientiousness with which the late Jacob Lesser discharged his duties asa 
man and as a servant of the Most High. Such men do not die—their memory 
Jives and is ever green, for they hew out for themselves in the hearts of. 
those who kuew them, in the hearts of their friends and admirers, an 
imperishable monument, one more enduring than even those of stone and 
granite. In very truth, it may be said of them as of him to whom we are now 
showing the respect which the living may pay to the dead :— 

He is not dead whose glorious mind lifts thine on high. 
To live in hearts we leave behind is not to die. 
The inscription on the memorial reads as follows :— 
In loving memory of 
35 REv. Jacos Lessee, 
pms’ 33 apy 5 for 30 years Chazan of the Dalston 


| ORI VS 25th Adar, 5666—22nd March, 1906, 
Woy Ow. aged 72 years. 
TIN OY | May his soul rest in peace. 
“The righteous shall be in everlasting 
nN remembrance.” 


The memorial is of the finest polished grey Aberdeen granite, and consis's of 
plinth and die surmounted by pediment cap with quadrants at side. The letters in 
gold on the dark grey surface are in great contrast and easily deciphered. The spaces 

on front of the monument are surrounded by curb and rail, and make an excellent 
~ The work was executed by Messrs. Harris and Son, Beaumont 
reet, Mile 


Tue Epvoation Bitt.—In the House of Lords on Monday, Lord Rothschild voted 
with the opposition on Lord Heneage’s amendment (which was carried by a majority 

19 school hours every was set apart for the purposes 0 
“— instruction. Lord Wandsworth voted with the Government in the minority 
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THE SITUATION IN RUSSIA. 


JEWISH FINANCIERS AND RUSSIA. 

The Times of Monday, in its “money column,” stated : — 

It is Stated in quarters which ought to be well informed that a good deal of the 
recent buying of Rassian bonds has been on behalf of Jewish operators; it need 
hardly be said that this is a very important and interesting development, taken in 
connection with the reforms said to have been decided on by the Tsar's Government 
with regard to the position of the Jews in Russia. 

A Reuter telegram of October 25th, from Berlin, stated :— 

The Russian Imperial Financial Agent here authorises the statement that the 
Kolnisehe Zeitung’s information that Count Witte is making elforts to obtain money 
for Russia from the Paris house of Rothschild, is abs: lutely without foundation. 

The Paris correspondent of the Daily Graphic telegraphed on Tuesday :- 

_In spite of the denials of impending negotiations for a new Russian loan, it is 
believed in the best-informed circles here that ‘such negotiations will shortly be set on 
foot. The activity with which the Russian Government have lately been circulating 
optimistic reports on the financial condition of the Empire, and the energy displayed 
by MM. Stolypin and Kokovzev in repressing “ pogroms” and holding out prospects 
of a better legal treatment of the Jews. are symptoms which the financial world has 
no difficultyin diagnosing. During the last fortnight an elaborate statement of the 
political and economic condition of Russia has been circulated by 
the Russian banks among the leading credit establishments — in 
Western urope. The official origin of this document is as unquestionable as tis 
object. This is, in the first place, to secure the assistance of the banks in putting up 
the prices of Russian stock, and thus at once s!9p the drain.on the foreign balances of 
the State Bank and prepare the way for a new loan. Moreover, close students of 
Russian finance declare that a loan in the near future will be indispensable, as the 
idea of balancing the Budget by econom‘es and the withdrawal of demands for 
increased credits has proved impracticable. It was rumoured to-day in Paris that the 
Russian Goverament had received promises of support from Messrs. Rothschild. 
This is officially denied this evening, and it is further stated that no Russian bonds 
have been purchased either hy the Paris or the London house. Messrs. Rothschild 
are observing @ strict neutrality in regard to Russtan finance. : | 

We are authorised to state that there is no foundation whatsoever for 
the assertions that Jewish financiers in this country at least are 
m any way lending their assistance to ease the financial situa 
tion in, Russia, is possible that some Jewish brokers in London 
may have received orders, which they cannot but execute, to 
buy Russian bonds ; but we have reeeived assurances from the 
highest quarters that none of the great Jewish financial houses have 
been concerned in these operations. Equally without foundation is’ the 
rumour that the Russian Government has received promises of support fror 
Messrs. Rothschild. The leading house, we are assured, will not depart 
from its policy not to come to the assistance of Russia until the pledges 
repeatedly given by successive Governments with respect to the Jews have 
been carried out to the letter. Theobject of the various rumours which have 
been put about on behalf of the Russian Government is obvious. — It is to 
inspire a feeling in the financial world that it would be safe to assist Russia’s 
finances by a loan, inasmuch as Jewish houses are coming to the rescue and 
must, therefore, be convinced that a period of stability and the removal of 
restrictions on the Jews is at hand. 


[FROM OUR WARSAW CORRESPONDENT. ] 
THE JEWISH QUESTION IN THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS. 

The Jewish question is again on the tapis, and this time it will be 
dealt with by the Council of Ministers. ©Even before the creation of the 
first Duma, it was minutely discussed by the Council, and this investigation 
showed that the laws affecting the Jews were in every respect unsatis- 
factory, and the Government woulc submit to the decision of the repre- 
sentatives of the people and their solution of the Jewish question. The 
attitude of the Duma towards this question was quite clear from: the 
Very first day, and especially during the debates on the Bielostok pogroims 
The representatives of the people pushed aside the entire inquisition 
machinery, as the laws concerning the Jews are designated, and eategoricall 
declared in favour of the complete equality of rights of the Jews li these 
Views of the first Russian Parliament did not become law, the fault does 
not rest with that body. 

If the Russian Government desires to be consistent. if can now deti- 
nitively solve the Jewish question. But consistency is the last thing to be 
expected from a Government which uninterruptedly balances itselt 
between the manifesto of the 17th October and the League of Real Russians 
In its declaration of September 6th, the Government postponed the definite 
solution of the Jewish question until the next Duma, but pledged itself 
to examine at once all the old and obsolete restrictions, which give cause 
for provocation, and which should now be repealed. But when.one con- 
siders the legistation concerning the Jews, 1t becomes apparent that it 
consists entirely of such restrictions. A solution of the Jewish question. 
even only a partial’ one, must not be expected from the Couneil of 
Ministers. The projected “Reforms” are, however, of interest because 
they will show how tar the Government will submit to the demands of the 
Union of the Russian People, which demands the withdrawal of all libér- 
ties promised in the manifesto of the 17th October, and vehemently pro- 
tests.against the granting of equal rights to the Jews. 


THE CENTRE PARTY AND THE JEWISH QUESTION. 

On the 2Ist October a Conference of the’Centre Party in the Imperial 
Couneil was held at St. Petersburg . The agenda comprised the following 
items :—(1) The coming Duma elections: (2) the equality before the law 
of all the peoples in Russia; (3) general culture; (4) the agrarian question 

At the first meeting, the Jewish question. was discussed. Baron Nolken 
and M. Ostrowski proposed that all restrictions should be abolished for 
which legal sanction had not been granted. Of special importance in 
tneir eyes was the .repeal of Ignatieff's Laws of 1882; according to the 
opinion of the reporter, the repeal of these restrictions could already be 
carried out at the present moment, as, being temporary regulations, thev 
were not subject to the sanction of the Duma and-the Imperial. Council. 

The Polish party supported the proposal, and pointed out that it was 
necessary to improve the position of the Poles and Jews in order to 
enlarge the contingent of elements friendly to the Government in the 
coming Duma. The Polish party therefore proposed that all restrictions 
applying to Jews, in accordance with the stipulations of Article 87 of the 
Constitution, should be repealed. 


THE SOCIETY FOR EQUAL RIGHTS FOR THE JEWS. 


The Central Committee of this Society has sent to all the members 
of its branches a cireular letter in which they are requested to reply to 
the fcilowing questions:— 

1. With what means should the struggle with anti-Semitic agitations 
be carried on, and what are the views of the respective branches as to 
combating this agitation through the spread of suitable literature? What 

ublications, in the opinion of the Committees, would be specially useful, 
1aving regard to the local s‘tuation? In what way should the circulation 
of these publications be organised locally? 

2. What is the feeling among the Jewish population, after recent poli- 
tical events? What is to be expected from the coming Duma elections? 


«deemed it useful to influence the elections, he was acti 


Are there any indications of special interest in the election campaign? 


3. What is being done to obtain new members, and to increase the 
activity of.the Society? 
_. lwo different tendencies have recently manifested themselves in the 
Central Cominittee of the Society. The one group remains loyal to the 
objects of the “ Union of Societies,” to which, as is known, the Society for 
Equality for the Jews is affiliated. The other group 1s coming nearer to 
the Cadets. 


THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND THE JEWS. 


_ The Minister of Education has sent the following circular note to the 

district educational authorities -— 
fo protect Christian schools from. an excessive number of Jewish 

pupils, and, on the other hand. in order to spread education among the 
Jews, the Minister has decided 
. 1. Jews shall be permitted to establish private schools of every deserip- 
tion. 

Miata communities shall receive the mght to establish ‘such 
SCNOOIS 


3. In order to spread technical instruction among the Jews, th 


ey shall 

be permitted to open te hnical and trade schools of every des rim ! and 
large factories. 
THE INQUIRY INTO THE SIEDLCE POGROM. 

The investigations respecting the Siedilece pogrom are. approaching 
their end. They are being conducted by representatives of the Munuisters 
ot Justice, War and the Interior. The entire material collected will b 
submitted to the Premier, as he had expressed a wish persouall to 
eXamine all tne data, 

THE. ELECTION CAMPAIGN. 

\ Whole serles Of Hotiees, which have appeared cleart 
eate That dm a few days the orders of the Tsar with reterence to the elee- 
stated that the Government has rejected the proposa body he elec- 
the t Heal Wussians has | | ectoral 
Law, \\ hich the ‘traltor Witte ereauted in order The rs of ti 
Duma to Jews and revolutionaries, will undergo mioditiention, they 
are Preparing Por agains! the enemies of the fatherland.” 

Ifo no Unexpected catastrophe. such as is so im Russtan life, 
Should occur in the immediate future, political will next month eoncen- 
trate itself on the election Calnpalgn As far as the activity of the Oppo- 
sUion parties in the Duma is concerned. it will tend towards. the adoption 
Of measures Which will facilitate the creation Of the closest relations be- 
tween these parties and the masses for agitation and organisation purposes 
and the aeceptanee of the Opposition as representatives of the people. There 
Can be neo doubt threat the authorities Will take every 
to the conditions of the eleetion eam palgn as 
favourable as possible for the Opposition parties. When even Durnovo 


fed bv the motive 
that it would be unbeeoming for the Government a its candidates 
to be elected to the Duma without any restraint belmg put upon them 
The Stolypin Cabinet is, however, free from such prejudices, and the 
avents of reaction will now carry on thelr work, not im the secreey of the 
echaneelleries, but quite openly 
power of the State can place in their hands. On the other tiand, it may 
he stated with certainty that the Opposition will also this time be better 
prepared, in order to lead the political struggle to a successtul issue, 
The preparations of the Government for the couing campaign strikingly 
demonstrate. that it wishes to create a reactionary Duma 
many démentis, it is eertain that the Government have formed a“ bloc | 
with the Extreme Right. while it regards all parties who stand some- 
what to the left of the “ Union of the 17th October as revel | 
It was but recently that the legalisation Of the Cadet party Was pro- 
hibited, and now the most thoderate t all constitu 


and armed with all weapons which the 


Party of Peaceful Regeneration,” has been dectared to be illegal. But the 
energetic preparations of the Government have aroused a strony feeling in 
the Opposition camp. Tt should, moreover, be pointed out that the Lett 
has altogether abandoned the idea of a boyeott Chis fact will lend an 


entirely new character to the whol 


the Wielest @Cirecies Of the people. 


POGROM NEWS. | 

OpeEsSsA. On October 2th, a woman appeared before the Rabbi. She 
mentioned her hame, and stated ‘that she had served in the inn trequented 
by the Union of the Russian People. As a Christian she deemed it her duty 
to inform the Rabbi that the Union had prepared a Jewish pogrom for the 
31st October. With this object arms were distributed to the White Guard 
and a list was drawn up of those Jews and Christians who were to be killed. 
The conversation was held in the presence of witnesses. The Rabbi 
reported what he had heard to the police, who took precautionary measures 
to prevent the pogrom. | 

KieFr.Namerovs pogrom proclamations have been circulated and 
affixed to Jewish houses. The proclamations end with the words: * Long. 
live the Jewish pogrom.” <A frightful panic prevails among the people. 
Many Jewish families are leaving the town. 

KWILNA (Government of Lomza).-An energetic pogrom agitation has 
latelv been carried on at Kwilna. The Christian population is boveotting all 
the Jewish shops; and to further this movement co-operative provision stores 
are being founded. The Jewish tradesmen are completely ruined, ‘The anti- 
Semitic agitation of the National Democrats is especially strong. ~ 


THE BLACK MOVEMENT. 


A meeting of the Union of the Russian people has been held at Ekater- 
inoslavy under the presidency of Bisbop Arseni. The principal reporter, 
Archimandrite Sergi, directed all his eloquence against the Jews, and was 
loudly cheered by the whole assembly. He demanded that all the Jews and 
the non-orthodox should be excluded from the service of the State. A solemn 
curse would hang over them. 

The Union of the Russian people in Moscow has addressed an appeal to 
the students in which they are recommended to remove the “ provocative 
Jewish students and. professors” from the University. Should they be 
able to accomplish this, the Union would support these true Russian 
students. 

The Union of the Jewish people in Irkutsk has sent an urgent telegram 
to the corps of professors at the University of Kasan, in whieh they demand 
the expulsion of all the Jews, because these form a restless and unsteady 
element. 

The Ministry of Education has recently received many petitions from 
branches of the Union of the Russian people against the admission of Jews 
into the Universities. In most cases the motive for the petitions is the 
belief that with the exclusion of Jews from the Universities the revolution 
would disappear. 

Since the appearance of the Potschajewskiju Izwiestija, the agitation of 
the Black Hundreds in the Government of Wolyn is becoming fiercer every 


day. The newspaper is very cheap and has a circulation of many 
thousands, | 
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_ , The sale of the hooligan paper Wie!sche has been forbidden in Kieff as 
it incites the people against the Jews and the intellectual classes. 


THE CONGRESS OF THE LEAGUE OF REAL RUSSIANS. 

Ot all political parties in Russia, the one which is having the easiest 
time is the Monarchical party. Really, one might imagine that the blessed 
period of Plehve’s régime, when unrestricted autocratic rule was the: alpha 
and omega of all political opinions, had returned. I am not referring to 
the Cadets, who have been declared revolutionary and illegal. This 
attitude towards the Cadets is intelligible; their programme is indigestible 
for a Weak bureaucratic stomach. One might have been disposed. to 
imagine that the Party of Peaceful Regeneration ” would have been more 
suitabie for it. Only reeently, after the dissolution of the first Duma, the 
Hossija was very persistent in its assurance that the Government pro- 
gramine was identical with that of this party. It is now evident that this 
harmony is a myth. The programme of MM. Stachowitseh, Heyden and 
Lvoff illegal! 

ltow pleasant, however, is the existence of the Monarchical parties, 
the spoilt children of reaction! While the Conference of the Cadets was 


prohibited, a Congress was held in Kieff (the “ Mother of Russian cities 
of all organisations of the Union of Real Russians,. The Congress was 
attended by about 400 representatives of various slack organisations 
among them all:the hooligan rotoreties. oas Dubrovin, Purise! 
Kewitsch. Grinegniu Kikeolsk Bngeleard, Prince S htscherbat Pusep 
owltsch. Pri Wolkouski. and others. To the regret of al! present, Krus! 
evan m Iscat present undergoing 
ment tor a criminal | ~ shared by some other here 
of the Pats | \ pany of eho pirits Thi 
recerverct ariel Mptiv set to rk In theo 
telegranis to persons of note and standing, a discussion Ko opolace on t 
Jews anced the revolution Phe programme speech oof Char 
terest Wit much effusion he greetect Is 
Chat ment lies t | that hh 
all Leterring eeflons for the 
if Ww Ir thouehts. The Rus people 
of ur herefore take part im the elect Bat 
must net | n Parhament. Every city must send. local 
sentatives: off Would frome Moseos Mosc 
has betraved the wronarchical principle, and St. Petersburg has Germanised 
itself and sold itself te the Jews.” 

The Clonterence sent erable tel Stoly thy 
other Ministers, to John of KRrenstadt. and the bigher clergy, to the King 
of England. relative to the proposed deputation to the Dima. to thee Holy 
Synod, which was accused of being friendly to the Tews. ete 

Two conflicting views Were expressed coneerning the solution of the 
Jewish question. One section of the delegates expressed the fear that 


the exclusion of the Jews from all eivil rights might exercise a prejudicial - 
effect on trade and industry. The Unton of the Russian People considered 
itself insulted by this expression of opinion, and maintained its view that 
no equality of rights whatseever should be granted to Jews. 


COMPLICITY OF OFFICIALS IN THE POGROMS. 

A Reuter message trom St. Petersburg, dated October 26th, stated : 

A sensational echo of Prince Uruso!?’s accusations in the late Duma revarding the 
official organisation of anti-.|ewish and anti-Liberal pozroms was heard vesterday 
during the trial of the members. of the Council of Workmen's |)elegates. M. Grusen- 
berg, counsel for the latter, (aclared tha’ the defence possessed a copy of the report of 
M. Lopuchin, formerly Director of the Police Department, to M. Stolypin concerning 
the organisation of such pogroms with the help of the“ Black Hundred” last October. 
M. Grusenberg demanded that M. Lopuchin should be subp:anaed. His evidence, the 
barrister declared, would prove that incendiary proclamations had been printed in 
the Police Departineant and distributed by M. Ratschkowski, the Director of the 
departinent, through the intermediary of Doctor [ubrovin, in St. Petersburg, M. 
Gringmut,. in Moscow. the subordinates of the Governor-General of (rel, and the 
Chief of Police of Wilna. The Court to-day finally refused to allow counsel to read 
the report of M. Lopuchin, formerly Director of the Police Department, and subse- 
quently Governor of Esthonia. to M. Stolypin, and also declined to allow him to be 
subp:enaed asa witness. M. lopuchin’s letter is dated June 27. and it is evident that 
Prince Urnsoff's revelations in the Duma were based on evidence supplied by M 
Lopuchin bimniself. Indeed, M. Lopuchin begins his letter by mentioning that he has 
communicated to the Press details of the organisation of the massacre of Jews at 
Alexandrovsk, in the government of Elaterinoslav, and the part played tharein by 
Officials of the police department, his conviction being that only through widespread 
knowledge of the facts will the !)uma he enabled to exercise its influence to stop the 
systematic murder of Jews and others. The letter contains a bitter indictment of 
M. Ratschkowski, the former head of ths political police, and also makes most 
positive and circumstantial allegations to the effect that the chief role in the organisa- 
tion of the massacres was played by General Trepoit. There were, the letter says. two | 
distinct Governments, headiad respectively by M. Witte and General Trepotf?. When 
General Trepol! was appointed commandant of the Imperial Palacas he was provided 
with special secret resources without the knowledge of the Minister of the Interior, 
and everything connected with the Department of Police passed through his hands, 
M. Lopuchin alleges that proclamations were printed by gendarmes under M. Ratsch- 
kowski's orders on the press seized by the Revolutionary Club and on other machines. 
Last December and January incendiary proclamations were issued against the 
“ enorotsy,’ which im3ans, literally translated, “ differently born,” concerning the 
revolutionary 1m 9vement, particularly among the Jews 

One of these documents was addressed to the soldiers, incitine them against the 
Poles, Armenians. and Jews. Several thousand copies were forwarded to an officer on 
the stall? of the Governor-General of Vilna, but the majority were transmitted to thea 
Chief of Police of the town, who afterwards telegraphed to-St. Petersburg for more of 
the same. ‘Thousands of copis:s were also sent to Kursk and other places. M. 
Ratschkowski himself forwarded them to M. Gringmut, the notorious reactionary 
editor of the \oscorsky Viedomosti, at Moscow. The proclamations were mostly dis- 
tributed by the police. M. Lopuchin also says that he informed Count Witte in 
January that confirmation was forthcoming that the proclamations, before being 
printed. were submitted to the approval of M. Vuitch, then head of the Police Depart- 
ment. M. Lopuchin adds that M. Ratschkowski continued to direct the political police, 
even after his removal from office by the Tsar on April 4. M. Lopuchin points out the 
injustice of the charges of incomprehensible incapacity brought against the central 
administration arising out of the general belief in the omnipotence of the ordinary 
police department and the Ministry of the Interior. He alludes to the fact that he, 
when director of the police department, was accused of connivance in one of the most 
terrible ot the anti-Jewish pogroms—namely that at \\ishineff, of which his department. 
was perfectly innocent. The concrete proofs elicited by his inquiries into the Kishineff 
atlair were of the scantiest kind, although the participation of the’superior authorities 
M. Lopuchin dwells at length on the evils of the policy of pogroms. 
He invariably insisted on the abrogation of the omnipotence of the police, who repu- 


diated the control of the central authorities, whereby each policeman and gendarme 


became the master of every inhabitant. Therefore, he concludes, all Russian 


sonimers were either altogether misinformed or given the truth in a perverted 
Orm. 


A later Reuter telegram said :— | 
All the barristers who were conducting the defence of the members of the Council 


“of Workmen's delegates on trial here have withdrawn owirg to the refusal of the 


Court to admit evidence such as that contained in the report of M. Lopuchin, formerly 
Director of the Police Department, to M. Stolypin concerning the official organisation 


of anti-Jewish and anti-Liberal pogroms. The Court resolved to continue the trial in 
the absence of accused and counsel. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Reuter telegram of October 27th, from St. Petersburg, stated :— 


At yesterday's sitting of the Council of State the question of according ordinary 
political rights to the Jews came up for discussion. Some divergency of opinion was 
manifested. Count Reutern insisted that the political rights of the Jews should be 
recognised at once, while M. Balaschell gave it as his opinion that the placing of Jews 
on the same footing as Russians generally should be avoided. It was finally decided 
by twenty-eight votes against sixteen not to deal separately with the Jewish problem, 
but to regard it as forming part of the general question of granting equal political 
rights to all nationalities in the Russian Empire. 


The Russian Steam Navigation and Commercial Company has inaugurated 


anew service of steamships between Odessa and New York, Reuter states. 


The first steamer, the Gregori Merch, will leave Odessa in a few days with 
1,520 steerage passengers, chiefly Jewish emigrants. 

The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Evening Standard, in the course 
of a message dated October 25rd, stated : 


The concress of “ Monarchical” associations at Kielf divided its time between 
sending impertinent telegrams to the potentates of the earth and their ministers— 
there were half-a-doven a day —hearing mass, and denouncing the Jews. 

A correspondent wrote to the Times on October 26th from St. 
Petersburg : 

M. Stolypin’s open disavowal of the reactionaries has aroused intense fury. The 
orvan of the Union of Russian Men publishes a telegram sent by its Iherson section 
to the Premier as follows:— | he oppression now exercised avainst her children will 
scarcely be endured by Russia without reprisals. The Jews boast that they “have 
secured some rights. ‘Take care, Mr. Minister, of the future!" Reactionary rowdyism 
thus unmasked, loses its chances of influencing the Government, but the same cannot 
be said of the reactionary spirit, which is becoming daily more pronounced among the 
nobles. Thev. in common with the Union of Russian Men, demand a complete change 
of the electoral law on the basis of a purely class suffrage. The nobles of various 
provinces propose to summon &@ COngTeSS 1D St. Petersburg to urge the Emperor to 
conform to their wishes. They hope thus to secure a reactionary Duma, which would 
recommend a reversion to autocracy. 


According to figures presented at the recent Conference by the Central 
Committee, the Bund numbers 85.890) members. 

The Central Committee of the Russian Social Democratic Labour Party 
proposes shortly to hold a conference in order to discuss questions conucern- 
ing the coming elections, the fight with the League of Real Russians, and the 
Meroms, 

The Rabbis at Kishineff have reecéived numerous letters in which they 
are urged to induce the Jews to emigrate. 

The Odessa correspondent of the 
October 26th: 


Returning last night from the railway terminus, after speeding a parting 
guest, my driver suddenly drove into the midst of a screaming hubbub in the 
Arnautskaya-street, an almost exclusively Jewish neighbourhood. | alighted to 
learn the cause of the tumult, and my jehu, who happened to be a Jew, incon- 
tinently bolted. There was a crowd of some six or seven hundred people, 
which the few policemen present were timorously and vainly endeavourinse to’ 
disperse, a task shortly afterwards expeditiously accomplished by a squadron of 
(Cossacks. for whose assistance someone had telephoned; and not @ moment too 
soon, as a few rough scrimmages were being followed by the cracking of Browning 
revolvers. (ne half the crowd was singing, or rather shrieking, the National Anthem. 
The Jewish shopkeepers were hurriedly, and with difficulty, putting up their shutters. 
(‘lose by was a restaurant which, I discovered. was the nightly rendezvous of a section 
of the pseudo-political party known as the Union of Real Russians, which employs 
the famous “‘Black |lundreds.” The insolently aggressive and provocative manner 
in which the © Unionists,’ abundantly fortified, as usual, with vodka, came forth 
to parade their lovalty to Tsar and Fatherland, and deafen the quarter with its 
unniisical expression, naturally annoyed the Jews and caused them to remonstrate. 
* Waita few days,’ Il heardsome of the drunken patriots exclaim, ‘and we will sing you 
another tune. The seventeenth (Octoher 50th), of blessed memory, is approaching, 
when all your Jewish throats will beslit,” and other apostrophes to a similarly sinister 
effect. Here was a representative small assemblage of the © patriotic” union, a black- 
cuardly mob of street roughs and loafers, with a thin sprinkling of artisans and 
labourers, an: these men are described in official organs as the best. most worthy, 
and most enlichtenéd sons of the Fatherland. | was curious to find out by whom the 
miots disorderly demonstration was directed or prompted, and a little close observa- 
tion.soon revealed the fact that the leading rowdies, some of them merely simulating 
semi-intoxication, were disguised agents provocateirs of the educated class. Their 
speech betrayed them. 


Evening Standard telegraphed on 


A correspondent of the Times at St. Petersburg has interviewed an 
“influential member of the Government’ on the political situation in Russia. 
“ His Excelleney,” in the course of his remarks, is reported to have said: 

The peasants, of course, demanded our first care. ‘They have been given means 
of obtaining land. they have been reliaved of class and communal restrictions; and 
to-day the Old Believers, who number eleven millions, are freed from relivious 
disabilities. We have formed a special body of tried and experienced officials, who 
left yesterday for various provinces in order to supervise and hasten the work of the 
land settlement committees. And this does not exhaust the list of peasant reforms to 
be enacted under Article 87 of the Organic Laws before the next Duma meets. ‘Time 
ig precious and we are working hard. Besides (added his Excellency, with a faint 
glimmer of a smile), unless we promulgate some reform or other at least once a fort- 
night, our opponents promptly accuse us of dallying with reaction. Next in point of 
importance we consider are the Jewish reforms. The delay in promulgating them is 
(ue to the intricacy of the question. We cannot, of course, attempt to achieve a 
radical solution any more than we can hope to solve the agrarian problem, without 
the Duma; but such temporary alleviation as may be possible at present will be 
given. The various departments have already handed in datu which will be incor- 
porated in a Ukase now under consideration before the Council of-Ministers. The 
data have been supplied by the Ministers of the Interior, Finance, Justice and War. 


Some of these have been reproduced in the newspapers. More than this I cannot say 
for the present. 


Telegraphing on Monday, a Times correspondent at St. Petersburg 
said 

The state of the public mind on the eve of the celebration of the first anniversary 
of the manifesto by which the autocracy was pledged to constitutional government 
encourages substantial hopes that Russia will issue successfully and peacefully from 
the throes attending the birth of civic freedom. Never since the outset of the revolu- 
tionary struggle hasthe country been so quiet, nor has the nation at large displayed 
such calm confidence in the future. Russians will to-morrow celebrate the greatest 
day in their history, without the boisterous and often lawless enthusiasm which was 
witnessed @ year ago; but if revolutionary processions be conspicuous by their 
absence, the same may be confidently expected of counter-manifestations in the shape 
of pogroms. ‘The Socialists have learned by experience that great national reforms 
cannot be accomplished by violence, and similarly the reactionaries appear to have 
realised that the slaughter of Jews will not restore autocracy to life. Each of these 
parties is how preparing to achieve its aims by the peaceful m-thods provided by the 
franchise. ‘lhe local authorities all over Russia have, of course, issued the stereotyped 
warnings, and every precaiition has been taken to prevent a disturbance of the peace ; 
but, except for possible isolated instances of rowdyism, these measures are superfluous. 
The remarkable readiness displayed by the conscripts, including Jews, to report 
themselves. and the strong tone noticeable on the Bourse, show that in town and 


country alike there is nothing to justify alarm. The immediate future cannot, there- 
fore, be described as other thaa reassuring. ; 


A Reuter telegram from St. Petersburg, dated October 30th, says :— 


A telecram from Tiflis states that detachments of volunteers from two neighbour- 
ing districts met an armed band of sixteen men near the village of Salich. A fusillade 
ensued lasting three bours. Two volunteers and a Jew, who was being held prisoner 
by the robbers, were killed, a robber was wounded, and an Armenian and a Jew were 
taken prisoners. The robbers managed to escape during the firing. 
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THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Round the Diaspora.—A Causerie. 


Who is M, Kokovtzeff ? 


M. Kokovtzeff was already looming on the Jewish horizon in. colours 
sufliciently forbidding when he issued, two years ago, a new law prohibit- 
ing the formation of Jewish savings and credit banks. One of the highest 
oflicials in the Ministry of Finance, a Pole by birth, and a ‘natural, 
frank, unsophisticated old tshinovnik, whose iaterest in current topics and 
affairs concerning the Polish provinces is very vivid, and who is perfectly 
qualified to judge the conditions and the needs of that country, asked him 
the motive for this senseless restriction. ‘“ The Jews can join the Christian 
societies’ was his short reply. “Exeuse me, Vashe Vysokoprevoskhodi- 
telstvo,” said the old official, with the fullest appreciation of the cireum- 
stances, “the Jews are excluded in many places from these societies and 
cannot profit by them, especially where the societies are Christian organi- 
sations! "Bat mind was not impressed by trifles like these. 
All hesitation on the subjeet was at an. end when he knew that M. 
Pobiedonostzell was in power, and when he noted at Peterhof a tendency, 
slight but perceptible to his experienced eye, towards limiting Jewish rights. 
lle considered it practical to manifest the same tendency his 
own actions. It was not easy to find some missing links in the system of 
anti-Jewish laws ; the trouble was lying heavily on him, and he poured it 
forth in a circular sent to the governors against. Jewish savings and mutual 
credit societies: 

Reminiscences from 


Moscow. 


A circular! It was always the horrible vision of such documents that 
made Russian Jews tremble. The law, the “zakon,” is often extravagant, 
unsound and burdensome, yet it contains always a substratum of order. 
It emanates from some unknown source, for some mysterious reason, and it 
has to pass a series of instances: the Ministry concerned, the Committee 
of the Ministers, the Senate or the Imperial Council and the ‘Supreme 
Power.” It is pretty generally knowh that when the possessor of the 
“Supreme Power” intends to issue a new law, no controlling insti- 
tution can escape from so formidable a force. When Alexander III. noticed 
the new synayogal building in Moscow, he commanded them with a‘ breezy 
despotism to stop the work and to expropriate the possession immediately. 
“Who allowed them to build such a monster in Moscow?” he 
wanted to know. “ There is an imperial decree, signed by Alexander IL.” 


was the reply “Well, there will be another imperial decree” he said. 
Anda new imperial decree was issued. “But how is it, that Jews live in 
Moscow in such considerable numbers,” he-continued to ask. Then one ot 


the ministers told him that however much the public conscience might be 
shocked by this fact, it was impossible to expel the Jews, as they were 
artisans, although many of them, it was whispered, were not artisans 
in fact, but were in possession of licences, and Alexander Il. had granted them 
the right of living in any part of the empire. Then a new law was issued, 
depriving the Jews in Méscow and in the whole gubernia of this right. It 
give the death blow to the existence of ten thousand Jews, it’ was a sort 
of seismic shock: ‘“Goluth Moskva.” Official Russia eoolly maintained 
' that it was law, and it was law! Asa rule the issuing of new laws in Russia 
takes years. There is in St. Petersburg, opposite the immense buildings of the 
Senate, the monument of Peter, turning one hand tothe Senate and the other 
to the Neva. Popular humour explains th» meaning of this representa- 
tion: if you expect something from the Senate, it is better to drown 
yourself in the Neva. With respect to the Jews, Russian legislation was 
swift as lightning. The *Goluth Moskva” was executed in a galloping tempo, 


and if some foreign observer had picked up this specimen of Russian bureau- | 


cratic activity and had taken it as a characteristic item, he would consider 
Russian administration to be a model of energy and quickness. By the way, 
the police outsliastki had quite dissipated the idea of taking bribes, the most 
decayed veteran vziatochniki did not dare to grant any favour for black- 
mail. It was zakon, and thus another phantasy of a strange observer, the 
phantasy of Russian corruption, might have been dispelled in view of this 
absolute honesty. There is an aneedote relating that an arrogant 


tshinvvnik, during a journey in the railway car between Moscow and Smolensk, 


met a Jew who had left Moscow. The tshinovnik rebuked the Jew saying : 
* Do you know what lam travelling for? Iam sent by the Moscow Governor 
to such-and-such places.” The Jew replied in the same strain and said: “1, 
Sir, am sent from Moscow tv the Pale of Settlement by a decree of the 

Russian Laws. 


Such are Russian laws. But Moscow and Alexander III. are not in every- 
day life, and still laws require some formalities, pronouncements, decisions, 
signatures and publication in the large, endless volumes of the ‘“Svod 
Zakonov”’ and of the “Sobranie Ouzakonieni.” It is expensive and com- 
plicated; it is even too difticult for the majority of the officials who are not 
very able lawyers; it lies too deep for a Cossack officer. There is another 
obstacle: The Jew is a man of the book and he might study the laws and 
defend himself by interpretation. There are even in small places Jews who 
know the Russian laws better than their prevoskhovitelstov, the Governor 
Klingenberg, or the ex-Vice-Minister von Wahl, whose Russian would 
turn a Jewish jargonist green. It is noteworthy that even some 
Jewish Talmudists know Russian law. The famous Rabbi Israel 
Salanter used to say: “According to the Talmud the law of 
the Empire is law (Dino d’malchuso dino); therefore, a good 
Talmudist in Russia is obliged to know Russian law. And he knew it 
perfectly. He knew it as a Talmudist knows his subject—by heart. 
Certainly, he would not beable to defend himself against the Goluth Moskva, 
because it was too decisive, but in many. cases the knowledge of the law 
opens up some possibility of self-defence. Therefore another system was 
inaugurated—the circular. The minister sends circulars to the governors- 
general, the governors-general to the governors—sometimes the governors 
are receiving at the same time direct circulars from the minister, and quite 
different circulars from the governors-general, a confusion which pervades 
the whole correspondence—the governors to the chiefs of the police, to the 
ispravnikoand natcheaniko, and so on, down to the minor satraps. For what 
purpose are circulars sent if there are laws? The question is more easily 
asked than answered. In fact, the law is the expression of the despotism of 
the “ supreme power,” and the circular is the same symptom in the case of the 
little despots. The law is, at all events, a system, and it has to be studied. 
The circular is ephemeral and can be understood by any “ pristav.” For 
many years as an editor, [ was subjected to the Russian Censor. All of us, 
editors of and contributors to newspapers in Russia, like Daniels in the lion's 
den, were confronted with the danger of being ruined by the wrong, the 
perjury and the mischief of any narrow-minded “ tshinovnik,” and endeavoured 
to make ourselves acquainted with the deepest mysteries of the Censor’s 
laws, but all in vain. We knew the laws better than the Censor himself, yes, 
we knew the old, dull restrictions of the “Oustav,” but we could not know 
the circulars. No mortal man could know all of them, because it came in a 
never-ceasing stream from St.Petersburg. We had, in Warsaw, a president of 


tha censors, named Jankulis, whose fury nobody could stay. He prohibited 
the quotation of articles published in the most conservative Russian news- 
papers, and it once happened that he harangued a poor Polish’ editor for 
having translated something from the government “ Praviteletvisnny 
Viestnik.’ When the editor protested, he showed him a circular stating that 
in certain cases it is not desirable to allow the reproduction of ollicial emana- 
tions —and- he stuck to his text with unflinching pertinacity, ‘(Cet along 
with your nonsense,” he said, “there is a circular.’ He did not know the 
laws, but he knew the circulars, and only the recent ones. 


The General Suffetings. 


The miserable dilemma in which men living under bad governments are 
placed is that they often do not know whom they have to deal with. A bad 
government is a vehicle of deceptions. The suffering man demanding justice 
is sent from one oflicial to another, amid a chaos of absurdities. They drag 
him, like a victim, to the altarof sacrifice. The circular isa source of corrup- 
tion. The poor citizen, the “ obyvatel,” is a Laocoon, wrestling with circular- 
serpents. A man endeavours to start a newspaper. He has designed his 
plan well, and there are certain formalities of addressing the authorities 
with a petition and so on. The conditions are clearly detined-in the laws on 
the press; all that which is required is arranged, all fixed rules respected, all 
opposing arguments and scruples discredited, and still the petitioner fails 
in his designs. A ‘philanthropic association, based on statistics confirmed 
by the government, desires to establish a school for the children of its 
members. It has the right of establishing schools it is said) plainly 
in. the rules, Gonfirmed by the authorities, so there, can be 
no doubt about it. But there arises a new difficulty: the association must 
obtain a new, special permission. There are certain rules for obtaining the 
necessary document ; 
efforts, the permission is refused. There are * normal statutes © for assovcia- 
tions, and, according to the laws,a number of men combining, after having 
satisfied the complicated bureaucratic requirements, have the right to 
demand confirmation. “They are waiting. !t was decided by the authorities 
to decline ; they defend their plan to the last drop of ink, and at length they 
pocket a categorical refusal. The most necessary developments of private, 
communal and social existence are brutally stopped, needs which are 
pressing to death are not allowed to be satistied : the best schemes are 
prematurely sent to the grave; the most excited, the most innocent from 
the political point of view paralysed, publie opinion perplexed and tortured 

for-what reason 2? Beeause some obstinate Tshinoonth, who has to vive 
the “doklad,” the report, considers the matter undesirable.. Where are the 
laws’ There are no legal obstacles ; there are cireulars. There was, for 
instance, a circular saying that it is not desirable to allow the number of 
existing newspapers to be augmented ; there was a cirenlar to the etfeet 
that it would be no good to allow philanthropie societies to oceupy them- 
selves with educational matters, and there was a circular against organising 
new associations, because Russia would not be safe -in spite of the publie 
laws which established normal statutes. Here lies the omnipotent power of 
the Ivan who is an oflicial and the defeneelessness of the millions of the 
Ivans who are “only citizens. The official Ivan, who is in touch with those 
in high places, may refuse: he may be a puzzling wretebh demanding 
*veiatka’; years may roll on, and he- keeping the matter “for delibera- 
tion” has a thousand means of presenting in his seeret, ollicial corre- 
spondence all sorts of nonsense in masquerade all disguised commonplaces of 
* nieblayonadivshny ” (politically undesirable), and he is covered by impunity, 
or he is as mute as a wall. This is the. real source of the present public 
animosity against the Government in Russia, the source of hate and absolute 
distrust. 
through a nearer and better medium than that of imagination,or that of a 
foreign tourist, of those who have lived long in Russia and observed it well, 
one is able to conceive the psychological reason of the excited accusations 
which public opinion is exploding in such a passionate and exaggerated way 


Anti-Jewish Circulars. 


Still the general plague of circulars is really nothing compared with the 
Jewish experiences. Nothing is so deeply traced in Jewish martyrology in Russia 
as the circulars. When Jewish children were, during the reign of Nicholas L, 
in the mouth of hell—was it **zakon"’? There is not a word in the laws 
about the vexations and tortures to which children were subjected in order 
to compel them to become “* Christians,” and you may ask some Russian 
iawyers, or ministers whether they have the slightest knowledge of these really 
Pharaonie atrocities. “ Do not mock me,” said a Russian “grand seigneur”’ 
when I spoke to him about the Cantonists. He did not hear the wailing 
voices, the sounds of terror, he did not experience the turbulent infant trials 
in the valley of death —and he considered this inquisition to be a legend. 
There were, undoubtedly, circulars sent from the minister to the governor 
and from the governor to the regiments, down to the diadia. Hollow and 
unsound as the laws are in Russia, they are—passez-moi le mot—a Decalogue, 
compared with the circulars. Ignatieff’s “ laws’ were circulars, the educa- 
tional restrictions were circulars, the limitation of the Jewish right to follow 
the career of a lawyer was a circular. And there are thousands of circulars 
of which we do not know. Nobody knows when a law was issued to exclude 
Jews from the Navy, nobody knows about a law excluding Jews from the 
garrisons of the fortresses—circulars ! I have, from an authentic source, an 
amusing reminiscence of General Vannovski’s circulars. When old Van- 
novski, an ignorant, fanatical General, was appointed Minister of War, 
there was in Warsaw at the head of the military administration, a General of 
talent, a liberal, noble-minded man named Pouzyrevski. The first circulars 
Pouzyrevaki received from the new chief, Vannovski, were connected with 
the “Jewish Question”; he specially recommended the chief of the 
military administration of Poland to enquire whether there was no Jewish 
feldsher (assistant-surgeon) in the military lazarets. It appears that there 
was a Jew occupying this position at the Ouiazdov, and he was dis- 
missed. Another circular concerned the Jewish “ pisary” (copy-writers) 
in the regiments. The command was given to examine whether there was 
not, ete. Anda new Jewish criminal was discovered and dismissed. “ It 
was really a remarkable achievement,” said General Pouzyrevski at a con- 
ference of the Generals, “and we have won a great fight with two Jews, but 
it would be time to prepare ourselves to fight a more serious enemy!” By 
the way, it is a fact, that shortly before the war with Japan broke out, 
Alexieff sent telegrams to St. Petersburg concerning the growing number of 
Jews in Port Arthur, 

One of the Russian Types. 


M. Kokovtzeff lived to see the wheel come full circle round, but still a 
year and a half ago he could not resist the impulse of sending circulars. Tho 
problem of introducing order into the chaos of Russian finances he 
endeavoured to solve after the manner of General Vannovski’s circulars to the 
army. This was not important in itself, yet it was important, in the light it 
threw on M. Kokovtzefi’s real tendency, in the moral which can be drawn fromit. 
One of the curious circumstances about the whole matter is that M. Kokovtzeff 
was always anxious to appear as an advanced statesman. But the motives 
that governed him and the ends he was pursuing were thoroughly selfish. M. 


Kokovtzeff was, and is,a pushing mananxious for a career. He has been intimes 


everything has been done, and, in spite of all the 


Only from the narratives of those who have seen the old regime, 
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past a tshinovnik under Witte’s financial régime, and the tale is told that he 
was intriguing against Sergius Julievitech.. After Witte’s fall, all that he had 
to do was to prepare his mind for the extraordinary chance of being one day 
appointed Minister. He possesses more culture than many Russian states- 
men, but he is not a man of sound political principles. He is not even a 
sincere Reactionary. The first thought to strike him, when he was appointed 
Minister, was that he should be on much better terms with the ecamarilla. 
This idea was not dictated by his convictions, only by a sense of the fitness 
of things. He is a very mild ministerial snob with the disposition of an 
kpicurean. He has good manners, with the hauteur and the coldness of a 
mondain, and his eloquenee is of a sweet graciousness, with a great charm of 
voice. Nobody could be more welcome at a dinner party or a ball, and 
brought into contact with what is called society nobody would produce a 
better impression. Such aman is very desirable for the rigid Reactionaries, 
refreshing their existence and putting European forms into their gloomy 
surroundings. And such a man is the greatest obstacle in the way of real 
progress. He has not the gloss of vulgarity of an old Muscovite; he is not a 
dry fanatic ; he is not crazy about churches. Ile has the appearance of a 
modern man; he is a speaker, and his speeches have sometimes even a 
flavouring of Socialism, but, after all, he is an instrument of the Reaetionary 
Government. This is a type, a species. He would not provoke «a seandal at 
the Duma like Pavloll, not even like Gourko:; he would smile compliance to 
the most radical critics: he would behave remarkably well. Still, he is an 
invaluable contributor to the old regime. He is not a great authority about 
finances, but the subject of international bankers’ etiquette forms his special 
domain, and therefore he was sent to Paris for pourparlers about a new loan 
even alter his dismissal, when Witte became Premier. Again, the man of chic, 
delighting in nothing so much as in fine speaking, in appearances and in pro- 
mises. fut he was opposed to the Constitution and he is still opposed to a 
new reqine, 
M. Kokovtzeff’s Solution. 


M. hokovtizetis last scheme for the solution of the Jewish Question 
conclusively demonstrates that the era of the circulars is not yet over. There 
isa Pale and an Interior of Russia. There are Jews privileged, and simple 
Jewish masses whom M. hokovtzel! would deprive of the right of earning 
theirdry morsel of bread with the sweat of their brow when they like. Is 
it not strange to see that in a time when the possessors of power feel 
that the very ground upon which they are standing is trembling under their 
feet, they are still endeavouring to uphold their great and glorious cause of 
Rishus ? The best qualification for such an optimism has this minister of 
good humour, M. Kokovtzell. T recognise the man who presided last year at 
the conference of the representatives of the Baku industries in St. Peters- 
burg. When he made his appearance, the gathering gave him an exceedingly 
enthusiastic welcome, his” first speeches were received with loud 
applause, but when the conference endeavoured to accomplish something 
practical it appeared that hokovtzell’s power lay exelusively in 
tall talk, and that he had neither ideas nor means. And when he 
was asked by the delegates of the working classes: “ What have you really 
achieved?) Have vou already arrived at any detinite point, and when will 
your object be attained?” he struck a more humorous vein and provoked 
the indignation of the conference to such an extent that he was jeered at 
and «ompell.d to leave the sittings. He deserted the flag, thesittings proved 
very dreary and tedious, and the whole thing appeared to be gross humbug. 
Now he is trying to solve the Jewish problem, repeating the eternal parrot- 
ery: laisser faire, laisser envoyer les circulaires ! 

Undoubtedly, M. Kokovtzelf is sure he is echoing the thoughts of the 

He is a financier, and the present balance pointed him 
to a Jewish matters, After Witte the reaction became much 
stronger, and this altered state of things explains the attitude which the 
fine financial diplomatist was compelled to adopt, and furnishes a doubtful 
justification of the policy he must adhere to. No sophistry could deny the 
fact that the tradition of circulars is still alive. . “N, SOKOLOW.. 


niinus iD 


Colonial and Foreign News. 
| 


AUSTRALIA. 


A correspondent writes from Sydney :—-The new cemetery of the Sydney 
Jewish community, comprising about four additional acres of the State 
Necropolis at Rookwood, some ten miles out of Sydney, was consecrated by 
Rabbi F. L. Cohen on September 15th, in the presence of a very large 
gathering. This extensive, well-laid out and admirably kept Necropolis is 
parcelled out by the Government among the various religious communities 
of the city, in sections of about the named dimensions, separated from each 
other by wide sweeps of carriage-drive. A special funeral-train leaves the 
city mortuary station each morning andafternoon, and runs directly on to 
the Necropolis itself. Rabbi Cohen mentioned that the first Jewish Burial 
Society in Sydney was formed so long ago as the year 1817, and in 1832 a 
grant of land from the State was first made for a cemetery for the Jewish 
community. Since then, similar grants had been made in many parts of the 
country, even in districts where no Israelite had been known to reside for 
years past. Several freehold plots had also been acquired by various inde- 
pendent congregations, now no longer in existence ; and one of these, owned 
by the extinct ‘Macquarie Street Congregation,” had just been finally 
closed by order of the municipal authorities. In the ground of the Great 
Synagogue, now full, through which the assemblage had just passed on their 
way to the new cemetery, there had not only been interred all members of 
the original congregation dying in Sydney since January 15th, 1867, and 
practically all the Jewish dead of the metropolitan and certain country 
districts since the foundation of the Great Synagogue in 1875, but one 
corner of it was also occupied by the remains removed from the old city 
cemetery some years since, on the extension of the railway lines into the 
city of Sydney. 3 7 

The news of the death of the Rev. S. Singer was received with 
particular regret in Sydney, where not a few of the Jewish residents had had 
the privilege of personal relations with the deceased divine. Indeed, Mr. 
Neville D, Cohen, the present President of the Great Synagogue, was once 
one of the Honorary Officers of the New West End Synagogue, while the 
Rabbi of Sydney, the Rev. F. L. Cohen, was himself a pupil of Mr. Singer, and 
his successor in the ministry of the Borough New Synagogue. 

In addition to the many hundreds attending the New Year services at 
the Newtown Synagogue, and the two special services held in large halls of 
the city, there were over thirteen hundred worshippers present in the 


Great Synagogue on the first day, even the ways of that spacious 
building being filled. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Dr. Joseph Ulrich, retired Doctor of the General Staff, died recently in 
Vienna. While Chief Doctor of the 25th ovmmeg | Division he acted as personal 
doctor to Archduke Eugen. Ata later period he was appointed Commandant 
of a garrison hospital in Buda-Pesth, and later on Chief Officer of Health Of 


has already risen 


the 13th corps at Agram. He was Knight of the Order of the Iron Crown, 


Third Class. 


FRANCE. 


The Paris correspondent of the Daily Telegraph wrote on the 25th 


inst, :- 

The following exchange of military appointments is gazetted in to-day's number 
of the Journal Oficiel Artillery—By a decision of the date Oct. 5, 19.6, M. Alfred 
Dreyfus, major at the Direction of Vincennes, passes to Commander of the Artillery 
in the Arrondissement of St. Denis, in exchange with Major Lafourcade.” Major 
lreyfus had not yet begun his work in the Artillery Office at \incennes, and pow 
he is appointed to amore prominent post, that of Commander ofall the Artillery in the 
St. Denis district. 

Tho majority of the communities in what is officially styled the “ Circum- 
scription of Paris” having decided to transform themselves into religious 
associations in conformity with the Separation Law which is about to come 
into force,a conference between representatives of these congregations and 
the Consistoire Israclite of Paris was held recently under the presidentship 
of M. Narcisse Leven. It was agreed in principle to form local associations 
the members of which might individually join the Consistorial Association. 
The congregations at Neuilly, Saint Denis and Saint Mande, all in the 
Department of the Seine, have requeated to be incorporated in the Consis- 
torial Association of Paris. 

(:ereral Dennery (General of Brigade) has been appointed to the command 
of the 44th Brigade of Infantry at (uimper. 

M. Valensi, Judge at Toulon, has been transferred to Marseilles as Judge 
of the Court of First Instance. 

GERMANY. 

The Daily Chronicle correspondent in Berlin telegraphed last Friday :- 

Count Pueckler, the notorious Jew baiter, has at last received his deserts— three 
months imprisonment for writing pamphlets and addressing public meetings in a way 
calculated to bring about a breach of the peace. ‘!he judge, in condemning bim, said 
nothing could excuse the truculence of his language. Pueckler had advised his 
hearers repeatedly to steal from Jews, to beat them, to hurt them to death, to imitate 
the tactics of those who engineered the Russian pogroms. Pueckler’s counsel urged 
thathis client did not really mean what he said, that his language was figurative. 
The judge would not listen to this. ‘The count, he said, was mentally sound, knew 
what he was talking about, and must be punished The judge. whose name is Rosen. 
berg. is of Jewish extraction, and it have been peculiarly galling to this anti-Semitic 
tirebrand to be sentenced by one of his “enemies.” 

_ Dr. Joseph Horovitz, Private Lecturer at the Berlin University (son of 
Rabbi Dr. Horovitz, of Frankfort), has accepteu, for a term of two years, a call 
as Professor of Arabic at the Mohammedan lniversity in Aligarh (India.) 

A correspondent writes from Berlin:—It was with feelings of profound 
sorrow that the Berlin community heard recently of the death of Herr 
Adolph Mayer. His fruitfal life was devoted to the poor, many Jewish 


‘institutions will miss his self-sacrificing love for his fellow-Jews, his talent 


for organisation, and his indefatigable activity. 


Adolph Mayer was the 
founder of the Holiday Homes (Ferienkolonien) 


for Jewish children. 


Twenty-eight years ago he started this work by sending seven children to. 


the country ; through his endeavour he has increased the number yearly 
sent out to 450. He never left Berlin in summer time, he was too busy with 
his little ones. He: looked after every child as though it was his own, and 
how happy was Adolph Mayer when the children came back from the sea- 
side and country, red-cheeked, invigorated and fit for work.! The question 
in our congregation what will become of the 
“ Kerienkolonien.’ For many years Adolph Mayer was Grand Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Bnei Brith Lodge. His death has left a void in this organisation 
as well as in the Boardof Management of the Berlin community, of which he 
wasamember. He wasalsoa warden. The boys of the Orphan Asylum 
followed the coffin of our lamented friend, and an immense gathering of the 
mourning Berlin community conducted one of its best sons, who will never 
be forgotten by faithful and loyal hearts, to his last resting-place. He was 
cut off in the prime of life, at the age of fifty-eight. 


HOLLAND. 


Last week Heer L. Borstel, Secretary of ‘the Jewish Congregation at 
Rotterdam, completed tifty years of service. The occasion was marked by 
the conferment upon him by the Queen of the Knighthood of the Orange- 
Nassau Order. In addition to. his secretarial work, Heer Borstel has been 
very active as a litterateur. 

UNITED STATES. | 

The Hon. Andrew D. White, the late American Ambassador to Rassia, 
has consented to deliver a lecture ne\t month at the Union of Jewish Literary 
Societies in Philadelphia. | 

Last week the Hon. Adolphus S. Solomons, of Washington, celebrated 
his eightieth birthday. A native of New York, he received his education at 
the University of that city, and since the completion of his studies he has 
devoted himself to philanthropic and public work. He was a founder of 
Mount Sinai Hospital in New York. He subsequently removed to Washington, 
where he becamea publisher. He was at one timea member for the district of 
Columbia in the House of Representatives, a Vice-President of the Red Cross 
Society, and President of the Jewish Theological Seminary. When the Baron 
de Hirsch Trust was founded in 1891, Mr. Solomons was appointed its General 
Agent, and held the post until 1903. | 


Jawish Workinc Mgn’s Cius.—The annual series of entertainments at this Club 
was inaugurated last Sunday by a capital concert, under the direciion of Mr. H. Bern- 
hardt Cohen. Mr. Samuel Montagu, J.P.,’ President, was in the Chair. 
In opening the proceedings he said that he was sorry to find that the 
funds of the Club were at the present moment in a very bad _ state. 
He hoped that the members would see that an improvement was effected. 
The Club had lost a vaiuable friend by the death of the Kev. S. Singer. Mr. 
Singer had been a hard-working man, and would not only be missed by the Club but 
by everyone throughout the community. The concert was then proce:ded with. Mr. 
Oohen was again happy io the artists who responded to his invitation. special 
mention must be made of Miss Camille Clifford, who sang “‘ Why do they call me a 
Gibson Girl?” and Miss Gertie Millar, who received several encores. Miss “aud Fitz 
Stubbs, in addition to a pianoforte solo composed by herself, acted as accompanist. 
The other artists were Madam3 Von Heinbockel, who recited; the Misses Violet 
Elliott, Aileen and Doris Woods, Clara Alexander, and Ethel Leginska, Mersrs. 
Philip Abbas (of Queen’s Hall), who played violoncello solos, Stuart Alexander, J. F. 
McCormack, and Conway Dixon.—On Tuesday, the weekly debate of the Literary and 
Debating Society was opened by Mr. F. W. Allen, who moved ‘* That this meeting is 
strongly of opinion that our present system of weights and measures is productive of 
serious injury to trade and education, and urges the adoption of the metric system by 


this country.” Messrs. Goldstein, Solomons, Enoch and Defries took part in the dis- 


cussion, The resolution was carried unanimously. 


. A Numese of landauleties, which have been specially constructed for London cab 
work, were shown on Saturday, at a show held under auspices of the Automovile Cab 
Go. ( mes by Mr. 3. Michaels, secretary and manager, and Mr. H. E. Wootton, one of 

® directors. 


Sir Epwarp Sassoon, M.P., Sir P. Magnus, M.P., Sir I. Spielmann, Mr. Imre 
Kiral y, Mr. P. J. Hartog, Mr. Emile Enoch and Mr. J. Oppenheim were among the 

ts of the Fishmongers’ Company last week at the dinner given in honour of the 
‘ravco-British Exhibition, 1908 —Mr. Raphael E. Belilios attended week a 
council meeting of the British Empire League, convened for the purpose of support- 
ing the Exhibition. 
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Stepney Jewish Schools. 


DISTRIBUTION. OF PRIZES 


The annual distribution of prizes to the pupils of the Stepney Jewish 
schools was held: yesterday week at the People’s Palace, Mile End Road. 

function is generally held im May, but was this year postponed to 

hat Was thought. a more convenient time. As usual, there was a very 

ro audience, who had assembled some. time before the proceedings were 
to commenee. Mr, Hermann M. Kiseh, C.S.1., occupied the Chair, 
nd the prizes were distributed by Mrs. Kisch (who was presented with a 
uquet). Among those on the platform were:- 

Mr. and Mrs. Marcus N. Adler, Miss M. Adler. Mrs. M. Clifford, Mrs. E. FE, 
\licholls, Mrs. Sassoon and the Misses Sassoon (of Bombay), the Kev. J. I. Stern, 
Messrs. H. L. llarris, Henry l[larris, J.P., B. Kisch, Denzil Myer, A. B. Salmen and 
Nelson Samuel. 

Mr. Drnziu Myer, Hon, Secretary of the sehools, read a number 

letters of apology, Ineluding one trom Sir William Evans-Gordon. The 
lieyo AL A. Green (an old pupil of the school) wrote that in all his work 
unong the poor he had never known a Stepney School ehild to go wrong: 
many of them had done well, and all retained a strong affection for the 

heol. GApplause.) Mr. Myer then read the annual report cof which 
Was given in our Issue of June 22nd last). 

The choir (ander the direction of Mr. Henry Weinstein) having given 
a dehghttul rendering of selections from Gilbert and Sullivan’s “° The 
CGrondoliers,” | | 

The CHAIRMAN, who was cordially received, commenced his address 

ith a reference to the proposed assembly hall which the Comittee in 
Hear report expressed their hope of providing. It was quite clear that, 

ra sehool like the Stepney Jewish, with more than. 800 boys and girls, 

large hall was a necessity, even for the school-work, so that all the 
Clildren night be gathered together at times, in order to listen to lectures, 

on similar occasions; such a hall would also be most useful tor the pur- 
poses of the Stepney Jewish Lads’ Club, and the Stepney Company of the 
Fewish Lads’ Brigade. There was, however, another purpose tor which 

seemed to tink the proposed hall would) be most desirable. At the 
present time there existed a movement in favour of giving all bovs a 
riinting im military drill, and, as far as possible, in rifle-shooting, before 

vo passed out of sehool. It was strongly felt by a greater number of 
persons day by day that every Englishman ought to be trained so as to 
beable, af necessary, to defend his country. That was the doctrine which 
their veteran Field-Marshal, Lord Roberts, was preaching throughout the 
only AS the best satevuard for peace, ariel 
i best preventive of war, but also as a necessity for the safety of the 
ountry. He held very strongly that English Jews should not be behind- 
hand in this matter, but that they should be aimony the first to recognise 
their obligations to this eountry which had treated them so well and 
Which had done so much for them. If the Stepney Jewish School had 
this assembly hall, as he hoped they would, the Committee would, le 
thought, be able to do what a great many publie schools im various parts 
of the COUNLY were TOW doing to vive tw hoy before he left the 
school an amount of military training which would be useful afterwards ; 
‘ind, to those who were old enough to handle a rifle, some training and 
practice in its use. For a miniature rifle-club a length of sixty feet was 
sufficient, and he believed that the land which the school possessed would 
enable the Committee to set up a hall in which the necessary space could 
he provided. He hoped, therefore, that no time would be lost in carrying 
out this very desirable project of the Committee, and. if In connection 
with it a miniature rifle club should be started, he would himself be very 
vlad to help the movement as far as possible by giving prizes for those 
who were successful in the competitions. 
ceeded to address a few appropriate sentences to tha children. After 
expressing pleastre at what he had seen that evening, he dwelt upon the 
great Interest which the President, Mr. Marcus Adler, took in the school; 
It had been his care and thought for over forty years—(applause)—and 
still filled a very large part of his heart and of his life. (Cheers.) Let 
them remember that every good deed they performed, every brave or 
charitable or self-sacrificing act, was really a“ good mark” for the whole of 
the community; as to the contrary, he would not say anything, because 
had they not heard from the Rev. A. A. Green that no Stepney boy or 
yirl ever came to grief? He expressed the earnest hope that the present 
puplis would follow the best example of those who had gone before them, 
and that, by working hard and doing that which they found to do with 
all their might, they would have happiness and success throughout life. 
( Applause.) 

Mr. Hersert M. ApLER, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. and 
Mrs. Kisch, observed that Mr. Kisch had taken considerable interest 
in the school, which he had visited, and whose classes he had seen at 
Work. Mr. Kisch had had a brilliant career as one of His Majesty's ser- 
vants In India; he had been Postmaster-General of the presidency of 
Bengal, and had for a considerable time. been Postmaster-General for the 
whole of India; and, as a recognition of his services, the weleome honour had 
been bestowed upon Mr. Kisch of the Star of the Order of India. (Cheers.) 
ne realised from the size of that assembly the amount of interest which 
Jewish parents €ook in the education of their children. He supposed 
it Was a boast that Jews justly made, that they were second to none in 
the manner in which their children were educated; and it was in a 
school of that kind that a boy or girl learnt self-reliance, good-fellow- 
ship, and, best of all, truthfulness—those qualities which would make 
them good citizens. They were told that this was a country where people 
of all religions were tolerated. They did not want toleration, they wanted 
respect—(applause)—and it was by qualities such as those that they hoped 
to, and they knew they would, obtain the respect of their fellow-citizens : 
and it was by that means that the success of the school in the past had 
been achieved. It was for that reason that they found a boy coming 
from that. school was as proud to call himself a Stepney boy, as a boy 
from Harrow or Eton’ was proud of the school in which he had been 
broucht up. (Loud applause.) 

Mrs. Sassoon, of ccabay. seconded the vote, and expressed her inten- 
tion of offering a prize as a mark of her appreciation of what she had 
seen that evening. 

Mr. Marcus N. ApLER supported the vote. which was carried with 
enthusiasm, cheers being given for Mr. and Mrs. Kisch. 

Mr. Hermann Kiscu acknowledged the vote. 

Mr. Henry Harris, J.P., in moving a vote of thanks to the honorary 
officers and Committee, the examiners and prize-donors, mentioned that 
thirty-three years ago he himself had been a pupil of the school, and 
Mr. Marcus Adler—whom he described as the “Grand Old Man” of the 
Stepney School—had taken as much interest in the institution then as 
he did to-day. (Applause.) He paid a high tribute to Mr. Adler’s work 
in connection with the school, and observed that no-one knew the amount 
of work which he had done, not only for the institution, but for the whole 
of the communjty. (Applause.) Mr. Adler’s motto was “ Thoroughness,” 
and that every subordinate under him adopted. He also referred appre- 


‘4 


(Applause.) Mr. Kisch pro- 


> 


clatively to the services of the Vice-President, Mr. B. Kisch, and the 
Treasurer, Mr. Nelson Samuel, and praised the work of the lfeadmaster, 
Mr. E. Norden, and the Headmistress, Miss S. Solomon, under whose 
enidance, he sald, the sehool must undoubtedly gy from strength 
streneth. Mr. Harris alluded to the Baducation: Bill. as a muddle 
that no-one knows the head or the tail of it,” and expressed the hope that 
the teachers would not suffer from the many. cotiplications that rust 
rie essarily follow fron “an Act of whieh no-one could tell what the end 
would (Cheers.) 

The vote: having been passed with cordiality, Mr YDLER 
re plied behalf Ot the hon. offieers, anc expressed the ype that the 


school would not suffer from the coming Education Aet.. Mr. Acer men- 
tioned that he had had the honour of presiding over the school for forty- 
three years, and he trusted that. the unstitution: would goo on increasing 
in strength and uséeiulness. He hoped that the hall whieh they required 
so urgently would be built, and that they would be able to find rkers 
whe would interest themselves in the work, in the Lads’ Club, and other 
movements which the Committee of the Stepney Schovuis did their best t 
foster. (Cheers.) 

A vote of thanks was heartily accorded to the teaching staff, on. the 
notion of the Rev. J. F. STerN, who warmly commended their devotion 


Lo duty. 
The annual gymnastie and ecalisthenie display was then given by ¢] 


boys’ and girls’ teams (under the direction of Mr. D. M. Nelson, Directen 
of the Northepn Polytechmic Institute's Gymnasium), Che performers 


exhibited that smartness and proficiency which are characteristic of pupils 
of the Stepney. Jewish Schools. 

The following were the principal prize-winners : 

Boys.—-S. King. M. Schreider, 5b. Rosenberg. A. Weiner, J. Mendoza, I. Lyons, 
J. Liebeskind, H. Blatter, 1). Appelboam, J. Shifferblatt, S. Joseph, J. Cohen. .I. 
Davis, S. Goldring, L. Seigenberg. H. Himmelblau, M. Lipcowitz, A. Pampel, P. 
Berliner andS. Farbey. Tankelson, R. Rabin, Beck. M. Abrahams, E 
Supperstone, H. Rabin, J. Makover, C. freeman, R. Zeleovitch, L. Roth, &. Steinberg. 
A. EFidelstein, R. Krisman, \. Kaye. E. Cohen M. Raphael, F. Lewis, &. Wiseman, 
R. Endensweig, S. Levy and M. Kutner. 


The Value of Yiddish. 
LECTURE BY MISS HELENA FRANK 


Qn Sunday evening, before the members of the East London Jewssh 
Comnunal League, Miss Helena Frank delivered an address on tae ques- 
thon: “Ts Yiddish Worth Learning?” and subsequently invited discUssiet 
Mr. Sternheim presided. The lecture was freely interspersed 
extracts from leading Yiddish writers, and brightened with piquant obser- 
Vatlons. In the course of her address, Miss frank sald that she Was not 
viving a lecture in the aecepted sense of the term, she merely wished ta 
lay before them a few questions they might care to discuss. The ques- 


tion: “Is it worth while to study Yiddish?” might be answered by oa 


counter-question: “Is it worth while to study, to make Irbends with, the 
Russian Jew?” because that could only be dome by queaus of Yiddish. Ad 


the best Yiddish Writers, all those Were striving, bitched strived, 
to educate the Russian Jew not forgetting the Bund) would say the same 
The struggle between Yiddish and Hebrew in Russia was a very eager one 
At one time, Yiddish was looked upon more as a means to an ena, uv, 
for instance, was a Russian poet before he took to Yiddish, and ~~ Mendele 
Mocher Sforim” gave up Hebrew simply from love of the people. There 
Was now a group of the younger writers who cultivated Yiddish with pride 
as the Jewish National Shprach, among them, A. Relsin, of the Judisch 
Wort, an excellent litthe literary weekly, of which, unfortunately, only 
eleven or twelve numbers had appeared in 1900.) In one number, Shatira, 
another promising Writer, said: ** One first duty is to make Yiddish supreme 
in our sehools, to give our children a language in which to think and read 
and write. Our motto is: In the Jewish school the Jewish language ' 
The lecturer observed that the question of the preservation of Yiddish was 
quite a different one im Russia to what it was in England and Amertea. 
she did not.suppose that anyone present—or, rather, a future generation 
Wished it to be kept alive in elther of these two countries. The | 
of Jewish nationalism was one of those on which, beimyg an 
she would naturally refrain from giving any opinion whatever 
She merely pointed out, apropos of the fact that the Russian 
Jew was one of a people, not of a community, the close connection between 
nationalism and language (witness the attempted suppression of Polish 
by the Prussian Government), [f Yiddish went, who cowd say what might 
not go with it?) Perhaps Shafira was right when he said: “Nat mar heschutzen 
die sh prach.” The speaker protested against the idea of Yiddish being 
ealled “ uncouth,” and quoted two charming poems to refute this. She did 
not think that the study of Yiddish and its encouragement under present 
conditions Was similar, for instance, to the “ revival” of Gaelic, for which 
she had to confess lurking sympathy. It was not a 
question of sentiment. Yiddish, as Peretz said, was a fact, and 
there was no getting away from it. So she thought that would-be students 
need have no qualms of conscience; indeed, she promised them a delightful 
time. One thing she implored of them—not to countenance the writing of 
Yiddish in any but Hebrew characters. Miss Frank also spoke of Yiddish 
humour, with its peculiar mixture of laughter and tears, and she read the 
close, of a little story by Shalom Alechem,. entitled “ Gymnasive.” 

Mr. A. VAL FINKENSTEIN refuted Miss Frank's statement that Yiddish 
erammar did not exist. He said that grammars existed, but were not 
studied. | 

Mr. B. Grap maintained that to be a “free” language was a dis- 
advantage, and that the first duty of Yiddish writers who believed in 
Yiddish was to come together and decide on certain rules of composition, 
grammar and spelling. 

The general view was expressed by other speakers that the conversance 
of the coinmunal leaders with the Jargon would help to bring about a better 
understanding of the poor foreign class with which they came in contact. 
It would enable them to know more of the life, feelings and aspirations 
of those coreligionists who spoke the idiom. ? 

The CHAIRMAN, in proposing a vote of thanks to Miss Frank, said 
that the lecturer had proved conclusively that the Jargon was really 
worthy of their attention. 
the bonds of friendship and good fellowship between the English and the 
foreign Jew, and they were indeed grateful to Miss Frank who, although 
not a coreligionist, had taken so vast an interest in the subject. 

Miss Frank briefly replied, acknowledging that she had spent a most 

leasant evening. Those who also took part in the discussion were Messrs. 
'. Miltone, J. Finn, R. Fifer and A. Horwitz. 


question 
outsider.’ 


Jownt Commitras oF Dgrativa Socretiss.—The first debate of the Session will 


The subject will he 
“The Advantages of Free Trade to the United Kingdom.” Mr. B. & Straus. MP., 


will open and Mr. David Solomon will oppose. The constituent societies wiil each 


take place on Sunday at Fitzroy Sqnare. at 7°30 


send one speaker. | 


The studv of Yiddish should help to strengthen 
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The Zionist Movement. 


DR. GASTER AT CARDIFE. 


SPECIAL 
the Kev. Dr. Gaster dellvered aul address On 
Alonism,” at the Oddtellows’ Hlall, uncer the auspices of the Dorshel Zion 


Association. It was a remarkable meeting in every way Pile -bullding, 
Whieh hoids about was packed Verthowing. Old and youlig, rich 
the Perri liisis they ver adopted the Doctors pre- 
Cept “to tivht as. | rothers.” of the Alotists Lie 
bounds; Many stood up, excitedly waving hat or handkerchi 


Mr. JAcK Lewis, Chairman of the Dorsh 
\ resolution, setting forth Zionist principles, having been proposed, 


Dr. Gastrer, who was lustily cheered on rising, sald :--The mrover and 
seconder of the resolutiom Wwe Vou that this resolution re colimended 
bv dts own wording, and it should require no further recommenda- 
tion. DL wish it were so, because much that has happened during. the last 
leW Vears fas been entirely plaved out, and We find yurselVes to-day 
a continuity of the poliey which has been sketched from the very begimn- 
rhe, ana for Which we fought, all as Zionists, from the moment we jolned 
the ranks of the new movement. My friend Mr. Jacobs was atraid. to 
tread the grounds of controversy; Po amoneot so tlimid, bat Pam not going 
tor amy ntroversy here. to-night. have never indulged im con- 


TroVersy Lot he sake of it; TP have net been discussing quest Ghs because 


oo and Pauntend doing so again, 


Wherever | think | have oto cstand up fer the maintenance 
of priticiples unadulterated, for the purpose of preservil 
sists roversial parties. Let me assure 
that revret at anvene else holding a cifferent opinion, and 
t Perriterialis roan ert me; P do not say they are 

~ i} e fight. if is for 
it thre om it byeet, tha hie alm 
tasting thers Ine oor plan itis brought 

Mead oa \ ~ ro dtitention amd It is vet 
mations ollp and ottr have gone 
throuevh the dast few vears. do oan net going to unrell before vou 
acatalogue of all the objects that have been dubbed Zionism.” know 
thing mie. Gl has remained absolutely tlie (loud cheers) 
fiat obelreve tha i! the convietion that vout 
Aloliinty is the sa the sabre ts beer [ropa the vel 
oo Welk, Phe resolution that dias been read to 
puts cleardy. but Po venture to suggest a slight alteration of the rese- 
as it has hithes been prochapmed, seconded from 
Alotiistie venture to substitute the artrele fer 

the article “al: and have said that we are met aiming for 
home aim the warld: we are*working for fhe home: there is no other place 


(loud cheers.) Amd in order to ait read more clearly, TP have said 
Palestine, and Palestine and fet me clearly define at without ans 
neighbouring countries. (Cheers) owill give vou iy reasons, and shall 
explain to vou, as Togo on, a iittle more and more of what T understand 
and understood, and shall understand to the end of rey davs by the name 
of “ Zionisin.” We are, let us clearly understand, not a philanthropic 
society; We are alining at something higher, something greater, something 
nobler, something embracing not merely the down-trodden section of the 
Jewish nation in the land of their persecution, or the section im the land 
Where they call themselves rree; not only where they are In truth. perse- 
cutef, but evervwhere—the movement is to uplit us here, just as it is to 
uplitt our people, be they i Moroeco or any part of Turkey—(CP imention 
these things tor a definite purpose, and | shall come to that soon)—be 
they in Russia or Persia, or anywhere else, Zion's is to help all of us 
Without distinetion: it is to bring us into one: it is to weld us together 
Into one nation, With our hopes and ideals united by tradition, united by 
the common work that Jies before us. (Loud eheers.) In coming down 
to-day from London, read oan old manuscript—an old 
Hebrew Ms., which, [ hope, with the help of God, one day sooner or 
later, will be published. It is called It is, perhaps, a very 
litthe-known book, and the English title of 1t may be given—* The Hlu- 
mination of the Eyes.” It is a book writtea by a very great man, and 
contains Wonderfully mystical truths, which our great men have found in 
our sacred scriptures—it carries us entirely from the worldly conceptton 
of the world—its surroundings—it carries us to the higher sphere of 
mystical speculation. consider my reading of this ancient 


MS. as typical of our whole nation. We have” also been 
wandering and travelling from east to west, and = also reading 


an old MS. that has been illuminating the eyes of our people, 
we have also been poring over the pages of our Holy Seriptures; we have 
been led by the great truths that have uplifted the hopes .of our nation. 
carrying us far away from the troubles and trials of the day and _ the 
centuries. And so we have been wandering, but still looking to the old 
sacred Book to rouse, to cheer, to comfort; for hope, for maintenance and 
for strength and courage to face the whole of our troubles, amid tribu- 
lations, and it has carried the faithful through the storms of the centuries, 
and we are still taught, going over the old Book, gaining inspiration, in- 
struction, uniting us all for the great work we call Zionism. (Loud cheers.) 
In the strife of tongues which has arisen in modern times over the cefi- 
nition of Zionism, we have unkindly forgotten the true meaning of the 
great movement; we reduce the great name to paltry philanthropy, to a 
bone thrown to the poor, and that paltry way of doing our duty to one 
another. That is not Zionism: that 1s miserable charity, which says to 
the beggar, “Go elsewhere!” (Loud cheers.) It is misunderstood: what 
I understand is, first, the internal regeneration of our nation. (Renewed 
cheers.) Ziontsm is to be for us a new life that will make us understand 
our position in the world, that will make us understand our duties to 
one another. that will make us understand our duties to God, that will 
make us understand our duties to our nation. (Loud cheers.) We must 
learn again to begin to be proud of our position, and proud of our descent, 
and look forward to the hope that we are God’s people, still carrying on 
God’s work and mission in the world, in our homes, free from all the 
fetters of thraldom, of persecution, of degradation, and of assimilation. 
That is Zionism! (Loud cheers.) The true source of Zionism is the 
strength of our faith, and it is the belief in our immortality, our belief 
in God’s work, that must come true sooner or later; and it will be our 
proud privilege to have hastened the salvation of our people one day earlier 
by our own sacrifice, our own enthusiasm, and our own desire to help 
ourselves first and foremost. (Cheers.) Zionism is to be the means of 
establishing Jewish schools, to teach our children again to understand our 
sacred tongue and our ancient history. (Loud cheers.) Zionism is the 


Incans to open the pages of our history, it is the means to teach who 
are the great men of our past for the last two thousand years; 1t 1s to be 
the means to show what great glories we have to boast of In-every branch 
of human seience and walk of human life, and every position of human 
societv. In evervthing we have done for the advancement of the world, 
the furthering of great missions of truth, and the development of man- 
kind, irrespective of creed and faith. (Cheers.). We have done it, and 
it is the lesson that we ought to teach our children. First, Zionism is 
to be the means of teaching what we have done in. the past, and then 
to impress what is expected trom us in the future. (Cheers.) We are now, 

AVE). \\ are ohe people, ana there is the people oft 
people of the Book. They know their Bible, but they know 
ttle of the results-of se-called modern civilisation. We inthe West, and 
vou here, are, am afraid, forgetting the Old Bible, and clinging more 
ahd inore to modern éivilisation. Let me assume that you have really 
renehed a high eminenee in the grand = civilisation of the present day, 
im the aehteveiment of modern science, and that you are one ot the greatest 
progress of mankind ainong the nations. of 
mean’ It would mean that we are standing 


is lb Were, Cielt bia 


representatives of the 
What would at 
tWo-eminences, one in the’ West and one in’ the East. But my ideal 
is to fill up the gap that separates the two sections of the Jewish mation 
Much of the West must go to the East and auch of the faith of the Kast must 
COme To the Wiest, { Loud cheers.) Proceeding, Dr. entarged 
the ideals embraced in the term Zionism. The admiration of the word 
must be subordinate to their own self-respeet. (Cheers.) If they were 
Zionists, then they must make their children im every way better than 
they were. (Cheers.) How could they make their children better? I 
was by teaching them the word of God, the word of truth, the word -«t 
respect, the Word of lite (lrenewed cheers.) HHe considered it was part 
of his duty to Ziefisim to inconventence himself to be at Cardiff, 
uplift the faithful as much as he cotld, to call-them back to therr dutie. 
their duties ,that they were true Zionists. Speaking of Terri. 
where was the Jewish Spirit i 


fortalisig, Dr. Gaster inquired 


the solidarity. where was the desire to weld the people into a nation a 
ty bring them back to their own country, and to thelr own God. It wa 
noble. charitable prece of work for them to accomplish. Charit: 
dramatioally asked Dr. Gasters “Are you all cheers 


Pherr brothers in the East did not expect jit; they expected somethin 
efter abd they tind that something for them. Efe did not depreciate 
harityv. Could a pation be lifted hy charity by a temporary, trumper 


assuming a small piece of land had been found somewhere 


~ i] 
would merely paltry, protected colony, they would 
om suffrance or telerance, as long as gold and prectous stony 
found un that countrys triends ath had his) blessing lt 


— 


(Laughter) The real poimt of difference was this: the Te: 

terlalists Were an a hurry, and the Zionists were carrying out the pr 
eratile of the centuries. It the Gionists worked slowly, they worked 
deliberately and clearly. There be dissensious: they knew each 
| fo respect one another. Chaughter. corm the 
Ino the ain and bladed people, the real corn fell to the ground 
of Winhowilng Was on- among the children of TPsrae] 
(Cheers They were begining toe see what Was corm ane whrat 


} 
Ve 


Wits 


Cieyvy Were beginning to see what, Was work and what was talk, and the 
Was belay garnered preserved for a tuture. season Our 


proceeded Dro Gaster, Back to the Land, Back to the Land” 
(houd cheers.) Pt means everything, my dear triends. Possession is mine 
poluts of the law.  (Cheers.) Plow nations. have we not enriched 
by our industry, our ‘thrift, our devotion to duty: how many times have 
Wwe laid down our lives to fight their battles? We have always been to the 
fore, and as soon as the object has been achieved where have we been: 
ln the doorway, or near the door! What have we gained during the last 
2.000 years of civilisation which we have brought to the world? It is un- 
speakable martyrdom. What have we gained as far-as nations are con- 
corned’ At the very first opportunity we were singled out to catch 
votes at eleetion tines!” (Loud cheers.) Concluding his address, Dr 
Gaster sald that he recognised there were many roads to Palestine, and 
he worked on the principle of olden times, that if there was no way through 
or Moab, they must turn along another way. on we must 
he declared. “We must advance, and if you are not prepared to work, 
you remain behind, and others will take your place.” (Prolonged cheers 

The resolution moved earhler in the evening was enthusiastically 
carried. Thanks Were accorded to Dr. Gaster, on the motion of Coun- 
ciillor L. S. ABRAHAMSON (Newport), seconded by Mr. B. Suarz. 

In reply, Dr. Gaster said that he desired to say a word on the im- 
practicability of Territorialism. He wished they knew a little bit of 
Knelish history, and of the English constitution, and a few other require 
ments to make them understand their position as citizens of the Empire. 
When he heard people talking of getting land, and asking the English 
Government to help them, he could not help smiling at—what should 
he say?—their simplicity the gross ignorance, or gross deception which was 
practised on them. Could the English Government give them land, 
and what land had the English Government to give? What stupidity it 
was to talk !They could give them only a miserable possession in Africa. 
They rejected it. It was to him absurd beyond words that some excel- 
lent men, including a King’s Counsel, entertained this opinion. Where was 
the land? Was it in the moon? They did not want the English Govern- 
ment to give them Palestine; they wanted all the natiowe of Europe to do 
it—not to give it to them. ‘We shall be there,” said Dr. Gaster, “and 
we only require them to sanction it.” (Cheers.) | 

Messrs. E. M. Jacoss (Newport), I. ABRAHAMSON and N. S. BurstTEIN 
also spoke’. 

Dr. Gaster was the guest of Mr. J. Lewis. 


MEETING IN BIRMINGHAM, 

A public meeting, under the auspices of the Birmingham Zionist 
Association, was held on Saturday evening at the Grand Hotel, when 
Mr. L. J. Greenpera delivered an address. The Chairman. was Mr. 
M. Jacons, President of the Association, in the unavoidable absence of 
Mr. D. Hollander, who had been suddenly called away on urgent business. 

_ The CHarrMan gave a short explanation of the aims and ideas of 
Zionism. 

Mr. GREENBERG said that he disagreed entirely with the statement 
so frequently thrown in their teeth that Zionism and loyalty were incom- 
patible. Their object was not to take every Jew back to Palestine. It 
was Impossible to transplant every Jew from other countries, but there 
would undoubtedly be an immigration from countries where Jews would 
not be anxious to remain. Zionism was not a colonisation nor a philan- 
thropic scheme, but the great awakening of the people who desired once 
again to become a nation, to cast off the cerements of the dead past. With 
regard to assimilation, they had heard a great deal. But with whom was 
the Jew to assimilate? In England assimilation might be possible, but 
the bulk of the Jews in the world were on a higher plane than the generality 
of their fellows. In Russia the Jew towered, morally and intellectually, 
far above the Russian. He managed to become educated, in spite of all 
restrictions. Assimilation was, therefore, not practical, because it was 
for a higher race to assimilate with a lower. Speaking on the persecution 
in Russia, he said that the only free country for Jews was England. But 
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»ven in countries like America there was social ostracism, Anti-Semitism was, 
however, Showing itself even in England, in South Wales and in the East End 
f London. The real grievance against the Jews, and one of the causes 
of anti-Semitism, was that they remained a separate people, but had not 
rhe courage to take up the responsibility of government. There weré 
‘wo Classes of people who suffered persecution—niggers and Jews. They 
were nobody's people. With regard to Territorialism, he said that he 
would not criticise it, but if it was a philanthropic movement, and, as 
such, sought to solve the Jewish problem, then it was foredoomed to failure. 
(my the other hand, if it was proposed to find some land which was _ to 
hecome a Jewish State, then he said that it would never take the place 
whieh an establishment of a State in Palestine would in the hearts of 
Jews. As an example, he gave the Hirsch colomes. It was a ridiculous 
nightmare to try to found a Jewish State outside Palestine. Even the 
Itoists, he beheved, would find that Palestine was the land. and would 
help, in the end, to obtain. it. He referred to the great loss suffered 
through the death of Dr. Herzl, but, in spite of this, he was pleased to 
state that negotiations were still being carried on with the nations of the 
world. As to those, all he would say was that they who were eonducting 
them on behalf of Zionists were doing their best. It only remained for 
Zionists to do their best in giving unstinted and-continual support to the 


movement, which alone could be the sure means of redeeming Israel, and 
ecuring for the Jew a great and worthy future 
Mr. S. Katz proposed:—-" That this meeting pledges itself to support 
the Zionist Movement, under the leadership of the Actions Committee, m 
eordanee with the Basle programme, believing that Zionisnf is the only 
eans Whereby a solution. of the Jewish question ean «be reached.” 
Mr. Rosentuan seconded the motion. which was earried 
Mr. S. M. Levi, in proposing a wvete of thanks to Mr. Greenberg, said 
it. as oan Tteist. he owas net with the lecturer im the central idea. 
Ro seconded, and. Messrs. S. and CoLeMAN supported 
motion, Which Was carried unanimously, 


The Legalisatioau of the Jewish National Fund. 


We have been requested to print a resume of Dr. bodenheimer’s Report 
to the Annual Conference of Zionists held last Augast. Dz. Bodenheimer 
said the attacks of Mr. Bantwich compelled him to enter into details. The 
main.idea of the National Fund had been laid down at the Iifth Congress, by 
which it was to be the inviolable property of the Jewish people. 
commission appointed for legalisation proposed an association on the basis of 
Swiss law. He himself submitted a detailed plan for a (:erman foundation. 
Mr. Bentwich, however, proposed a Trust Deed by which the Jewish Colonial 
Trust was to be entrusted with the administration of the fand. It was 
incorrect when Mr. l32ntwich asserted that that principle had been accepted 
by the commission for the National Fund. This proposal was rejected mainly 
in conseyuence of the objections of the Russian members. It was supported 
only by Dr. J. W. Marmorek. At a later meeting of the National Fund 
Commission in Vienna it was resolved by a great majority to change the 
domicile of the National Fund to England. Dr. Farbstein put himself into 
communication with the Solicitor, Dr. Crasemann, who disapproved of the 
form of the Trust Dved and advised a limited liability Company. According 
to the explanation given by this expert, there is no equivalent to a German 
legal “Stiftung ”’ (foundation) in Eagland, and for this reason the idea of a 
“Stiftung” was abandoned. (336 the explanations by Dr. J. W. Marmorek in 
the Minutes of the Sixth Congress.) The assertions of Mr. Bentwich are 
erroneous. To the repeated request by Dr. Farbstcin to submit a draft, Mr. 
Bentwich sent no reply. Toe commission came to the conclusion that he had 
abandoned his idea. (See the explanations of Drs. Farbstein and J. W. 
Marmorek at the Sixth Congress.) This preparatory work having been 
accomplished and reported to the Sixth Congress, the objects of the National 
Fand were definitely settled by this Congress, and after the death of Dr. 
Herzl, Dr. Kokesch and Dr. Bodenheimer were instructed by the * Jahres- 
conferenz”’ in August, 1904, at Vienna, to proceed to Kagland and there 
legalise the National Fuad as an Eaglish limited liability Company, with the 
special instruction, however, to endeavour to register without the word 
“limited.” Oa coming to London, Der. Kokesch and !)e. Bodenheimer again 
examined all the proposals regarding the legalisation of the National Fund. 
Mr. Armitstead, the legal expert, dissuaded them from having a Trust |sed, 
although he did not thea consider that inadmissible. After several con- 
ferences a draft Memorandum and Articles of the National Fund were agreed 
to,and submitted to a meeting of the Greater Actions Commitee, who resolved 
upon several alterations. The Board of Trade refused a liceuse, without stating 
any reasons. A later inqairy, whether the license inight be granted in the 
event of alterations in the Memorandum an} Articles, was answered by the 
Board ia the negative. Mr. Bentwich, who had kept silent until then, came 
forward again with his plan to establish the National Fund on tho basis of a 
Trust Daed. A conference of the National Fund Commission recently 
appointed by the Smaller Actions Committee-——of which Mr. Bentwich and 
De. J. W. Marmorek were now members~—-took place at Brussels at the time 
of the conference. As Mr. Bentwich asserted that the arrangement of a 
Trust Deed corresponded with the German “Stiftung,” and was admiasible 


aS far as the objects of the National Fund were concerned, the Actions Com- 


mittee resolved to re-consider the question and to give preferences to the 
plan of a Trust Deed, if this were permitted by English law. Another opinion 
was Obtained from Mr. Armitstead in May, 1906, and this gentleman camo to 
the conclusion that the objects of the N tional Fund, as laid down by the 
Sixth Congress, would probably not be considered to be charitable, and if go, 
would make the existence of a Trust Deed in perpetuity impossible. 

Mr. Bentwich, on the other hand, in his opinion of the 17th of May, 1906, 
deemed it possible to restrict the objects of the National Fund laid down by 
the Sixth Congress, and to adopt the form of a Trust Dsaed. Two further 
experts, of whom one was a gentleman proposed by Mr. Bantwich himself, 
were, therefore, requested to give their opinion. Dr. Bodenheimer here 
explained the meaning of a Trast Deed and a Stiftung. A trust deed in itself 
was no“ Stiftung ’”’ (foundation), and there was no similarity whatever between 
the two ; it was simply an agreement, according to which funds are entrusted 
to certain persons and administered by them. Trust companies had a great 
influence in commercial intercourse, and were partly mercantile companies 
of great capitalist importance, as the American Steel Trust, the Railway 
Trusts, Steamship and Coal Trusts. The Jewish Colonial Trust was nothing 
but a Trust Company. Sach a Trust, according to the English law of per- 
petuities, however, had only an existence during the life-time of the last 
survivor of an appointed Trust and a further period of twenty-one years. 
If, however, the objects of the Trust were cons'dered to be charitable such a 
company would have perpetual existence. In that case there was a great 
Similarity between such a Trust anda “ Stiftung” (foundation) according to 
German law. The great undertaking of Baron Hirsch was founded in the 
form of a company with shares. The putting forward by Mr. Bentwich of 
his proposal in such a way as if it were to be placed in opposition to the 
proposal of the National Fund Commission only tended to darken the issue ; 


that is to say, as if he (Mr. Bentwich) stood for the principle of the 


“Stiftung,” whereas Dr. Bodenheimer’s plan presupposed legalisation 
on the basis of a mercantile company. Mr. Bentwich cited thus wrongfully 
Dr. Bodenheimer’s previous opinions in favour of a.“ Stiftung” according to 
German law, with a view to the argumonts upsetting the proposals. Dr. 
Bodenheimer then read a paragraph from the opinions of Mr. Warmington 
and Mr. Parker, 19th July, 1906 : — 


In the first place it is, we think, necessary to determine whether the Jewish 
National Fund is, or is intended to be, a charity within the meaning of that 
expression according to English law. If the Fund is, or is intended to be, a 
charitable Fund, any Trust Deed regulating its application or management 
can be framed without reference to the English rule against perpetuities, 
provided the trusts are for purposes strictly charitable. If, on the other 
hand, the Fund is not, and is not intended to be, a charitable fund, the Trust 
Deed will have to be framed in such a way that the Trust must come to an end 
within lives in being or twenty-one years afterwards, being the period allowed by the 
English rule against perpetuities. In other words, the advantages to be gained by 
making the Fund a charitable fund will be the facilities allowed by English law for 
making the Trust perpetual, while the disadvantage of making the | und a charitable 
fund will be that its application will have to be confined to purposes which, according 
to K-nglish law, are strictly charitable purposes. Now it appears to us that if. as we 
gather from the resolutions of the Zionist Congress, copies of which accoripany our 
instructions, the object of the Fund is to promote the restoration of. the Jews 
to Palestine by acquiring land there and letting it to Jewish settlers, we are 
not prepared to say that the object is a charitable object within the 
English law. It might be otherwise, if the class of persons to whom the 
land was to be let were limited to poor and distressed Jews, but this is not the «ase, 
and as we understood is not intended to be the case. Indeed it.is obvious that having 
revard to the Zionist movement it will be important to secure'the settlement in  Pales- 
tine of Jewish families of m2ans rather than to treat the country merely as a place in 
which as a matter of charity distressed Jews can be provided for We conclude 
therefore that the object of the fund is political rather than charitable, and that to 
limit the application of the fund to purposes strictly charitable would be inconsrstent 
with its main object | 

The experts advised an association limited by guarantee, or if preferred 
a Company with unlimited ‘liability. In conseuence Mr. Bentwich aban- 
doned the idea of a Trust Deed and approved of a Company with unlimited 
liability. Owing to the difficulty of finding suitable parsons for such a 
Company, particularly in view of the great responsibility, this Company was 
to contine itself to the control and administration of the money, witli the 
right, however, to form sub-companies for carrying out the various single 
obj2cts of the National Fund according to arising needs. At the re juest of 
Mr. Bentwich a further consultation with the experts took placa for the con- 
sideration of this proposal. These gentlemen, however, pronounced against 
such plan, having heard the objections of Dr. Bodenheimer and Mr. Lewis. 
The National Fund Commission thereupon, in full agreement’ with 
the Smaller Actions Committee, deemed it proper to establish the 
National Fand as an Association with limited liability, in compliance with 
the proposals of all the expertsand in pursuance of the resolutions of previous 
Commissions and annual conferences (Jahresconferenz). The meeting had 
before it a draft of the memorandum and articles on the lines of the several 
consultations. As Mr. Bentwich in his report eadeavoured to bring 


forward new reasons for the views held by him, Dr. Bodenheimer deemed it 


necessary to say a few words. 

Mr. Bantwich had from the baginning pursued an erroneous idea, that in 
accordance with the resolutions of the Fifth Congress a Trust Deed was 
admissible, though not upon the basis of the resolutions of the 
Sixth Congress, which had extended the objacts of the National Fund. 
He had, therefore, advised already in London to have the National Fand 
legalised upon the basis of the resolutions of the Fifth Congress and to 
igaore the resolutions of the Sixth Conzres3, bacause they represented an 
inadmissible extension of the original idea. De. Bodenheimer and Dr. 
Koka3ehn to follow this view. Bantwich now returned to this 


pint, and asserted thas the Sixth Coazress acted incorrectly at the time when ° 


the res dilations coneerning the objects of the National Fand were adopted ; 
therefore, these resolutions were null and void. Item 2, which was submitted 
to Congress, read as follows : 

The object of the National | und shall be tha following: To purchase or to sell in 


Palesting aod ths naigh douring couatries buildiag, agricultural and garden land, algo 


forests aid proparty of every Kind, and to have the purchased land cultiva ed and 
workad. or to le: it to Jaws with the exclusiooa of sul)-latting, to undertake or promote 
all possible or conceivable undartakings furthering thase ob}2c's, and to enter into 
agreameants of every Kind forthe purpos2 of acquiring or maintaining tha possession 
of land. and all with a view to furthering these objects, also to enter into negotiations 
with industrial and financial nadertakings and with Governments or administrative 
bodies for the putpo3e of developing thasa oojeacis. 

After Dre. Farbstein had given his raport, a discussion aros® on this 


point, which diszussion, aczording t» the minutes, lasted about five hours. 


Towards the ead, a psoposa! wis mado by Ds. Tsachlenow that the vote as to 
the obj2ct of the National Fund should not b3 takan bafore the principle of 
legalisation and the domicile of the compiny had been agreed upon, 
Thereupon at tne b2zinning of the night sitting, the Nitional Fund Com- 
mission withdrew their m>tion in raspect of this poviat. A short discussion 
took place, during which a very larze number of delegates wera present, and 
the vote on all the diffzrent points submitted to Congress was taken. The 
Congress, having resolved by a large majori'y that the defining of the 
objects of the Nationa! Fund was not to be left to the National Fuad Com- 
mission, but was to be decided by the Cougrass itself, the Chairman was 
bound to take a vot3 on th? objact of the National Fond. Farther proposals 
were moved, esp 2cially to exclude the selling of land, and this latter proposal 
having beea accapted, the object was agreed upon almost unanimously. 

It requirel great couraze to endeavour, in view of this position, to 
obtain the declaration that this resolution was void. It was remarkable that 
during this entire debate, in which Dr. J. W. Marmorek took part, and pro- 
nounced against the pringzipla of the * Stiftung,” Mr, Bentwich did not rise 
to speak on the question of the National Faced. (Mr. Bantwich: I was not 
present!) If Mr. Bentwich was not present he was surely not entitled in 
consequence to conclude, owing to a misconeeption, that the proceedings 
were irregular. And what did the whole attack upon the resolution of the 
Sixth Congress mean? The experts, Messrs. Parker and Warmington, made 
no difference between the objects of the Fifth and those of the Sixth 
Congress. They declared that the object of the National Fund was, according 
tothe entire character of the Zionist movement, a political one. The experts 
would have bsen able to consider the object to be a charitable one in the 
light of English law, if the land to be purchased had been intended only for 
poor Jews. As, however, the resolution of the I ifth Congress designated 
the National Fund as the property of the Jewish people without restriction, 
the two points mentioned by the exparts did not apply to the National 
Fand, even according to the resolutions of the Fifth Congress. 

Mr. Bentwich said a great dealin his report about the responsibility 
of legalising the National and; but the spaaker would, even if he held 
the opinions of Mr. Bentwich, seriously hesitate to advise his clients to 
accept this form of legalisation, if only one Enlish lawyer of reputation pro- 
nounced against the form, for it was not improbable that after 40 or 50 
years, when such a Trust had come to an end, an English judge might endorse 
the opinion of his adversary. But here all six experts, with the exception of 
Mr. Bentwich, pronounced against the principle accepted by this gentleman. 
Therefore the speaker would recommend them to approve of the proposed 
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principle submitted on behalf of the Commission and in thorough agreement 
with Mr. Lewis, the solicitor of the Jewish Colonial Trust. 

He had to explain how this proposal mainly differed from the previous 
draft. The members of the Association were to be the holders of the 
Founders’ Shares of the Jewish Colonial Trust. They deemed it superfluous 
to introduce in a company with so few members an organ to stand between 
the general meeting and the Board of Directors, and consequently omitted 
the appointment of a Council. In order, however, to provide for restraining 
any hasty action of the Board of Directors, the Smaller Actions Committee 
were given the right of vetoing the resolutions of the Directors. The Seventh 
Congeass passed a resolution concerning the right to purchase land, with 
the proviso that the Actions Committee should see to it that there were 
always sufficient guarantees’as to the legal security of the property 
acquired. This resolution was embodied in the Memorandum, 

They had been trying for five years to obtain for the National land the 
basis of legal security. The plan of Mr. Bentwich was rejected by the First 
Commission, as was shown by the Minutes of Congress. The assertion to 
the contrary could not beaccepted. All experts pronounced against this plan ; 
to consider and examing it afresh would only lead to delay. Every delay 
meant incalculable loss, as 1» legacies, not even donations of large sums 
could be made in a legally binding way. The difliculties with the Zicuist 
movement made it appear dangerous to leave so important a fund without a 
legal basis. They mustat last put an end to this state of affairs, and if there 
was no serious objection to the plan of the Commission he cou'd not see 
why, on account of a small defect in the name, consisting of the addition of 
the description “ limited,’ they should now hesitate to place the National 
land upon a sound, legal basis. He proposed a Commis3ion to consider the 
drafc of Memorandum and Articles and submit their proposals of alterations 
in compliance with the wishes of that “Jahresconferenz.” The principle 
proposed, however, he trusted would be approved at once. 


According to a statement printed in the last issue of Die Wel!, the total 
amount to the eredit of the Jewish National Fund on the Saptembeor 
last was about 1,100 000 franes (£56,000). 


Wanted—A Great Awake ning. 


By LOUIS KLETZ. 

The appointment by the Ito of a Geographical Commission, which has 
been announced in the Press, may be said to mark anew epoch in Jewish 
history. The active adherence of Lord Rothschild to the movement is of 
incalculable importance, not so much on account of his vast influence, both 
commercial and political, as because of the example which it will set to 


many thousands of influential Jews all over the world who have hitherto not | 


Only refused to support but have actually opposed every attempt at a 
practical solution of the Jewish question. 

The name of a Rothschild on the membership roll of the Ito may, or may 
not, stand for immediate success, but it is certainly a hopefal indication of 
the coming awakening of those of our coreligionists whom a kind Providence 
has fortunately placed above the reach of the anti-Semitic agitator, to a true 
recognition of the utter hopelessness of our position. It tends to show that 
the conviction is gradually forcing itself upon their minds that the faith to 
which they have subscribed so long, namely, that Jews must wo:k out their 
salvation in those countries in which chance or misfortune may have placed 
them is, after all, a hopeless one. The events of the past few years are, no 
doubt, proving too much even for the most optimistic, and they are at last 
beginuing to see, what their more humble brethren have seen long ago, that 


for the Jew there can be only one of two things—perpetual suffering or 
self-help. 


The strangely apathetic, and often hostile, attitude of highly-placed 


Jews, both here and elsewhere, towards all movements of a national character 
is not to be attributed to any indifference to or lack of sympathy with their 
less fortunate coreligionis's, bat rather to an apparent inability to appre- 
ciate the real cause of the trouble. It is always wise, in jadging others, to 
endeavour to place cn self in their position. When we consider how dillicult 
it is for the well-fed person to understand the sensation of hunger and 
starvation, we cannot fail to recognise how diflizult, not to say impossible, it 
must be for many of our Jewish aristocrats to take a correct view of those 
causes which are responsible for the periodic outbursts of Jewisb persecu- 
tion. Reared in an atmosphere of wealth and refinement, bred in countries 
which are governed oo constitutional principles and where all men are 
equal—in law, at any rate--they are only too liable to look upon Jew-baiting 
as excesses Committed by the disorderly elements of savage and uccivilised 
countries, as an exaggerated form of rowdyism or, at the very worst, aS a 
vulgar exhibition of religious prejudice which the advance of higher ideals, 
coupled with the civilising influence of improved education, would put a stop 


to in time. Deplorable as the outrages might appear to them, they would, . 


nevertheless, consider them mere incidents in the general evolution of man- 
kind -symptoms of an incomplete state of development which time, and time 
alone, could remove. | 
That even the continued influx of aliens to this country which brought 
the question a little nearer home was not sufficient to alter their opinions, 
is scarcely surprising. When ill-feeling and dislike on the part of the native 
population began to manifest themselves, they were simply put down to the 
natural antipathy to the stranger with his foreign appearance, his strange 
customs and his habits of ghetto life. The Jews, it was argued—and not 
without reason--have the unhappy knack of crowding together in one quarter 
and thereby creating foreign colonies which are distasteful to the English 
people; put a stop to this herding together, we were told, andall will be well 
again; decentralise, disperse, and the evil will be cured. Another remedy 
advocated was emigration. England, it was urged, was a small country and 
could not find room for the increasing number of arrivals from the East. 
Send them to the States, to Canada, to Argentine, anywhere, in fact; dis- 
tribute them all over the world, let every nation have a few, and they will 
be less noticeable ; they will assimilate more readily, and then we shal! have 
English Jews, French Jews and American Jews, just as we have English 
Catholics, French Catholics and German Catholics, and anti-Semitism will 
cease to exist. A very pretty theory this, and quite worthy of its philosophic 
originator! 
Bat how does it compare with known facts? Very badly, I am afraid, 
because experience has taught us that dispersion merely extends the affected 
area and spreads the disease, while emigration only transplants the trouble 
from ons part of the world to another. There are possibly some people who 
will deny this, but then they probably confine their daily reading to the 
perusal of sporting news and market reports, or else they belong to that 
much-to-be-pitied class of men who prefer a fool’s paradise to the naked truth 
of everyday life. | 
By a strange irony of fate, the recent celebration of the 250th 
anniversary of the re-admission of Jews to England almost coincides with 
the passing of the Aliens Bill, which is intended to keep them out again. 
Those whose eyes are open will not fail to see in this circumstance an 


unmistakable sign of the times, and one which it would not be wise to 


i . The conditions under which they live and the nature of their 
caitocodings may explain the apparent blindness of the patrician Jew ; it is 
not always easy to understand that which we have never experienced our- 
selves, and every excuse can therefore be found for them. But what shall 
be said of those thousands of Jews who cannot be classed with the Sassoons, 
the Montefiores and others, and for whom none of the mitigating circum- 
stances cited above can be claimed? I refer particularly to those of our 
coreligionists who hail from the lands of oppression themselves, whose 
assimilation has in many instances got no further than the cut of their 
clothes, and whose Anglicisation all too often ends with the furnishing of 
their rooms, but who, nevertheless, affect to hold similar opinions about the 
future destiny of the Jew. No sooner do they leave their ghettos than they 


-hide in their villas of the West End as the ostrich does in the sand ; 


they become wilfally blind and imagine that others suliler from 
the same affection. The victims of persecution in the lands of their origin, 
they nevertheless profess to see in anti-Semitism nothing more than the 
name ofa disease which is peculiar to the East ind, an epidemic prevalent 
among the poor, like smali-pox or scarlet fever. People like themselves, 
they ask, living amidst healthy surroundings, on terms of intimacy with 
their Gentile neighbours —what have they to fear from it - | 

It is really remarkable how deep-rooted is this common fallacy about 
the ability of the Jow to detach himself from the rest of the people. It is, 
without doubt, responsible for a good deal of our trouble. It also helps to 
explain that strange inconsistency which prompts the same Jow who wil! 
cive of his wealth with a lavish hand for the purpose of repairing the damage 
caused by pogroms, to refuse the slightest support to any scheme which, if 
backed by the whole nation, might prevent the evil. They are ever ready to 
bury the dead, because thas is humanitarianism, but they decline to succour 
the living because that is nationalism! | 

What 2 blessing it wou'd be if those gantlemen would only devote a little 
time to the study of their owa history, bosh past and present. They would 
then spsedily convince themselves that the saying “ All Jews are respon- 
sible for each other” is not merely an empty phrase ; that it is a 
responsibility which no eilort of ours will ever shake off, for the simple 
reason that the people among whom we live will not allow us to do so. 

To the Gentila the Jew remains a Jew, no mitter whether his ances ‘ors 
cing over with Manasseh ben Israel or whether they were driven hither by 
Russian hooligans. He may become a British subject, but he will never. 
become an Kaglishman. The dislike of the Jew is directed, not against the 
individual, but avizinst the whole nation; it knows no distinction of class 
and embraces ricn and poor alike. The former's wealth may possibly protect 
him from the open manifestation or from the actual effects of hostile feeling, 
but it will not prevent ite existence. Asa man he may rise above his sur- 
roundings and be respected and admired by the few, but as a Jew he remains 
a unit of the whole race and is cordially disliked by the many. The Aliens 
Bill, for instance, may be directed against the poor wretches fleeing from 
Russian persecution, but in my opinion it is really aimed at the much envied 
aristocrats of the West, although in an indirect manner. Present-day civill- 
sation in England is above such reactionary methods as the promulgation of 
restrictive laws against those who are already here, but it does not object to 
such measures as will limit the multiplication of the species. 

It becomes apparent, therefore, that our own well-being. is indissolubly 
pound up with that of our people. In spite of all our boasted civilisation 
the consideration with which people are treated in this world depends largely 
on the respect which they are ina position to enforce. As members of an 
ownerless tribe we may acquire that measure of equality which 4 more or 
less liberal code of laws will permit us to claim, but as the representatives 
of a self-governing people, no matter how small, or where situated, we shall 
command that respect which is the due and inalienable right secured by 
international law even to the meanext little toy kingdom or republic on the 
face of the globe. If, therefore, for no other reason than from a purely 
selfish motive, it becomes our duty to support and encourage every effort 
which seeks to establish a Jewish state or autonomous colony. | 

“It is the duty of every man,” our sages tell us, ‘‘to consider that not 
only his ancestors but he himself was freed from the house of bondage, 
because if his ancestors had not been liberated, he himself and his children 
would be slaves to this very day.” Let us take this moral lesson to heart. 
Let us remember that there was a time when Jews enjoyed comparative 
liberty even in Russia, and also that they have not always been happy in 
Kogland. Let us also not forget that history sometimes repeats itself and 
that the paradise of to-day may become the. hell of to-morrow, and then we 
shall realise that it is not our suffering brethren in Russia alone, but we 
ourselves, too, who require to be saved. He is a truly wise man who foresees 
coming events—shall we be among the wise or not ? 

Lord Rothschild has set a worthy example; let the Jews generally. and 
those of England particularly, show their appreciation by following his lead. 
Let them rally round those men who are endeavouring to puta stop.to the 
life-and-death struggle of our race ; let them be ready at the critical moment 
with their whole-hearted and undivided support, and they will find that, 
although they may not succeed in realising the lofty ideals of ambitious 
dreamers all at once, they will be able to lay a firm foundation upon which 
will rise in course of time the magnificent structure of a united and 
rejuvenated people, no longer the Cinderella of the world, but a nation among 
nations, strong in its consciousness of victories won, and gentle in its 
remembrance of trials undergone—the equal of all; superior to most. 


UNiversiry.—Mr. Israel Abraliams, M.A, issued the followin 
notice:—The Reader in Talmudic will lecture this term as follows: Taimud 
‘Yerushalmi, Sota ix), Tuesdays at 3 pm, in Mr. Chapman's Rooms, Emmanue! 
College. This course is open to Graduates only. Introduction to Mishnah, Monday> 
at ‘}am.,; Readings in Hebrew Prayer Book, Thursdays at 3 pm.; Mishnah, Tracta‘e 


Sabbath, Saturdays at 10 p.m The last three courses will be civen at the Literary 
Lecture Rooms. : 


THe New INTRRNATIONAL Exatnurrion.—The officlal catalogue of the 
“British Government Exhibit” at the New Zealand International Exhibition, which 
has just been issued, has an introduction by Sir Isidore Spielmann, the Director for 
Art, British Government Fxhibit. Among the artists who are represented in this 
section are the following: Mrs. Mary I’. Raphael, Miss Hannah Myers, Messrs. Frank 
L.. Emanuel, James L. Henry, Emanuel Horwitz, Arthur Lucas, Assur Michaelson, 
Julius M. Price, Albert D. Rothenstein, William Rothenstein, Solomon J.Solomon, R.A., 


Alfred Praga, Oharles L.. Emanuel...Mr, Jobn Fulleylove, R.L., lends his picture 


“The Holy Rock beneath the dome of the Mosque of Omar”; the rock, according to the 


catalozue, is said to be the site of the Great Altar of Burnt Offerings in the Temple. 
Among those lending pictures are Sir Isidore Spielmann. Mr. Cecil sebag-Montefiore, 
and Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons. Among the schools represented in the educa- 
tional exhibits is the Craft School, Globe-road, Bethnal Green ; the pupils whose work 
will be shown include 8. H Horonzick, M. Goldstein and L. Chiltosky. The exhibit of 


the Palestine Exploration Fund will naturally be of interest to our readers; it includes 


several interesting maps and models of Jerusalem and Palestine, and models, casts. 
books and maps illustrating the results of the surveys, excavations and researches of 
the Society. Mr. J. O. Warburg and Miss Warburg are among the contributors to the 


photographic section ; while the photographs of historic buildings include a picture 
of the ancient “ Jews’ House” at Lincoln (1899). 


A Picturs by Heer Josef Israels, entitled “A Sewing Maid,” is being exhibited 
at Messrs. Tooth’s gallery. 
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SCOTT SCHOOL, 


37, SUSSEX SQUARE, BRIGHTON. 
' Principal - - MAURICE JACOBS, M.A. 


Classical Honours, Oxon ; Late Scholar and Prizeman of Wadham College, Oxford; 
Tutor for ten years to the sons of Leopold de Rothschild, Esq. 


ASSISTED BY AN EFFICIENT STAFF OF UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATES AND PUBLIC SCHOOLMEN. 


REFERENCES. 
fhe CHIEF RABBI, 6, Craven Hill, W. |ISRAEL GOLLANOZ, Esq. Ohrist’s College 
The HAHAM, 193, Maida Vale. | Oambridge. 
Rev. MO JOSEPH, 11, Gloucester Terrace, W 


chs nt | Dr. A. LOWY, 54, Springfield Road, N.W. 
The HEAD MASTER OF HARROW. | 
D. L. ALEXANDER, Esq., K.C., 20, Old Square, Sir SAMUEL MONTAGO, Bart,, 12, Kensington 
Lincoln’s Inn. Palace Gardens, W. 


ARTHUR OOHEN, Esq. K.O, 5, Paper Buildings, OLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE, Esq, 12, Portman 
Temple. Square, W. 


HENRY A. FRANKLIN, Esq, 49, Ladbroke 

Grove, W. _ LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD, Esq., Ascott Wing 
pt. M. FRIEDLANDER, Queen Square House, ‘-*!ghton Buzzard. 

Guilford Street. ARTHUR D. SASSOON, Albert Gate, 8.W 


Prospectus on Application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HOME AND HOSPITAL FOR JEWISH INCURABLES. 

sir,—My attention has been called to the statistics furnished by Mr. 
S. Rosenbaum, in your issue of the 19th October, referring to this institu- 
tion. He there states that the number of inmates during the vear 1905 
Was Ol. This is incorrect, as, on referring to our last report, issued in 
March of the present year, it there states the number. of inmates was 
60. There had been 12 deaths, ete., during the vear, and 15 new eases 
had been admitted, averaging 63 patients. Lhe Nome is at present filled 
to its utinost capacity; 66 Incurable coreligionists being sheitered within 
its Walls, and there are still several cases, much to the regret of the Board, 
awaiting admission. 

Yours obedientiy, 
J. M. ANSELL, 
Chairman of the House Commitee. 
High Road, South Tottenham. 


a 


THE JEWISH EXHIBITION. | 

Str,—It has been suggested tome that Jewish children in the neighbour- 
lig schools would would be glad of an opportunity of visiting the Exhibition ; 
and I shall be happy to make arrangements to receive them in small parties. 
lt has been found that about eight to ten children to one guide is a con- 
venient number, and that from thirty to forty children is as many as should 
attend at one time. | 

I am proposing to write to the head teachers of schools likely to be 
specially interested in the Exhibition, inviting them to send parties ot 
children in the afternoon. As, possibly, it may not be convement for them to 
spare the requisite number. of teachers to accompany the children, L should 
be glad if any ladies and gentlemen amongst your readers would conununi- 
cate to ine their willingness to accept the interesting task of conducting 
parties of clildren-round the Exhibition. 

Yours obediently, 
Whitechapel Art Gallery, C. CaMPBELL Ross, 
High Street, Whitechapel. Secretary. 

Str,—-Your columns have frequently contained mention of the forth- 
coming Jewish Exhibition in the Whitechapel Art Gallery, which is. to 
be opened by Canon Barnett, on the 6th inst. The arrangements are now 
practically complete, and it is hoped that the exhibition of Jewish ple- 
tures, ‘objets dart,” ete., will prove of interest both within and without 
the community. 

The final task before the Exhibition Committee is that of raising the 
money necessary to cover the cost of carriage and insurance of the exhibits. 
It is estimated that a sum of £400 will be needed for this purpose. The 
funds at the disposal of the Trustees of the Art Gallery are not more than 
sufficient for their normal requirements, and the Exhibition Committee 
desires to involve the Trustees in as little expense as possible on this ocea- 
sion. If the Exhibition proves, as we hope it will, a valuable means of 
creating interest in Jewish life and art, and increasing sympathy between 
Jew and non-Jew, the expense to the community will be ampiy justified. 
We therefore appeal to your readers to help us in obtaining the sum 
required, or a large proportion of it. Owners of Jewish pictures and objects 
have made a generous response to the appeal of the Committee for exhibits. 
May we hope the financial needs of the Exhibition will be as readily met. 

Contributions will be received and acknowledged by Mr. F.S. Franklin, 
—60, Old Broad Street, E.C., or by any member of the Committee. | 

The following is a list of the Committee :— a 

The Rev. Canon Barnett, Mrs. Barnett, H. Howard Batten, Esq., Henry Ward, 
Esq., appointed by the Trustees; Advisory Members, I. Abrahams, Keq., M_A., Rev. 
Hl. Adler, D.D., LL.D. ames Rabbi), E. N. Adler, Esq., Miss Adler, Frank L. 
Emanuel, Esq., Rev. A. Feldman, Fred 8. Franklin, Esq , Kev. M. Gaster, D.D., LL.D.. 
Rev. Prof.H. Gollancz, M.A., LL.D., Rev. A. A. Green, Frank Haes, Esq., Hon. F.R.P.S. 
H. 8. Q. Henriques, Esq., A. M. Ilyamson, ['sq.,8 Japhet, Esq., L. A. Lawrence, Esq, 
H. 8. Lewis, Esq , Rev. 8. Levy, Hon. Walter Rothschild, M.P., David S. Sassoon. Eeq., 
Leon Simon; Esq, I. Solomons, Esq., Solomon J. Solomon, Esg., RA., Sir Isidore 


Spielmann, F.S.A., Marion H. Spielmann, Esq., S. Spitzel, Esq, Lucien Wolf, Esq., 


Charles Aitken, Esq. (Director), OC. Campbell Koss, Esq. (Secretary) 
On behalf of the Exhibition Committee, 

Yours obediently, 

9, Gray’s Inn Square. Leon Simow, 

THE BENE ISRAEL SCHOOL IN BOMBAY. 

Sir,—My attention was drawn a few weeks ago to some of the letters 

appearing in your journal on the question of the Bene Israél and the 

Israelite School at bombay, but. for want of copies containing all the cor- 


respondence, I have not been able to address you earlier on the subject. 


The statements made in the reports of the School of the Anglo-Jewish 
Association at Bombay that “The Bene Israel are one of the lowest races 
in India, are lacking in intelligence, and slow to respond to the advan- 
tages of education,” are altogether false and misleading. It has been 
admitted on all hands in India that the Bene Israel are one of the most 
intelligent races in India, and such appellation has always been earned by 
their forefathers in the native army, where a very large percentage rose 
to the rank of native officers before retirement. A comparison of the 


all things in existence, are maintained, never ceases. 
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different races of India will also show that the proportion of literate persons 
among the Bene Israels is greater than in a majority of the other races. 
the annual reports of the School, as also the correspondence that has 
been appearing in your journal, will convince an unbiassed person that, 
either there is something radically wrong in the management ot the School, 
or the Bene Israel are a most backward and an unintelligent race. But 
the fact that within the last few years a comparatively large number of 
them has graduated at the local university (twenty-five years ago there 
Was only one graduate), and that last year one of the girls, namely, Miss 
Rebecca Reuben, headed the list of 1,604 successtul candidates at the 
University examination, will show that the Bene Israels are not unintelli- 
gent and backward. I ask how many of these graduates were educated 
at the Israelite School? Hardly any. As regards female education, 
there is a tendency of parents to send their daughters to the Female High 
School at Poona. But why this tendency, if the Israelite School can ade- 
quately supply the needs of the students? It may also be mentioned that 
Miss Leah Nagavker, who is the first Israelite lady appearing for her B.A. 
examination, was also educated at the Poona School. In past years 
several Bene Israel studenfs stood within the first one hundred ot the 
successful students at the matriculation examination, but, as far as I 
aml aware, not even one of them was educated at the Israclite School. 

I can quote scores of instances to show that the Bene Israels are not 
at all backward, and that they are one of the most intelligent races in 
India, The cause of their backwardness has been mostly the want of 
opportunities. 

It would, therefore, be evident that there is scmething radically wrong 
in the management of the Sehool. How can a public institution despoti- 
eally ruled by one person, turn out satisfactory results? [ would, there- 
fore, strongly support the appeal of Mr. Samuel R. Samuel to the Anglo- 
Jewish Association, which has laid the whole Bene Israel conmmunity under 
«w deep debt of gratitude, to institute thorough local inquiries, calling upon 
the Bene Israels to state their grievances. ° | 

Should any person wish to have any further information about the 
Bene Israels or their institutions I shall be glad to supply it. 

Yours obediently, 
D. J. Samson, 
Land Manager, Bombay Improve- 
ment Trust. 


Asst 


158, Sankli Street, Byeulla. 


Sin, May I point out that in accordance with the exposition in the 
Mechilta, Exodus, chap. 31, the above words must be translated “ He ceased 
and willed.” By thisis meant.that although in reality the work of creating 
and the course of all things in creation as set in order by the Creator ceased 
at the end of the sixth day and was wholly completed, yet the “ Will” of 
the All Merciful, upon which the maintenance of each being and every thing 
in existence depends, never ceases. The following is, 1] venture to say, an 
exact translation of the exposition in the Mechilta: “ From what has He 
ceased? Is it from setting further the courses of things in creation 
(note the term 47:22) or from maintaining them ? (Note the term j"17.) The 
term U'D3"3 teaches us that His * Will’ by which the creation, as a whole, and 
And so says the 
Psalmist : “ Righteousness and judgment are the foundations of Thy throne. 
Merey andtruth pass before fhee.” And it is also said in Deuteronomy: 
“The Rock, His work, is perfect ; for all His ways are judgment.” [also beg 
to remind your correspondent that the Midrash Rabba, Genesis, chap. 2, 
commenting on the words expounds, From the work 
of creating He ceased, but from the work of the righteous and the wicked 
He never ceases.” The Midrashic exposition is certainly the very same 
as that expounded by the Mechilta. The Talmudical narrative your 
correspondent refers to, | make bold to say, strengthens the two expositions 
I quoted. For it simply conveys to us ‘that even match-making, which, 
in the ordinary course of things, people would be inclined to think or suppose 
is a mere matter of personal choice,in very deed also depends upon the 
“Will” of the All Merciful. In conclusion, l beg to say, that the term NIY 
must be translated: “He ceased,” as I have explained, and the term ¥'5)") 
must be translated: ‘And He willed.’ To say “ He only ceased for Sabbath” 
is, with all due deference to your learned correspondent, in my humble 
Opinion, a great mistake. 
Yours obediently, 


155, Crown Street, Glasgow. P, WEITZMANN, 


Sir,—In an old Sidur, which, lacking the first few pages and fly-leaf, 
prevents me giving the name of the English translator, I find the following 
foot-note to the word t’53"): — 

The word above mentioned, is purely metaphysical, the works or operations of 
the Spirit of God can never literally cease with reference to created things, but there 
may be cycles of existence, or of motion connected with the laws of the Universe, both 
occult and obvious, to which duration, number, succession, etc., may be applied. 

Loewenstein, in his excellent translation of the Pentateuch, renders 
52) in the German vernacular “sich erholt’’; Wessely’s ‘ Thieme- 
Preusser” dictionary, the best German-English published, gives for “sich 
erholen ” “to recover breath ” which is the literal translation of W5). This 
Niphal form of the verb, wherever it occurs in the Bible, is translated in the 
Anglican version “refreshed.” 

Mr. Trachtenberg asks your earlier correspondent, Mr. Solomon, wuat he 


would do with the passage, “Let us make man in our image’; evidently it. 


escaped Mr. Trachtenberg's memory that the Commentator 1270)5D, in his 
“ Pirush” on WB}, cites the very same phrase. Mr. Trachtenberg, I am sure, 
would otherwise have done as the Rabbis enjoin,“ to report everything in 
the name of him who originally said it.” | 

Ibn-Ezra, in his commentary on the words in question, very aptly reminds 
us: OWN If this dictum be borne in 
mind, namely, that “ The Bible was given in the language of man, that it 
might be understood,” there can be no difficulty in grasping the literal 
meaning. 

hare are occult speculations on the word such as refer Nz, but 
these and others are dealt with in the old translator's note. The late Chief 
Rabbi, in his 93? onthe Targum word M3), concludes thus 195 
M3 ANNY "WIN as expressed in the Sabbath 
afternoon Ameedah, “A perfect repose such as God delighteth in.’ This 
glossary is, perhaps, the best one can find. Why does Mr. Trachtenberg call 
the quotation from Exodus “a prayer”? Is not such misapplication of the 
word “prayer” to everything in the Prayer Book another weapon in the 
hands of those who are anxious for its mutilation ? 


Yours obediently, 
West Kensington. 


SOCIETY OF PROMOTERS OF CHARITY. 
Str,—As the winter is upon us, and cold weather has already made 
itself felt, I avail myself of the hospitality of your columns, which, for 
some years past, has been extended to me to address your readers on the 


H. L. F. 


claims of the above institution, The work on. which this Society has been. 


engaged for the past sixty-six years is probably known to most of your 
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readers, and they only need 4 word or two to remind them of its existence. 
Last year the public manifested their confidence in us by entrusting us 
with £985, from which £330 has to be deducted for the cost of engaging a 
theatre for our annual benefit performance. This left us with £650, which 
was distributed to the poor in the form of bread, meat and coal tickets, to 
the number of 13,000. | Our charity is afforded through the ordinary 
channels to the necessitous poor and is only gtanted after due investi- 
ration of each case. Some of its recipients were discovered destitute 
of food and firing in the bitterest depths of winter, and there can be no 
doubt that many a breadwinner, who found himself out of employment 
temporarily, was enabled, through our aid, to tide over bad times. Such 
cases will present themselves every vear, and it iS to meet them that the 
Society is now making its appeal to the benevolent for the winter of 1906-7. 
Yours obediently, 
A PROMOTER OF CHARITY. 


| GONOPRH.” 

Sir,--While referring to Webster's Dictionary, I came across the fol- 
lowing entry: | 

Gonoph [a corruption of “ goneoff.”’| A thief or amateur pickpocket. (Slang Eng.) 

The derivation given is conceivably not correct, the origin probably 
being the Hebrew word, 333. The identity in sound and meaning of the 
words “gone off” with the source suggested by me is, however, in either 
cease very interesting and remarkable. 

Yours obediently, 


H. B. 


RHOBIVED. 
HospitaL:°In memory of dear uncle, 5/-. | 
Pansy Dinners: F.H,5-; Mra. Florence Westheimer, in memory of her late dear 
husband, Mr B. H. Westheimer. 5/-. 


Sour Kircuen: 8.8. Yahrzeit, 26; Mildred and Ruby, in loving memory of their dear 
mother, £1. 


Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 


Phe anniversary of the death of Mendelssohn falls on Sunday next, and 
be of interest to, draw to dis Je 


Wish deseent, 
led to tus feaving the fold Jacoh Felix 
Mendelssohn was the grandson of Moses Mendelssehn. Born in Dessau 
In 1720, Moses was known in his native town as the son of Mendel—in 
German, Mendels Soln-—-which is the origin of the famuly name know, 
to cus through the composer, The state of the Jews at that time 
was deplorable. They may be said to have had no rights as citizens ‘of 
mny Kind, they had scarcely the right to exist; they were allowed no 
education, not even were they permitted to learn German, but were forced 
to speak the jargon composed of Hebrow and tow Duteh. 
cumstances, 


and to the 


circumstances thiat Ludwig 


great 


In these cir- 
hearing the drawbacks of his race. besides. being small in 
stature and a hunchback, Moses Mendelssohn raised himself from a state 
of extreme poverty to one of affluence; he became highly distinguished 
by his learning and philosophical research, and his family was well known 
and respected. Of his six children, three girls'and three bovs, his second 
son, Abraham, was the father of the coumposer with whom we are concerned. 
\braham married in Leah Salomon, of a Jewish family in Berlin. 
He settled in Hamburg, where he was in business in artnership with 
his brother Joseph. While he'remained in. Hamburg, Fanny Cacile was 
born to him in 1805, Jaeob Ludwig Fel’x on February 3rd, 1809. and 
Rebecka in I811L In the latter year, Hamburg fell into the hands of the 
French, and the Mendelssohn family, having somehow brought on them- 
selves the displeasure of the invaders, had to escape in “disguise to Berlin. 
Here the celebrated banking-house was established. The family lived in 
u large house in Neue Promenade at the corner of Brunnenstrasse, which 
is marked by a memorial tablet over the door, set up by Jenny Lind 
and her husband, Otto Goldschmidt. 


earried everything before him. In March, 1827, the the 
Passion Music took place since Bach's death; the public yd e a ear 
the work, and there was not enough space to accommodate t err Re us, in 
Felix’s own words: “It was an actor and a Jew who spit re great 
Christian work to the people,” the one and only time that ° - uded to 
his descent. This led to the establishment of the Bechgeee aft, the 
publication of the Grand Mass, all the Church cantatas, and other works 
besides. After this, he came to England, where his first syepnony And 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream overture were received. 
Scotland inspired him with great admiration ; he ar toh his impres- 
sions of the grey northern scenery In music, which afterwarc ee worked 
out into the “ Hebrides” overture. He then travelled through France and 
Italy, and wrote “ Walpurgis Night, the great A Minor Symphony, and 
began the “ Songs without Words.” In 1835, when he was 26, pr reyes his 
great oratorio “St. Paul.” Five years Jater, while Kapellmeister o the ussian 
Court, he wrote the “ Athalie"’ music, sonatas, and the Hymn ot higer In 1845, 
he made the acquaintance of Joachim, then a boy of twelve, an — friend- 
ship continued until Mendelssohn’s death. The next year the violin 
coneerto was written. “ Elijah” was composed for the British public, and 
produced at the Birmingham festival in 1846, under his’ own 
direction. In England this event was looked upon as one of the 
greatest days since Handel, to whom as well as Haydn and Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn proved himself a worthy rival in the field of oratorio composi- 
tion. Queen Victoria received the distinguished German in her own 
sitting-room, only Prince Albert being present, and sang some of his own 
songs to him. She was not entirely pleased with her own performance, and 
said to Mendelssohn: “1 can do better—ask Lablache if I cannot, but { am 
afraid of you.” This anecdote was related by Mendelssohn to show the gracious- 

ss of the English Queen. | 
_ The German Lied” may be said to have been first brought to 
England by Mendelssohn's songs; they opened the way for those 
of Schubert, Schumann and Brahms which, however, touch a_ deeper 
note. Goethe was a great friend and admirer of Mendelssohn, who, from his 
early childhood, by his rich genius attracted the friendship of poets, painters, 
scholars, as well as musicians. He was an excellent classicist, linguist, had 
a great talent for painting (a large quantity of his sketches and drawings 
are preserved). He was a great letter writer, and scemed to find in corre 
spondence a rest for his much-taxed brain. He was most simple and 
natural in everything, and seemed possessed of every good quality of 
heart and mind, Though he had the capacity to enjoy himself 
thoroughly, and took the opportunity of so doing, he never let his pleasure 
interfere with his serious work. Impulse to labour was the law of his life, 
vet he moved in the most refined and wealthy circles, where he had every 
incentive to lead a life of ease and idleness. The sweetness, spontaneity 
and humour of his character seemed to be poured out into his music ; with 
its delicacy and meloddiousness his musie has a strength, a severity of art- 
form which shows his sympathy with the musical styles of Bach and Handel. 


He continued to work hard, though in failing health, and died of apoplectic 


seizure at the age of 38, in the year 1817, mourned by all Germany and 
Europe. THEODORA A. DAVIs. 


Lord Beaconsfield and the Near Eastern Question. 


Mr. Sante Séemo, B.Se., has issued an Engiish pamphlet on the Near 
Eastern Question, entitled “ Lord Beaconsfield and Stefan Stambouloft 
It is a study of the recent 
history of the Balkans, and 
has for its object to show 
that the apprehensions ©! 
Benjamin Disraeli, whicii 
inspired his energetic anti- 
‘Russian policy at the time 
of the Berlin Congress ©! 


pressed Mr 


at 


The two elder daughters of Moses 1878, have been amp) 
‘g Mendelssohn had renounced their faith and become Catholies, but the justified by subsequent 
i sons remained true to their taith After a short time, Abraham, for worldly events. Mr. Sémo show: 
S considerations, had his children baptised and educated as Protestants. that Bulgaria would have 
Me: He and his wife went over to the Church later Ol, in Frankfort. It WAS had the same destiny “1s 
ai Salomon Bartholdy, his wife’s brother, who persuaded Abraham Mendels- Finland, Poland “Bes- 

this had been admitted to thr hurch, and sarabia, Turkestan, ani 
opter the name of Bartholds Which Mendelssohn alse took to dis- Manchuna had it not beer 
re tinguish his branch from the rest of the family. Abraham Mendelssohn for the audacious resist- 
me Vibes Was the man who said: * Formerly I was the son of my father, now I am ance which cost the old 
his extreme modesty. Though having no Bulgarian Prime Ministe 
nowledge © IMUSIC, his insight into the art was so keen that Stefan Stambouloff, his life. 
eas his famous son declared in after years that he had been his teacher, “ both and for the energetic suy- 
me. Bete in art and in hfe.” The mother of Felix was seareely less remarkable wt frequently lent him | 
ers Gaee She is spoken of as a woman “superior in every sense of the word—not the late Lord Salisbury 
} uae id oe. merely in ordering her own household life, but in looking beyond it, and Mr Balfour Lord Milner 

ry influe nee und nt from without, whic h intellect, art, anal Mr. Santo Semo. Karl Grey, and other poli- 
a ae literature could furnish— a serene, cordial woman, as unpretending as tical personages, have ex- 
i she was gentle. “The house was thronged with the intellect and wit of | a | 


Berlin, and she was the centre of the circle, the leader of the conver- 
sation.” The education of her childrefiiwas one of the chief obiects ‘of 
her life. She it was who gave to Fanny and Felix their first instruc- 
tion in planoforte-playing. At first the lessons lasted only five minutes. 
hut the time was gradually increased, till they went through the regular 
cours? of instruction. The children were kept very closely to their lessons. 
Though we call this the age of prodigies, we must not forget that Felix 
was only a lad of eleven when he astonished Weber by his admirable perfor- 
mance of his own composition. He seems to have begun to compose about 
this time systematically, for in 1820 begins the series of invaluable volumes, 
forty-four in number, in which he kept a collection of autographs and 
copies of the greater part of his works, both published and unpublished, 
down to the time of his death. Most of them have the date and place care- 
fully inseribed, an example of his orderly habits. They are now deposited 
in the Imperial Library at Berlin. Mendelssohn was barely twenty when 
he had composed his octet, three quartets for piano and strings, two 
sonatas, two symphonies, his first violin quartet, various operas, many 
' songs, and the immortal overture of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” In 
the winter of 1827, Mendelssohn had an idea, the accomplishment of which, 
had he done nothing else, would have earned for him the gratitude of the 
musical world. He established a choir of sixteen voices, which met at 
his house, and began to practise the Passion Music. After a year’s 
steady practice, they became anxious to give a public performance of the 
work in conjunction with the Singacademie. There were obstacles in the 
way of carrying out this project. The head of the academie, Zelter, was 
entirely opposed to it, the public were apathetic, and the music bristled 
with difficulties; Mendelssohn himself considered it a well-nigh impossible 
task. Still, encouraged by the enthusiasm of friends, he and Devrient, 
one of the enthusiasts, bearded Zelter in his den. Their enthusiasm over- 
came his objections, and Mendelssohn was allowed to conduct the re- 
hearsals at the Singacademie of three or four hundred voices. The leading 
opera singers gave their help, and by his skill and tact Mendelssohn 


approval of 

Sémo's pamphlet, which he is expanding into a larger work to be entitled 

“The Actual Situation in Turkey and the British Interests in the Nea: 
East.” | 

Mr. Semo is a close student of the Eastern Question. His library 

at his residence in Pall Mall on the subiect is the largest that has eve’ 

been brought together by a single individual. He has taken degrees a' 

various foreign universities in engineering and in political economy. ‘\ 

native of Bulgaria, he Was originally educated at the Alliance Israélite = 

School in Rustchuk. | 


Home vor Acgp Jews.—Under the direction of Miss Z. Prager, a concert was 
given at the Stepney Home on Sunday by the Jewish Concert party. Refreshments 
were provided for the inmates by the party, and the following pave their services: 


Misses K. Neuberg rand Z. Prager, Messrs. R. Samson, M. Duke, H. Lesser, A. Skinner 
and J. Jacobs. 


Nortu-East Lonpon Jewisu Isstiruts.—On Sunday a concert was given under the 
direction of Messrs. I., Brand and J. Haley. Mr. J. Breslar presided. The stage 


furniture was supplied by Messrs. Smart and Smart, Mare-street, Hackney, through 
the kindness of their manager, Mr. M. learl. 


Lonpon Jusior Literary Union.—The new session commenced on Sunday 
when a paper on “Jewish Wit and Humour” was read by Mr. Michael Davis. The 


President, Mr. Isaac Goldston, was in the Chair. Intending members should com- 
municate with the Hon. Secretaries, 1, King’s Road, N. 


Wrtcome Conogrt Party.—The inaugural concert was given at the 
Joel Emanuel Almshouses on Sunday, under the direction of Miss 8. an, Hon. 
Secretary. The party provided the inmates with refreshments and lent the piano. Mr. 
A. B. 8a , President, was in the Chair, and gave the male inmates cigars. 

Mr. ALrrep Mossy has (says a Reuter’s telegram from Ottawa) settled with 
Principal Peters, of McGill University, that the latter shall have charge of the 
atrapgements for the recéption in Canada of 400 British achool-teachers, whom Mr. 
Mosely is bringing on a tour of inspection of the schools of Canada and the United 
States, in November.—The London County Council has sélected twelve teachers in its 
schools to visit America before Christmas. Not one of them is of the Jewish faith. 
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‘*Essentials of Judaisin.”’ 


— 


The Jewish Religious Union has begun the publication of a series of 
Papers for Jewish People.” The first of these papers is by Mr. N. 8. Joseph 
and it deals with the “ Essentials of Judaism.” It is marked at once by 
pore anid insight, and deserves a high place in the religious literature of 
the day. | 

It is not an attempt to re-state a Jewish Creed in the form of dogmatic 
Articles of Faith. Mr. Joseph repudiates any such intention; and the 
Jewish Religious Union would have to reverse tts whole policy were it to 
embark, as an organisation, on the attempt to lay down a creed for its 


KIDNEY 


members. | 
But though we all refuse to admit a dogmatic creed, there can be no | | 3 
doubt that it is a good thing to clear our minds, to realise what Jadaism truly 2 
means for us. Since Moses Mendelssohn's day, when it became a dogma | = ASE. i q 
that Judaism has no dogmas, there has crept in an uncertainty, a flab- : ; § : 
biness as to Jewish beliefs. This uncertainty would not be altogether % f 
harmful were the Jewish people now in the same _ position that 
they occupied before the French Revolution. Then our community acted + Ta 
alike, more or less. Conduct was uniform and ceremonial still held complete | DICATED FREE ] | a 
sway. Thus Mendelssohn could, with some show of reason, define Judaism in | || 
terms of conduct rather than of belief. But now things are quite otherwise. | | 
Conduct, in the moral as well as in the ceremonial sense, is no longer the 
uniform hall-mark of Jews. We are losing our old unique morality and little 
by little observances have been going from us, until we are in this perilous mene | — 
anism and condu:t has undermined itself! What then must be done? Once 
more we must reconstitute Judaism on the theoretical side in the hope that THE ONLY WAY T0 HEALTH AND COMFORT. . i 
the practical may again resume its true place. To win back Jewish loyalty ' os 
stands for, and must make those beliefs ISEASE EXISTS AS A FACT; all are more or less living 
the foundation on whie uild. Lin wtataw, 
Mr. Joseph arranges the Essentials” in eight paragraphs. In the first exponents of the 
is enforced the Unity and Eternity of God, the source of all souls and the Kidneys Is the most insidious of all fatal diseases. . We are | q 
just and merciful ruler over the Universe. In the second paragraph, the scious of its approach and development, bat everyone 1s more or a 
immortality of the soul is asserted, and the power of the soal to ‘* hold direct. less liable to attacks. Bright's disease is a gencric term used to . 
| communion with God in prayer and praise.” Next, human responsibility is inclade at least three different diseases of the Kidneys. The office - 
formulated, then in the fourth paragraph, the “immanence” of God yi of the Kidneys is a most important one, and the healthiness of our yy 
asserted. God “not only pervades the entire world, but is also within us. “tives largely de oh 
Jadaism since the Rabbinic age has too much insisted on the divine lives largely depends upon the regularity wi tng: cedimeiit Es 
transcendence ; the great God transcends the world, is far above and beyond of the Kidneys are performed. Red deposits silat ced gcse imen = 
it. But He is also near every one who calls upon Him in truth. In claiming indicate that the Kidneys require cleansing and flushing as a safe- .i 
the “immanence of God” as an essential of Judaism, Mr. Joseph has rendered guard against disease. Kutnow's Powder will keep your Kidneys in a 
udaism can rest in mere abstract principles. So Mr. Jos alth 
paragraph lays it down that Daty must be our moving force, a good life our aim and oe the only way to health and comfort. You can now try it Py 
and aspiration. How do we know what our duty is? By by gratis. 
tinuous revelation. ‘ Long ago some of our forefathers were thus inspired,” : iz 
and the religion and mokatity of the Bible were the result. The Bible con- DOCTORS’ TESTIMONY PATIENTS’ EVIDENCE. ia 
tains the word of God that is Mr. Joseph’s phrase, and he does well, from | , " ; i 
his standpoint, to accept this compromise between the rival schools of our Dr. 1. N. LOVE A POPULAR NOVELIST — 
day, between those who believe every word to be Divine, and those who deny ee nites. ; i 
inspiration to any word of the Bible at all.. Miracle is rejected by Mr. | ee | “9+ Gatton-road, Bristol, ; 
Joseph, but not inspiration; the Bible is, in his view, imperfect, yet the most ‘ Kutnow's Powder stimulates the —_ Awoust 4th. 1906 
perfect thing the, world possesses. Finally, the separateness of Israel must activities of the bowels and kidneys. 4 gus a | if 
continue. We quote paragraph 8 in full: A dessert-spoonful in atumblerfi:l of “Dear Sirs, For a considerable 7 a 
Till the main religious and moral principles of Judaism have been accepted by water taken immediately on rising |eriod I suffered from severe head- _— 
the world at large, the maintenance by the Jews of a separate corporate existence is cleanses the bowels, acts as a ache and mental depression, no Bt 
-@ religious duty incumbent upon them. They are the “ witnesses’ of God, and they diluent. and flushes out the kidneys doubt accentuated by my sedentary | (@ 
must adhere to their religion, showing forth its truth and excellence to all mankind. tisfactory way. occupation asa novelist, but I now ‘@ 
This has been, and is, and will continue to be, their mission. Their public worship , ‘ava fivtoK 
and private virtues must be the outward manifestation of the fulfilment of that Thorough elimination is salvation, always fiy to Kutnows ee ; 
mission. | and there is no better eliminator | I feel an attack imminent: which '@ 
“Public worship and private prayer . . . combined represent the than Kutnow’s Powder.” _ never fails to afford instant and a. 
true communion of man with God.” Then Mr. Joseph, in some eloquently ‘Late Professor at Marion-Sims  Pleasurable relief. It truly is a e 
beautiful paragraphs, puts in a plea for prayer and for the correlative of College of Medicine and College marvellous and efficacious remedy. i 
prayer in actual life. Judaism is a life as well as acreed. We insist now on uf Physicians and Surgeons.) “FRED, LUDLOW.” 
the creed because the life is weakening; let the renewed creed revive the SO - ie ‘oh 
life. This is perhaps the best service that the Jewish Religious Union is Dr. WAGNER RICHARD WARNER, Esq. i 
rendering. Orthodox and heterodox alike perceive the problem. But while WRITBS 
the Orthodox thunder “ Do this or that,” the other party pleads: ‘ Under- _ “ Crenade Lodge: 8.W i 
res ine its essentials, and you must come to do right “Springfield, Mass. July 12. 1906 
things, right morally and ritually, as a consequence of right belief.” It is Sirs rave used Kutnow's. |. 
surprising how much of ceremonial Mr. Joseph retains. Set Prayer, Charity, | I have taken Powder 
the Sabbath, the Festivals, are all here. But there is something mach more Powder with perf ctsatisiaction,and | #5, some considerable time, and i. 
Listen to this think it an exceuent preparation for  goarived a great deal of benetit from 
These obsérvances, and the religious exercisés which distinguish them, must ever cases in which it 1s Indicated. oe it. I have been a great sufferer ‘ 
be regarded among the practical Essentials of our Judaism. Besides these, there are scribe it in preference to anything | from biliousness and gastritis, and ‘a 
others which hardly accord with modern sentiment, but which, sanctified by time and else, and I have never known it to — am only too pleased to give you this 
long usage, cannot be lightly s3t aside. They are observances entwined and inter- fail. —1 remain, yours faithfully, acknowledgment 
Intogled with our religious history, and as they yet retain their significance as 
wv anes incidants of Jewish life, they will probably long remain parts of Jewish D. WAGNER, M.D. “RICHARD WARNER 
spiritual life. | 


_ Above all, Mr. Joseph says in conclusion, “ we must uphold Truth as the 
foundation of our Judaism. Not ina spirit of arrogance or contempt for the 
ignorance of the past, but with all humility.” | 


The things we regard to-day as fictions were honestly believed by our forefathers 
to be true in their day, and we imply no pride or assumption of superiority, no slur or 
censure On their éarly historians, when their statements are discredited by our altered 
views due to the advance of human knowledge. If it be our duty to be honest and 
truthfal to our fallow-m2n, surely it must be no less a duty to be honest and truthful 
to oursélves and to our conscience. In Religioa then, seeing that God is the God of 
Truth, Trath must have precadence over all other considerations, and we must “aap * 
nise that Religion can only continue to exist iffounded on Truth and Reason. It 
therefore becom43s the duty of the Jew, zealous for his religion, and believing in its 
mission, by precept andexample to maintain forit that purity and truth which must 
form the first conditions of its strength ; and he can in no more effectual manner 
accomplish this aim than by making clear to himself, and causing others to under- 
stand, what are the Essentials of Judaism. 


_ . Certainly Mr. Joseph has made it clear to himself and others. He has 
written a brilliant, persuisive vindication of Judaism. Many outside the 
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FAITH AND FUTURE. 


A PLEA FOR A UNITED JEWISH CHURCH. 
PRESIDENTIAL AppRESS DELIVERED BrForRE THE BIRMINGHAM JEWISH 


Youna MEn’'s AssociATION, ON OCTOBER 28TH, 
By Mr. L. J. GREENBERG. 


You have conferred upon me the highest honour of which you, as 
f society, are capable. I accept it at your hands with the keen sense of 
gratitu¢e which must animate anyone whom you place in this position, 
intensified in me as it is by the thought that it is so important an instl- 
tution in’ my native community which has thus rendered to me this 
distinction. May I take it as evidence that, in your view, I have not, 1n 
the public work which has fallen to me, been an altogether unworthy 
son of the Jewry of this great city, with which IL always feel it a pride to 
be associated, though I confess the claim is largely limited to the accl- 
dent ef birth?) When IT was a boy, T had the privilege more than once 
of conversing with the greatest and noblest soul that has ever been. con- 
nected in public life with this or any other place,-and, on one occasion 
he said to me: “In public work there is one worthy method: Mean what 
you say, and Say just what vou mean. It is not the popular road, but if 
is the only safe one for him who would serve hes fellows.” That advice 
made a lasting impression upon me, and it the future chronicler writing 
about your society takes any notice of my presidency and makes record 
of me, as the. President, Who most often in publie life was beaten, it will 
be because that admonition took fast hold of me. But if, as I believe, and 
hope, he will be able to add that defeats with which T was associated  be- 
came Victories in after years, then that counsel will have been amply 
justified 

In the range of fairy story, there are few more delightful, there is none 
more fully pregnant with instruction, than that which tells of Jack and 
the Bean Stalk. There is surely noone of you who has not heard the 
story, as there is nene who, having heard it. will have forgetten it. It 
is a legend of a lad whe, reduced to the utmost straits of poverty through 
shiftlessness, disposes of his last family possession for an apparently worth- 
less bean. The lad, induced to plant this bean, was, however, rewarded 
with a wonderful growth, which waxed taller and taller, until if touched 
the heavens, and larger and larger, until if expanded into a huge taber- 
nacle of foliage. Contemplating this phenomenon, the lad, boy 
that he was, was convine od that its first use was to be elimbed. Reaching the 
top he discovered that the Jeafy expanse revealed to him a_world, 
new, indeed, vet composed of elements identical with that below. — Into 
the adventures of the lad it is not necessary for me here to enter. Suffice 
it to say that he was amply rewarded for his prescience im planting the 
bean. It proved to be his salvation, the redemption of the fallen fortunes 
of his house. The uncouth-looking, shapeless bean was shown to possess 
Within at priceless potentialities —planted im congenital soil, it yielded a 
gorgeous growth. it was the means of taking the lad from earth to spheres 
undreamt of, it enabled hime to compass with ease a labour which, in his 
indolent days. hie would have declared altogether impossible of attainment. 

In the realm of the actual is often to be found the counterpart of the 
legendary, and who shall say that the position of Jewry to-day is more 
enviable, or its prospects to average appearances more hopeful, than were 
those of the household of Jack, of Beanstalk fame? IT speak not, of course, 
of individual Jews whose lines im jany eases are fallen in comparatively 
pleasant places, ner of aggregations of Jews, such as those in Russia, who 
are passing through a fiery furnace of disaster and trial. IT speak of Jewry 
as an entity mm the economy of the world—not of Jews merged into and 
become, dere or less, part of the peoples of the world; and to test its 
eondition from this aspect. it is essential that we should ask ourselves, 
how far are we justifying that separate existence, without 
Which — the 


idea oof entity practically fails? What is there 
for amany oon the positive side of Judaism that gives them 
the right to be of a separate peopler What have we retained 


asa peopler What have we cherished ot all our possessions? 
What the comparatively near future are we going to 
retain? What shall we be enabled to cherish? You have just. cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of the building of your synagogue—our syna- 
gogue, I feel Lam entitled to say. If the stones of that edifice were 
sentient, could they—looking back upon the past—view with content the 
present, or contemplate with equanimity the future? The remark was. 
made to me the other day—and for the truth of part of it I can vouch— 
that some years ago, when one was absent from synagogue on Sabbath, 
his friends made anxious enquiries for the reason, while to-day, in a large 
and important section of your congregation those anxious enquiries are 
set on foot when one hears of one’s friend having been present. And this 
is typical of the state to which the synagogue—using that term in its 
larger sense as the Jewish chureh—has everywhere drifted. As 
an institution, we treat her like a cast-off courtesan, to whose keep we 
feel bound to contribute, for the sake of the love we once bore her. To 
this generation she has become to many a mere worn-out jade, without 
attraction, without influence. The connection between the Jew and the 
synagogue to-day is, largely, either platonic, mechanical or superstitious, 
and almost everywhere based upon a mental attitude of apology. In 
short, the synagogue 1s sick unto death: the hectie flush which now and 
again suffuses her cheeks is often mistaken by the casual observer for 
the ruddy glow of perennial health, but the low-beating pulse and the 
stertorous breathing tell us of threatened dissolution. JI am not here cast- 


Nay, more; 


ing blame, nor venturing to apportion responsibility: I am but stating ~ 


a fact which, to any body of earnest Jews—whether they be conforming 
or not—is of the utmost importance. Because, under present conditions, 
the synagogue is the only institution existing whereby Jewry can effec- 
tually be maintained as a separate entity—whereby it can be saved from 
assimilation: it is the vital organ in the body politic. And, every earnest 
Jew, however non-conforming—and there are many non-conforming Jews 
who are most earnest—must feel concerned beyond measure when he con- 
templates the position to which the synagogue as an institution has sunk. 

arvey, discovered the circulation of the blood in 
the animal body, formulated the important gene Omne 
Vivum Ex Vivo—Ali life comes from pre-existing life. Is it not equally 
true that all death arises from death? And, surely, it will be worth our 
while to consider some of the causes—or, perhaps, merely to suggest them 
—which have brought the synagogue as an institution to its present par- 
lous state. When we know the causes, and only then, shall we have the 
chance of lighting upon the cure. Whether that cure will be effectual, 
whether the time for cure has not irrevocably passed away, we shall only 
know when we have attempted it. 

Speaking before your Society nearly ten years ago, I pointed out to 
you, and through you to the community, how a “dead hand” lay upon 
the synagogue—the dead hand of rigid uniformity. The decade that has 
gone by under the same system has not assuredly shown that my words 
of warning were unneeded—indeed, except in one instance which, great, 
tastly great, in itself, has been comparatively paltry, has any commen- 


‘of her she withheld. 


surately successful attempt been made to form a centripetal force for 
Jewry, which is the natural and true function of the synagogue. 


Now, this rigid uniformity, which is entirely alien to the best of Jewish 
traditions, which has been condemned by some of the best of Jewish 
intellects, was adopted by the synagogue at a transition period of Jewish 
history, Jewish thought and Jewish learning. The influences of Western 
science were making themselves felt upon Jewish teaching. The great 
works of Maimonides, his Mishneh Torah, and his Moreh Nebuchim, were 
designed for the purpose of reconciling Jewish tradition with then current 
scientific research. Whether or not Maimonides wrote with the intention 
of superseding the study of the Talmud, as his opponents asserted, | 
believe altogether wrongfully, there can be no question that, as his work 
had a tendency towards the crystallisation of Jewish law and practice, so 
it tended to narrow their bounds and to render them less elastic. And 
this ideal—political as well as literary—continued for many years, and was 
especially noticeable in such works as those of the Turim, by Ben. Asher, 
and the Shulehan Aruch of Joseph Karo. But the period covered bv this 
narrowing tendency was by no means a bright one for the Jewish people, 
or for the synagogue beneath which they fcund shelter. Speaking of this 
period, a writer declares: “Jews almost everywhere were politically and 
socially erushed and degraded. They had no country, but in its place 
Ghettos, distinctive garments and taxes, exclusion from trade, agriculture 
and offices of state; their only resources were petty commerce and traffic 
in monev. At the same time, life and property were constantly exposed 
to the attacks 6f implacable and covetous foes. They had’ a natural 
horror of the Christianity which showed itself to them only in_ the 
stupidity and superstition of the monks, the licentiousness of the clergy, 
the brutality of the nobles, the intolerance of the middle-classes, and the 
boundless rapacity of their rulers, they only thought ’—and mark specially 
these words—-" of drawing their own religious: restrictions closer | and 
closer.” And the synagogue, responding to what were conceived to be th: 
necessities of the time, instituted a rigid uniformity, to which she clung 
with pertinacious tenacity, even when brighter times dawned for her 
people and toleration, albeit limited and ‘partial, took the place of¢barbari. 
ostracism from all human rights. Thus, when Jews were beginning to 
feel their feet in Holland, the master-thinking of Baruch Spinoza caused 
the synagogue genuine alarm. The fear lest his teachings should be eu- 
ployed against the synagogue impelled her to cast out of her midst one 
of the brightest and most forceful intellects which have graced Jewry 
leaving it to her posterity everywhere to claim this excommunicated son 
as one of their noblest brothers, and to the compilers of the * Jewish Ency- 
clopedia” to give his portrait the plaee of honour as frontispiece of the 
volume containing his biography. The unbending attitude of absolute 
control under a given code of which Spinoza’s case is so remarkable an 
instance, however indefensible on almost any other ground, was at least 
excusable on the score of the supposed necessities of self-preservation 
Yet, when this necessity had passed away, the synagogue still clung 
unrelentingly to the powers she had taken to herself. Nay, she occa- 
sionally magnified them into the ridiculous, as, for instance, when in later 
times an egregious Mahamad sought to enforce its petty bye-laws on one 
of its members, drove him from their midst, and unconsctously rendered 
it possible for a Jew to become chief minister of the great Empire of 
Whieh we are citizens. But in all this, whether the course taken in indi- 
vidual cases was Wise or unwise, whether the polley dictating it was 
excusable or unreasonable, whether the fear underlying it was comimend- 
able caution, or the exaggerated alarm: of a craven spirit, at least the 
motive, the intention and the objecti were sufficiently © clear. | The 
synagogue sought to retain for herself the undivided loyalty of her 
children, to make it certain that their lives and aspirations were moulde:| 
in deference to what she conceived to be the general interest of the Jewisi 
people-—having In view always the necessity of maintaining them as a 
people apart, as a definite separate entity, she demanded the right to a 
eonstant and inflexible power in the ordering of their existence from the 
cradle to the grave. But, a timid rapping at a door in one of the gate: 
of the Prussian capital in the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
Moses Mendelssohn barely escaped the rigours of the restrietion agains! 


“pauper immigration exercised by Berlin Jews against their coreligionists 


was the signal that this policy of the synagogue was to be severely tested 
The gentle knocking of the poor lad, on whos? bodily form nature hai! 
limned the state to which his race had become dehbased—weakly, deformed, 
stunted, awkward and stuttering as he was—was, in fact, a loud and rever- 
berating tocsin to the synagogue warning her that the old order was chang- 
ing. With his mental prowess, Mendelssohn dealt a shattering blow at 
the moral Ghetto walls, beneath which the intellect of Jewry was crouch- 
ing. The old order changed, vet the synagogue saw not and heeded not 
She clung frantically to the old order, and hid her face from the chang: 
which had come about. When the Reform movement Was born—the c¢ou- 
plement of Mendelssohn’s teaching—she turned from it as from an un- 
wonted foster-child, failing to recognise it as, as it was, the fruit of her 
womb. The care and devotion which the movement rightfully demande: 

Its adherents she attempted to ostracise—she curse 
them “ with candle and book.” She cast the movement into the wildernes-:. 
there to perish, as the child of some hand-maiden. She endeavoured, }1' 
failed, to cut it adrift from Jewry. She succeeded only in weakening 1'+ 
historie bonds, and thus allowing it to run riot in fantastic excess: 
But all the while the synagogue was not really warring against the Refor: 
movement—she was resisting the force that created it. And how ineffe:- 


tually! In her own ranks that force soon made itself felt, slowly, often 
tentatively, but surely. | 


Now, the Reform movement was not directed merely at the customs. 
the practices, or the liturgy of the synagogue—not merely at the rigid um- 
formity of its religious side. It was directed even more largely at tlie 
policy to subserve which that uniformity had been maintained, the segre- 
gation within the ranks of Jewry of the Jew as Jew. Mendelssoli: 
preached the Germanisation of the Jew—he bade the Jew no longer regar‘! 
the synagogue as the sole or even the main object of his allegiance, as the 
power by which his life was ordered. He bade his fellows turn their 
patriotic instinct away from Jewry and Judaism to the lands of which 
they were citizens: his teaching sought to disendow the synagogue from 
the first place it occupied in the minds and hearts of its adherents. It 
was an alluring doctrine—the natural instinct of man is to throw up his 
eap with the majority, to join forces with the powerful and the strong. 
The fleshpots of Egypt have ever proved to be of peculiar attraction to _ 
the peculiar people—fhe people that t'ends within its nature so cun-— 
ningly the grossest materialism with the sublimest ideals. The Jew who 
had proved himself as adamant before disability. became putty in face 
of political emancipation, and fell head and neck into the semi-assimi- 
lation which was the logical outcome of Mendelssohn’s creed. The 
synagogue, faced with a critical problem, met the situation with a com- 

romise—she agreed to take a long second place in the allegiance of the 

ew, nay, to aid and abet in the partial local assimilation of the Jew on 
condition of maintaining her rigid uniformity of religious practice at least 
officially. This was indeed a slippery slope down to the quagmire of 
anomaly in which she now is wallowing, and one of the striking exem- 
plifications of which was seen a few months ago, when outside a place of 
worship in which is daily proclaimed the oneness and unity of all Israel, 
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«a tablet was erected to the memory of brave Jews who had fallen on one 
side in the late war, while their equally brave brothers, fired with equal 
allegiance to the country whose cause they defended, were ignored. Thus 
we find it to be quite a common and recognised thing for the Jew to 
adopt in respect to the samme thing one attitude inside the synagogue, and 
4 diametrically opposed one outside; indeed, it frequently happens that 
what the Chazan says in Hebrew at one part of the service is denied and 
rendered nugatory by what the preacher says in the vernacular in 
another. Is 1t wonderful that this inconsistency has earned contempt— 
that the synagogue has lost her hold and her influence upon the Jew? 

No more useful concrete example could be chosen than the manner in 
which the synagogue acts—or, rather, doesn’t act—in respect to the Sab- 
path question. 1 regard the Sabbath, for the moment, aitogether apart 
from its religious value in the narrower sense. I regard it as an instl- 
tution of infinite value to men and women, as a means of mental and 
physical recuperation, as of social import, above all in the cultivation 
and maintenance of the ties of family lite. And assuredly it has asupreme 
value in cultivating and maintaining the ties that should subsist between 
Jew and Jew, which in turn must cement the bond that binds together 
the House of Israel. I recollect that when I negotiated with the British 
Government for a Jewish settlement in East Atrica, 1 put as a sine qua 
von—as I did when I was delegated to approach the Egyptian Government 1n 
regard to a settlement in El Arish—I put as asine qua non that regulations 
should be made whereby the legal Sabbath should be the seventh day and 
Jewish holidays, legal holidays; for I knew that by no other imeans so surely 
could the Jewish character of the settlement be maintained. But we know that 
different notions prevail among Jews of what a Sabbath should be, and 
how it should be occupied. We know, moreover, that for many Jews 
under present modern circumstances the observance of the Sabbath on 
the seventh day of the week ts an impossibility. More and more severe 
is the competition in every sort of employment, more and more difficult 
is it to find employment which will release the employee from service on 
Saturday. There 1s no necessity for me to detail all this to you. You 
know it and appreciate it. What says the synagogue when the very 
corner--stone of its edifice is thus threatened? It clings to unitormity— 
it declares that the Sabbath rest must be on the seventh day, or the 
Sabbath for those who render allegiance to the synagogue must cease 
to exist. It declares that the Sabbath shall be hedged in with restrie- 
tions formulated under different condit'ons, and which often under present 
conditions involve real toil—or shall not be deemed a Sabbath at all. It 
forgets the essential in the unessential. It smothers the Sabbath in its own 
laws made under circumstances wholly alien to present needs concerning It. 
It maintains detail and lets.principle go—it ignores the fact that, as was 
said by the greatest Jew that ever walked the earth, the Sabbath was made 
for man and not man for the Sabbath. <A little while ago one of the heads 
of oar community, who always seems to me to be the incarnation of the 
blind obduracy and stupid fatuousness of the synagogue itself, declared, 
I am told, that he would rather see young lads on the threshold of thei 
careers without employment—prey, though this might render them to every 
evil temptation—than see them put to employment that involved 
their working on the Sabbath. And yet this gentleman would be the first 
to hold up his hands in pious horror at the mere suggestion, and, I doubt 
not, would wish to ostracise from communal work anyone, Who proposed, 
“us a way out, the institution of Sabbath for such lads on the day com- 
monly devoted to the purpose in this country. The synagogue prefers the 
by no means uncertain risk of her children drifting away from Judaism— 
and the non-observance of the Sabbath often initiates this—rather than 
recognise that those who are unable to observe the Sabbath on the seventh 
day, and would observe it on another, would be far more earnest and 
worthy Jews than those who,are content to observe no Sabbath at all. 
If such a body or sect were to arise, the synagogue, with its present 
poltey, would denounce and endeavour to kill it. Now, I contend that 
in the widened and broadened synagogue, the United Jewish Church, I 
desire to see develope from the narrow and stunted institution we have 
to-day, place should be found for all Jews, for all sects of Jews, for only 


by that means can she adequately perform the function for which she exists. | 


To restore the synagogue to its rightful 
—to make her a synagogue of all Jewry, and not of a section 
only—appears to me to be of urgent moment. How exactly that is to be 
brought about I do not propose here to discuss, though I will say that it 
has always seemed to ime that a conference meeting from time to time 
would be a first step. But the policy for the purpose aimed at, to be 
pursued, appears to me to be clear. The synagogue must retrace her steps. 
She must fling upon the scrap-heap of history the bent and battered and 
rusty bar of rigid uniformity, she must broaden her fold, and take within 
it every shade and variant of Jewish religious opinion—of Jewish religious 
thought and practice. She must utterly delete from her vocabulary the 
terms orthodox and heterodox, and bring within her sphere a united 
Jewry, herself uniting them—diverse in detail, but homogeneous as regards 
its loyalty and devotion to her as the rallying centre for all. And then, 
it appears to me she must once and for ever drop the cowardly compromise 
which she allowed to be pressed upon her by the Mendelssohn teaching. 
She should everywhere, and in every manner possible, do what she can 
to encourage her adherents to be Jews outside the portals of her places of 
worship equally as she asks them to be inside—she should put an 
end to the inconsistent wobbling, whereby her members are induced to 
be true Jews inside the synagogue, end encouraged to be of any local 
nationality in which they happen to be born, or to have adopted, outside. 

f it be good enough for a man to profess and declare himself a Jew, with 
all that means, apart from religious belief, inside the synagogue, it is 
assuredly good enough for him so to profess and call himself and act out- 
side. .Let the synagogue’s policy be such as to make an end of the 
“X”—man of the Jewish persuasion. It must demand of its people 
that they shall be Jews all along the line—then, and then only, will 
she be carrying on her rightful function of acting as the binding foree for 
Jewry: gathering Jews around her as a separate people, helping to main- 
tain them as a separate entity. I urge this rehabilitation of the place of 
the synagogue, not for its religious value, however great that may be. I 
urge it for the sake of the economic development—the moral and material 
upraising of our people. In the case of the Jew, it is impossible to 
separate these from his religion, and in these.the synagogue as an insti- 
tution can, and ought to, take the chief share. But she cannot do it 
while officially she holds fast to a rigid uniformity she has no power to 
enforce and which she knows is a ridiculous sham. She cannot do it so 
long as she philanders with an assimilation which in itself is unmitigated 
fraud and blazing hypocrisy. 

And the state of affairs to which I have called your attention casts 
upon many Jews the necessity of a sacrifice. Ifthe synagogue, as an insti- 
tution, is to be reformed—in the true sense of that much-abused word— 
such reform must proceed from within. It will.not do, therefore, to feel 
contempt for the synegogue ‘as she is, to harbour disgust at the position 
she occupies, and then to put our hands in our pockets and walk. outside. 
I know it will be argued that participation in the work of an institution 
with which you cordially disagree, taking part in services and forms and 
observances from which you dissent, savours of hypocrisy. But, so long 
as one is in accord with the main principle upon which as an institution 


position ian Jewry 


the synagogue is founded—as all earnest Jews must be—in accord with the 
true object for which it exists, are not all the rest minor details, and 
of no importance comparable with the supreme necessities I have ven- 
tured to urge upon you this evening? The man who breaks away, who 
dares all for the sake of what he believes to be consistency and con- 
science, may be brave; the daring to be a Daniel, daring to stand alone, 
may be magnificent, but I claim a meed far greater of praise on the score 
of bravery and magnificent action for the man who bears the galling chains 
of what is uncongenial to him, who suffers oppression, even of conscience 
and soul—for the sake of the ultimate general good. 

At the commencement of what I. said to you, .I re- 
called to your memory the story in which a shapeless bean when planted 
in congenial soil proved itselt a means of salvation. Can we not look 
upon Jewish Literary Societies, such as this, with their opportunities for 
free discussion of Jewish problems, as the bean within the folds of which 
Providence has placed the means of salvation for the lowered fortunes of 
Jewry? And, surely, the congenial soil is in the Jewish youth which con- 
stitutes so large an element in these societies. Into their hands is fall- 
ing the future of our people: let them be not dismayed—let them be 
strong and of good courage—and who knows whether they may not see 
rising un before them, as if ‘twere in a single night, a new growth which, 
reaching from earth to heaven, will enable them, to have unfolded before 
their eyes a higher vista of their duties and their responsibilities as Jews 
to the Jewish people, which in its turn will render to them the means 
whereby a long and iasting future shall be secured to Jewry and to 
Judaism—a long and lasting blessing to mankind throughout all the world, 


Mr. I. ZanGwiLt wrote to the 7'imes on Monday, protesting against the tone of a 
leading article in that paper on female suffrage. !i9 observed in his letter :~ In 
another leader on the very same page you defend plural voting on the ground of the 
necessity of “ the representation of local interests.’ Yet the enormous local interests 
of women—even of propertied spinsters-—-are to go unrepresented by a single vote. 
The objection to female franchise is, indeed, so antiquated that it has been abandoned 
even by such an Oriental people as the Jews, the Zionist Congress, which is the 
nearest approach to a Jewish Parliament, permitting women deputies equally with 
men. But Europe still persists in retaining this vestigeof the harem stage of 
civilization. | 


Mr. B.S. Srravus, M.P., L.0.0., last Saturday presided at aconcert in connection 
with the Eastern District branch of the Fawcett Association, a post office employees’ 
organisation. Mr. Straus was a member of a small deputation on Wednesday to the 


Premier requesting him to give facilities this session for passing the Local Authorities . 


(Qualification of Women) Bill. 


Me. Stpney Lee, President of the British Empire Shakespeare Society, will take | 


the Ohair at the distribution of prizes by Princess Louise Augusta of Schleswig- 
Holstein on November 29th. | 


Sir Pattie Maonus, M.P., and Mr. P. J. Hartog were among those present last 
Friday at the opening by Lord Rosebery of the Library of London University. 


Sir Epwarp and Lapy Samug. were present last week, at a reception given to the 
members of the Atlantic Union by Sir Charles Lawes-Wittewronge, at Chelsea 
Gardens. 


Mr. H. 8. Lgon unveiled a plaster bust of Mr. Dennis Hird, Principal of Ruskin 
College, Oxford, last week at Oxford. . 
Lapy MacGnvus wrote to the 7'imes of Saturday on “ The Duty of Motherhood.” 


Sir Davip SaLomons was one of the adjudicators in the town motor-carriage com- 
petition conducted recently by the Automobile Club of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Mr. E. J. Wyver, M.R.C.S., Eng., L.R.C.P., Lond., lately Clinical Assistant to the 


Ophthalmic Department, has been appointed to the Surgical Out-Patient Department 
of the London Hospital. 


— 


Begin on Monday 


THEIR 


AUTUMN SALE 


A Magnificent Collection of the Very Latest and 
Choicest Examples of Coats and Mantles from the 


Leading Paris Houses. 
ALSO 


Two Important Stocks: 


1. The whole of the STOCK of CHINA, GLASS, and IRON- 
MONGERY belonging to JoHN SEWELL, of Victoria 
Street, S.W., value 23,340, to be sold at nearly half the 
Cost of Production. | 


2. The whole of the STOCK of LADIES,’ GENTLEMEN’S and 
CHILDREN’S BOOTS & SHOES belonging to R. BLIzarp, 
of Richmond Hill, to be Sold at Half Mr. Blizard’s Prices. 


HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.C. 
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BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. 


Patrollers of Palestine. 


Mr, Haskett Smith knew the Holy Land as few moderns know it. He 
edited Murray’s “Handbook to Syria and Palestine” (1892), and was a 
‘personal conductor ” of rare merit. His death has removed a notable figure ; 
learned, practical, genial. 

But he had left ready for publication this book, “ Patrollers of Palestine,” 
which Mr. Edwin Arnold has now issued (price half-a-guinea). It is a most 
sprightly book of its kind. In form it is a series of journeys and conversa- 
tions between the “ Sheikh and hig tribe.” The Sheikh ig the author, who, as 
he justly boasts, had lived long in Palestine, wearing native costume and 
speaking the native tongue, so that he had enabled himself to penetrate 
beneath the surface of the Oriental character and to become familiar with 
Oriental thoughts and modes of expression. The tribe includes the “ Arch- 
bishop,” the “Fossil,” the ‘“ Enthusiast,” the “ Matter-of-fact Man,” the 
“ Pessimist,” the “Angel,” the ‘ Malaprop,” the “General Nuisance,” the 
“Gusher” and ‘Monte Carlo.” These types are well contrasted. The 
“Archbishop” is an elderly parson who believes everything he hears, the 
“ Fossil,” a University Don who “ professed a profound contempt for what he 
styled ‘the fairy-like myths of the Old Testament records’”. a contempt 
shattered by the Sheikh before the march of the tribe came to an end. Most 
of the others explain themselves: The “ Angel” is, of course, a young lady, 
the “General Nuisance,” a “certain elderly female.” 

The book is one to be read, not criticised. It abounds in good things. 
Perhaps its chief merit is its unfailing good sénse. Mr. Haskett Smith's book 
does not try to prove too mueh and so is often convineing. But, of course, 
the volume is frankly Christian. It appeals to Christian rather than to 
Jewish readers. Nevertheless, it has much, very much, to interest the latter. 
The pages on “Sisera and Jael” are a good case in point. On the other 
hand, the Sheikh was rather too prone to rationalism. Thus he thoroughly 
accepts the Old Testament miracles as historical, but they were not 
“miracles.” They were natural events regarded by ignorant persons as 
supernatural wonders. Naaman’s leprosy was cured by Elisha by medical 
means. The passage is too interesting to summarise, so I quote it in full: 

Now, here comes in the true moral of the wholeincident. It was the very property 
of the .|ordan which Naaman despised that was, under God, the means of his cure. On 
receiving Elisha’s message, the Syrian leper at once ex: jaims that, if it were merely a 
ease of bathing, he might just as well have stopped at home at Damascus, and bathed 
in the Abana or the VPharpar. Yor will see these rivers, [| hope. ina few weeks, and 
before we reach Damascus you will have crossed “that ancient river. the River 
I\ishon”’ The Jordan and the Rishon are the two principal rivers of Palestine, and, 
as you will see for yourselves, they are both of them muddy in the extreme, and. 
apparently, most unsuitable for the purposes of cleansing. The rivera of 
Damascus, and especially the Alana, are, on the other hand, delightfully 
clear, fresh and inviting, and judging from outward appearances, Naaman’s nroud 
boast was amply justified. Yetthe Abana would never have cured his disease, how- 


ever frejuently he might have bathed in it, simply because it lacks the ingredients 
which the Jordan so abundantly possesses. 


There is scarcely any spot in the whole of its course where you could wade into 
the Jordan without sinking to your knees, gnd oftento your waist, in soft, thick. 
slimy mud. Any medical praetitioner of the present day will tell you that the very 
best remedy for skin diseases is a proper course of mud baths. At many points along 
the banks of the Jordan traces can still be found of old medicinal mud baths. The 
baths at Gadara and Callirhoe may be mentioned as cases in point. There is little or 
no doubt that the physical means of Naaman's cure was the pecuiiar nature of the 
soil held in solution by the muddy waters of the Jordan. . 

The Sheikh tells us that he once mooted this explanation in London, and 
a famous doctor spoke to him after the lecture. The doctor, who had often 
laughed at the notion of curing leprosy by a bath, expressed his conviction 
that the Sheikh’s explanation was right, and he went on to add: “I have 
learned a lesson to-night which I shall never forget. 
find things in the Bibte-which I cannot understand, I shall be ready to believe 
that it is not the fault of the Bible, but of myself; it is not that the Bible 
story is wrong, but that I have not the clue to the proper ‘interpretation. In 
other words, the Bible narrative is probably right, but | am too big a fool to 


understand it.” One need not share the Sheikh’s theory of Elisha’s miracles 
in order to assent to this verdict. 


The Two Ways. 


‘Go and see which is the good way that a man should cleave to. 


.. Ga 
and see which is the evil way that a man should shun.” 


Thus spoke Rabbi 


Jochanan ben Zakkai to his disciples (Mishnah, Aboth ch. ii.), and the, 


accepted responses to the questions were “a good heart” and “an evil 
heart’ respectively. Now the * Didache” is the chief literary monument in 
which may be found expounded the two ways, the one of Life and the other of 
Death. This little book of the Teaching (for that is the meaning of the Greek 
Didache) was only rediscovered in 1873; it had previously been known in the 
ninth century but had since been lost. As it stands now it is certainly a 
Christian manual of instruction for proselytes. But on close examination it 
betrays its Jewish origin in many ways. This is indisputable. 

But a second question arises. Is it possible to assert, as e.g. Dr. Kohler 
does in the Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. iv. p. 585, that the ‘‘ Didache”’ was “ 4 
manual of instruction for proselytes, adopted from the Synagogue by early 
(Christianity and transformed by alteration and amplification into a Church 
manual."” So Von Dobschiitz speaks of the Didache asa “Jewish catechism.” 
My own opinion is cited. by Dr. J. E. Odgers in the introduction to his new 
edition of the “ Teaching.” “ There is no such prototype extant in Jewish 
literature, and it has only been inferred from the Jewish character of the 
Two Ways that such a thing as a catechism for proselytes may have existed. 
The inference is, in Mr. Abrahams’ opinion, a prohable one ; but it is, he 
holds, only an inference.” Mr. Vernon Bartlett (in Hastings’ * Dictionary of 
the Bible,” Vol, V., p. 413) writes : “ We can well conceive the genesis of the 
Jewish-Christian Two Ways out of the oral catechesis of missionary Judaism, 
But there is no evidence that there was ever a purely Jewish Two Ways in 
writing, or eyen that all the elements in our Two Ways ever before existed 
asaunity.” This is all true. But whilel agree that Mr. Vernon Bartlett 
and Dr. Odgers have reason for their doubts, there are good grounds, I still 
Sap, for the acceptance of Dr, Kohler's view as a mere inference from the 

acts. 

Dr. Odgers’ edition does not contain the Greek text. It is designed “ for 
_ English readers,” and is thus addressed to a popular audience. And admir- 

ably it fulfils its intention. The translation ig excellent, and so are the 

otes. The whole booklet may be cordially commended. It may be obtained 
for a few pence from the British and Foreign Unitarian Association (Essex 
all, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C.). , 


Notes on New Publications. 

The Rev, I. Raffalovich bag published (London, Mazin) a little book 
entitled “Rudiments of Judaism.” It is an attractive presentation of the 
orthodox position, and will be discussed more fully later on. 

Professor . Gotthei], of Columbia Uniyersity, hag reprinted from the 


Journal of Biblical Literature (Vol. XXV.)a paper on the “Dating of their 
Manuscripts by the Samaritans.” 


That lesson js that, if I. 


the ./ewiskh Journal, prior to his departure for America. 


: Hotel on Sunday, Mr. Max Jacobs, President, in the 
showing a surplus of £44, was adopted. The following were elected: Messrs. Max 


In the October Expositor, Dr.G. Adam Smith continues his brilliant series 
of papers on the history of Jerusalem. In this instance his subject is “ The 
Jewish Constitution from the Maceabees to the end.” 

“Israel in the Bible and in History,” by William Pamfrey, is another 
book on the identification of England with Israel (London, Robert Banks. 
Price 8d. net). 

Perhaps the most interesting point in the new number of Freimann's 
‘* Zeitschrift fiir hebriiische Bibliographie ” is a characteristic announcement 
by Professor M. Steinschneider. It takes the shape of a reply to editors and 
others who desire portraits and biographical information. “The first I do 
not possess; for the latter I have neither time nor material.” 

Readers may be recommended to read a paper by Mr. Henry Sturt in the 
October Hibbert Journal. The subject is: “Do we need a substitute for 
Christianity ?" Though notso designed, the paper is a strong justification of 
Judaism. 

Dr. Charles C. Torrey wri‘es on “ Portions of First Esdras and Nehemiah 
in the Syro-Hexaplar Version " in the new issue of the American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures. | 

Dr. D. Hoffmann (of Berlin) has now completed his edition of Leviticus. 
In this he expounds the traditional Jewish interpretation, and seeks to 
answer the Higher Critics, not so much by argument as by a positive presen- 
tation of the opposed case. The new volume is published by Poppelauer, 
Berlin; price 6s.- Its exact title is “ Das Buch Leviticus. Uebersetzt und 
erklirt. 2 Halbbd. Lev. xviii— Ende.” 

The conseryative position is also maintained in another new book, 
“ Altorientalischer und israelitischer Monotheismus ” (Tiibingen, Mohr ; price 
25. 6d.).. In this Professor Bb. Baentsch argues that Moses must be recognised 
as the founder of the Israelite Monotheism. : | 


'*The Dogs of War.”’ 

Mr. Walter Emanuel as a humorist has gone to the dogs. His lates! 
book, “* The Dogs of War” (Bradbury, Agnew), like its predecessor, “A Dog 
Day,” reminds us that the Hebrew word for wit is j@, a tooth, and that in Mr. 
Emanuel’s case the tooth is a canine one. “ The Dogs of War” will have 
been read by many from week to week in the pages of Punch, but in its book 
form it has some additional features, including an affecting postscript. The 
illustrations by Cecil Aldin naturally come out better in the pretty gift-book 
than they did in the pages of a weekly journal. The story is such as a dog- 
Esmond might write of another dog whom he idolises. In portraying the 
hero, the author, Mr. Emanuel’s dog, incidently reveals himself as a greater 
and finer dog than the one he paints. Nevertheless, he betrays the narrowness 
and intolerance of his education as a British dog. Describing his club, he 
admits “ We were specially down on foreigners. and as a rule there would 
be short shrift for Schipperkes, melancholy Dines, Chows, Dachshunds, 
Poodles, Pekinese Spaniels, Maltese Terriers, Russian Boar-hounds, Spitz 
dogs, and the rest of the undesirable aliens.” That betrays a frama of mind 
in which this reviewer cannot, if the expression be permitted, concur. 


| | The Novel as a Political Force. 

In the current number of the Nineteenth Century and After, Mr. Norman 
Bentwich writes a luminous sketch of the development of the Novelas a 
Political Force, from the times of Richardson and Fielding down to these 
latter days of the American “Jungle.” Mr. Bentwich shows how, from its 
natal year onwards, the novel in this country has been the “exponent of 


« 


humanity, pointing out by example the injustices and narrowness of existing 


institutions, and leading on public opinion toa new order.” There is no doubt ot 
the great part which fiction has played as a pioneer of progress in England. 
Dickens, Kingsley, and others readily occur to the mind in this connection, 
and their work in the ferment of the world's ideas is lucidly portrayed by 
Mr. Bentwich. They gave voice to the broad humanitarianism and liberalism 
which were stirring the people, and heralded the arrival of the democratic 
era. Mr. Bentwich assigns the futura novel an even more formidable task. 
‘ To-day,” he writes, ‘when political power has shifted to another class, 
we require another safeguard against the crude programmes of demagogues. 


and this we may find in the treatment of political and = socia! 
ideas by the masters of creative literature who, a ppealing to 
different classes, can correct extreme views.” But fiction 


must assuredly beware of being over-strained for didactic purposes. 
Of Disraeli he writes that “ he introduced the novelist’s imagination into his 
statesmanship, and the statesman’s foresight into his novels, and he attaine: 
complete success in either sphere because he could make the future live for 
himself and for others.” With obvious truth Mr. Bentwich points out that 
nohody has succeeded in perpetuating the genus of fiction which Disrael! 
created. The statesman novelist ‘has had no true successor.” 


On Saturday evening, a dinner was given in honour of Mr. Dalidansky, editor of 
Mr. A. Val Finkenstein pre 

hg le oe was read from Mr. Zangwill. It stated: ‘ He has translated some 0! 
my books into Yiddish, and I am told excellently. but I have never read a line of them. 
as they don’t interest me, but I haye read some of Mr. Dalidansky's own writings, an‘ 
have greatly admired his judicial observation of contemporary events.” Mr. Hall 
Oaine wrote: “I owe it to Mr. Dalidansky that he translated my Jewish story, ‘ The 
Scaregoat,’ into Yiddish, and to him, therefore; [ am indebjed for the many friends 
my book has won for me among the humbler part of the Jewish community who read 
and speak that language alone. It is always with feelings of much emotion that | 


recall my visit of so many years ago to the home of the Yiddish-speaking Jewis!: 


people, and if I have been able to send a message of hope and cheer back to those 
countries where men live under the heel of the cruellest oppression, it is to Mr 
Dalidansky that T owe the medium through which I speak. Let me, then, join with you 
in wishing him God-speed and the assurance of sucéess in that great land beyond tle 
seas where so many of his race and religion have already established themselves | 
places of trust and honour, and to which so many of his persecuted brethren have 
carried the age-long burden of the Jewish people.” 
toast of the evening, dwelt at lencth on the renascence of Yiddish literature. Mr. 
Joseph Cowen supported the toast. Mr. Clement I. Salgman tesiified to Mr. 
Dalidansky’s honesty and sincerity. Mr. M Shire also spoke. Mr. Dalidansky 
returned thanks for the cordial sentiments that had been expressed. Most of the 
eulogium, however, he took cum grano salis. Mr. J. Miltone proposed the toast of the 
Yiddish Press, to which Mr. Strashun responded. | 


South Hacknsy Synacocus.—Mrs. Deborah Israelson and Mrs. Leah Israelson 
have presented this synagogue with a silver breastplate and chain of old English and 
artistic design, in memory of their parents, Harris and Esther Isaacs. 

Wootwicn Hasrew Conorgcation.—The annual meeting was held at the Star 
hair. The balance-sheet, 


The Chairman, in proposing te 


Jacobs, President; J. Muslin, Vice-President; |. Isaacs, Treasurer; I. C. Levy 
Chorig aud Jowell commie of ing Torah 
harig and 8. Jewell, Auditors. A committee of nine, as well ag the Talmud Tor 

Home and Hospirat ror Jewige concert orgapised by the Enter- 
pede gs Comm given 0 to the of the ane 
OOK part :— 886s Hrineta prowne, arling Jacobs, 
Perey and Basle Samuel ; Messrs. Herbert Alex Harris and 


AC 
Simons, Mr, Arthur Friedlander the accompanist. Mr. Walter WwW. 
Spiers, Ohairman of the Entertainmen{ Odmmittee, presided. and thanked the 


artiste for their services. Mention wag made of the fact that the institution is badly 
in need of @ pew piano, the instrument in use being over fifty years old. Refreshments 
were provided by the Committes, ) | 
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truth and love cannot have come by chance. The world with-— 
Jewish Religious Union. out God is more inexplicable than with him. Yes, I believe; I believe 
in the One all righteous God who has relations and dealings with man- 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE JewisH ReLicious UNION, ON SABBATH. 
OcTOBER 27TH, 
By Mr. CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE. 


“Whom have 1 in heaven compare! with thee’ There is none upon earth whom 
desire beside thee.” I’salm Ixxiii. 25. 

To-day we have opened our fifth session for worship and prayer. ‘Ve 
start again upon our way, quietiy, hopefully, persistently. Not all that 
we could haye wished—far trom 1t—has been accomplished by us in the 
past four years. We are still a very small body, and our growth from year 
to year has, we must confess, been insignificant. There is still, we have 
reason to believe, a large number of persons—ot Jews and Jewesses—who 
are little affected by religion and Judaism, but whom our efforts and our 
services have, so far, failed to touch, to influence or to aid. Nevertheless 
there is also another and more hopeful side to our retrospect and our out- 


look. For if we have not won many tresh adherents, we have lost still 
fewer. A few hundred souls exist for Whom the Union means something, 


to whom our services are a boon, who have, it is not perhaps too much 
ty say, drawn » Uttle nearer to God, and learned to care a little more for 
religion and for Judaism, because of the Union, its work and its ideals. 
This result is something to be grateful for, and it 1s also, 1 trust, some- 
thing Which may legitimately give us courage, fidelity and hope. In the 
second sermon which was preached trom this pulpit, tour years ago almost 
to a day, the preacher—that dear friend of whom many ot us are thinking 
to-day—used these words: “if we can point to fifty, to ten, to a single 


vne of our brethren whom we have kept and strengthened in the faith, 


and hope of Israel, we shall have justified our existence.” 
test, we do, I think, emerge victorious. There are, | believe, both im the 
West and in the East, some few who, through our Union, have been 
kept and strengthened in our Jewish iaith. 

Thus once more we set out upon our way, and we make for the old 
goal. We set out with hope; but hope is not enough. The real question 
is: how much energy are we prepared to’show; how much persistency? It 
we have been helped ourselves, are we ready to help others, Are we will- 
ing to take the smallest trouble? To make the smallest sacrifice? Are 
we prepared to make even the small effort of coming regularly, for others’ 
sake as Well as for our own, to Worship and pray in this hall—no matter 


Judged by that 


who may be the preacher, no matter whether a shower of rain has fallen . 


orng?r This is a very simple, a very obvious, test of sincerity and earnest- 
Itisa slinple test of character, of grit, a lest ot our Capacity to care, 
to care for a cause, a religion, an jdeal. Siinple as the test Is, inany of 
you have been unable to pass it. And you have not considered that the 
energy or sacrifice which you expend for the sake of others, or for the 
suke of a cause, will in the long run infallibly benefit and strengthen 
yourselves. 

In one sense we know that it is a bad thing to magnify one's office. 
But in another sense it is a bad thing not to realise sufficiently the imn- 
portance of one’s cause. We want to see it in its true ght, its veritable 
proportions. To see it thus, with its proper background, set In its right 
tramework, let me now remind you ot a few well-known, but yet often 
forgotten, considerations. 

May I venture to use as a text those supreme words of the Psalmist: 
“Whom have I in heaven compared with thee? There is none upon earth 
that I destre beside thee.” 

There are few persons who can with truth and fervour repeat this 
remarkable outburst of religious rapture. Few can say: “I ams con- 
tinually with thee: thou holdest my hund.” But it does not therefore 
follow that such sentences and thoughts are valucless for us. A man’s ideal 
must exceed his grasp. A religion which could be easily fulfilled: were a 
poor religion indeed. We may compare the finest geniuses in religion 
With the finest geniuses in poetry... We cannot hope to feel all that a 
poet has felt, but we can, nevertheless, though at a distance, appreciate 
poetry. We do not say—it is at least a great misfortune 1f we have to say 
—" because I cannot feel the same as a poet, becuuse my imagination 
is far smaller and poorer than his, therefore what he says is no concern 
of mine. Because | cannot appreciate Shakespeare as a great poet appre- 
clates him, therefore I need not, and cannot, and will not, appreciate 
him at all.” Still less do we say: “ Because I find poetry hard, and have 
little imagination, therefore there is really no such thing as poetry at 
all.” If this is true as regards our attitude to poetry, if it is important 
that this should be our attitude towards poetry, 1t is far truer and of far 
greater importance as regards our attitude towards religion. For reli- 
gion is a far greater thing than poetry; it has to do with far greater 
verities; it is more fundamental, more far-reaching. It is quite certain 
that few of us can ever feel towards God as the psalmist felt. But having 
said that, ought we to throw the whole thing on one side? Is religion not 
for us because we shall never attain in it to the highest excellence? Be- 
cause we cannot admire a picture by Watts as another great painter can 
admire it, is it unnecessary and inadvisable for us to admire 1t, as much 
as we can? And if that is foolish, would it not be still more foolish to 
say: “ Because I cannot admire the picture as the other painter can admire 
it, therefore there is nothing in it to admire.” But ‘s not this the attitude 
which many persons seem, if half unconsciously, to take up towards reli- 
gion? They do not consider it to be a reality, because they do not take 
the trouble to make it a reality to their own hearts and minds. They are 
inclined to say: “ Religion means little to me; therefore, its meaning 1s 
little.” Somehow or other, this attitude, which I think is not very un- 
common, strikes me as wanting in reverence. It is also rather conceited. 
It seems to say that what I do not understand or apprecjate has no real 
existence. Put thus nakedly, the deduction is, of course, obvioysly 
absurd; but do you not think that it is not unlike the attitude into which 
some of us have a risk of falling as regards religion? , 

There is about religion a possible double reality. None can deny its 
reality in its effects ppon human life, upon society, upon individuals. 
Its wonderful power for good, often, alas: its appalling power 
for evil, are unquestioned and unquestiongble. But this first reality may 
be based upon an illusion. There may be nothing whatever to warrant 
the feelings, the thoughts and the deeds, which religion has excited and 
excites. Jn other wer s, there may be no soul, and, what goes far deeper, 
there be no God. eo 

I ce Snot think we ought to shrink from that hypothesis. If religion 
is not a full reality, there is then no God in the sense in which our dear 
friend told us that it was the first aim of . udaism to teach Him. There 
is then no God who, to use our friend’s words, ‘1s conscious of me, watches 
over me, cares for me.” Do you belieye in this God? Can you believe in 
him still? Do 


Hess. 


ou believe 1n him, in spite of all the pogroms of Odessa, 
of Bielostak, of Siedlce? Do you believe in him, in spite of all the sin 
and wickedness and folly of the world? In spite of all the evil which 
hag flourished and abounded for so many countless centuries? In spite 
of all of the misery, the waste, and the shame? Can you still believe in 

od? Can you still say: “Righteousness cannot have come by chance, 


guided and controlled by his relations to the Supreme. 


kind.” 
. J trust that all those present here to-day can say this. But if we 
can still say it with ‘our eyes open, say it bravely, sincerely, faithfully, 
if we can still avow our faith in this God to whom, in our friend’s wards, 
“thy heart and all its needs are known, who loves thee because thou art 
his child,” then surely we shall be led to see that the psalmist’s words 
must have a deep meaning, and that in the fuller grasp and appreciation 
of that meaning—eyen though the words will neyer mean to ug all that 
they meant to him-—will lie the development and the goal of our personal 
religious life, of our own personal religion. 

if we believe at all, we shall want and seek to believe much. If the 
God of Judaism exists. he must reasonably be given a place of honour in 
our lives. It is almost ridiculous to be half-hearted about religion. Reli- 
gion is either a complete illusion or a great reality. 

And this is what I meant when I] said that we ought to realise the im- 
portance of our cause. For though our Union is a small affair, and these 
weekly services a small thing, a negligeable quantity, as some may argue, 


_in Judaism, and still more in the world, yet what we are concerned about 


is no small thing, what we work for and alm at is no small affair, ne 
negligeable quantity which we can think of when we like, and neglect when 
we like, which we can safely ignore or tasily remember. True, in one 
sense we can so think of tt, and can so ignore it. The heavens will not 


fall, and nothing outward will happen. - But something inward will 
happen. We shall grow commoner, cheaper, coarser men and women; we 


shall become less. capable of appreciating and understanding what is best 
aud finest and truest .in the world and in life; we shall possibly become 
less keen and zealous in right-doing. Thus, when I hope that we shall 
be keen in our work for the Union, it is not merely of the Union IT am 
thinking. I am thinking of something far wider. For I beheve that, to 
many of us, our keenness for the Union is a gauge and test ot our keen- 
ness for religion and tor God. 

For most of us, 1] think,whose lives are not largely concerned with ideal 
aims—the pursuit of truth, or the production of beauty, or the welfare 
of mankind—perhaps even for the most of these—religion must be the 
volden thread which will serve to bind the scattered leaves of our lives 
together and give them unity and cohesion. It seems to me as if, for most 
of us, it is our faith im God, and all which such a faith, 1f keen cond 
thought out, implies, that alone can enable ts to Ike intensely what we 
ought to lke, to hate intensely what we ought to: hate, to bear sorrow 
aus we ought to bear it, to seek joy where we ought to seek it, to set the 
right values upon the right things, to hold that cheap which should be 
accounted cheap, and that dear which should be accounted dear. This 
is a treméndous claim, but I do not think it is exaggerated. Religion 
makes us see things in the right perspective, sub specre eternitatis, as Spinozi 
said, in the reflection of etermity, as we might paraphrase his words. Ii 
once you admit the interpretation of the world which the conception otf 
a righteous and loying God suggests, then it follows that to neglect that 
interpretation, with its consequences, corollaries and implications, im your 
daily life, must make you go astray. Tteimust make you almost inevit- 
ably look at life askew, care for the wrong things, neglect the mght things, 
mistake illusion for reality, and glitter for gold. Tt is religion using that 
word in its fullest and deepest sense—which must make us) think right 
thoughts, do right deeds, seek right ends. Perhaps we might even say 
that it is religion which can make,us dream right dreams. For a qian’s 
religion is his commeré¢e with God: the religious man is he who sees his 
daily life in God’s light, who lives it In God's presence. The religious 
man is he whose Joy and sorrow, whose labour and rest, are coloured, 
For on the assump- 
tion that the God exists, such as our friend attempted to describe, it 
surely follows that sueh a God ought so to determine the lives of his 
children, On the assumption that he is, we cannot forget him and his 
service without loss, without a certain self-degradation. On this argument 
I base my deepest appeal to you to be true and staunch to the Union and 
our cause. You are not asked to attend these services merely for the sake 
of the services. You are in the last resort asked to attend them because 
public worship may quicken your persistent. consciousness of God, and 
may help you ta live the more habitually as in His sight. Pubhe wor- 
ship may help you towards that right appreciation of, and bearing 
towards, the facts and raw materjal of life, which constitute one im- 
portant aspect of the truly religious man. If God js, then only the 
religious man is the truly educated man, according to the best tests of 
eduegtion: only he has the right taste and the mght judgment. For reli- 
gion, and especjally the Jewish religion—to quote our dear friend once 
more—js “more than a creed; it 1s a discipline.” 

I venture to think’ that what I have said to you to-day would have 
been approved by him. I have hked to quote from that fine sermon which 
he preached jin this hall. Its burden js saat to that which, mm much 
feebler language, I have sought to make the burden of mine. Qur departed 
friend was a man of whow | believe it might be truly said that he largely 
lived and realised the life which I haye called the educated or religious 
life, the life which puts the right stress upon the right things. He was 
a man who did, I think, live much of his life as in the presence of God. 
who in God's Mgnt saw light. One had to know him fairly_well perhaps 
to realise this. His real religion was not on the surface. It went deep. 
And because it went deep, he was a man of true humility. Far precisely 
according to the measure in which the thought of God interpenetrates and 
controls us, jt will be in our power to get rid ot every disturbing element of 

ride, of vanity, of conceit, of self-righteousness. Mr. Singer’s life was. 
| think, sustained by God, and without that constant background and 
roal, life would have become to him meaningless and objectless.. There was 
a fine consistency about him, ae¢tively and passively. whether in brave 
living or in brave meeting of death, he sought to ge Gad’s MIL He set 
God before him: therefore, he was not easily moyed. : 


‘7am very glad that we published the volume of addresses in which 
the one sermon that he was able to preach to us is printed. It bears re- 
reading several times. It carries the stamp of the man upon it—earnest, 
sineeré, upright and devout. The printed word remains. It remains as 
a permanent record of our friend’s work for our cause, af his connection 
with our Union. But we, his contemporaries, know that the help he gave 
us went far heyond a single sermon. He aided us in the Union's forma- 
tion; he encouraged us—and few knew the art of encouragement better than 
he—in moments of difficulty and doubt; he gaye wise counsel; his 
influence was moderating and conciliatery, yet he never wanted ug to lose 
sieht of the main ‘objects we had in view. We were not so to whittle 
down our means as to make our ends impossible gi achieyement. We 
look back with wistfulness and gratitude upon the short time in which 
he was able to he actively among us. It Js a satisfaction fo remember 
that he joined us with gladness, and left us with sorrow. Not for one 
moment would J make anyone suppose that he was tn the yery smallest 
degree responsible for anything which has been said or done by ug since 

ig enfarced, resignation; yet | yenture hopefully to think ‘that, since 
then, little has been done of which he did not, in the main, approye. | 

Yet though our departed friend was a supporter of our Union, it was 
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perhaps one of his finest characteristics that he stood, to a great extent, 
above all-parties, and that he was thus in many ways much superior in 
his religion to us ordinary partisans. He was.a man-—if I assess him 
rightly—who saw the good very keenly in men, in movements, and in 
creeds. That can only be done by someone who. stands in truth (how- 
ever little his humility would have enabled him to realise it) above divi- 
sions and parties. He had experience of many aspects of Judaism, and 
thought gently and wisely about them all.. He saw the excellences of the 
past. “He who cares not,” he said, “for Israel’s past is not lkely te 
do much that will be worth remembering in Isreel’s future.” But-he 
also saw the promise of the future, and before all he saw—saw clearly, 
bravely, steadily—the needs, the overwhelming, insistent needs, of the 
present. He cared greatly for the big, primary things, for truth and 
righteousness; he hated humbug and shams and oppression. His moral 
evesight was so clear that he could not help detecting falsehood and 
insincerity in all their myriad forms. He could not bear to hush and 
cover up inconvenient sores, ugly places, and festering evils: he did not 
think you made things better by refusing to look at them, or passing 
gingerly by. He wanted to expose the wrong in order to heal the wrong; 
to call evils by their right names, to acknowledge them, without fear or 
favour, in order to fight them with better suecess. He had what seemed 
an oaimborn love of liberty, perhaps realising, as has lately been well 
sald, that “af freedom: is not a good thing in itself and absotutely? it is 
Ver the Indispensable eondition of all human excellence.” He could 
appreciate cther ideals, and even other religions, partly, perhaps, because 
he so fully appreciated and tpheld Iis.own. FT will not venture to call 
him oa liberal in religion. Rather should he not be labelled, for. as J 
have already said, he stood above all our parties, But he could, and 
did, distinguish between the essentials and the secondary; he saw, with 
unerring viston, the religious needs of the age in which he lived: he 
believed dn a unity, justifying a eommon name, the name of Jtidaism, 


buf vet embracing many outward variations, and even many inward 


Varieties of conception and erped. He felt keenly, to use his own words, 
that, “af vou want to do any good to people —LO people of mature age and 


Judgement you must do it in the way they are prepared to accept it.” But 
there was no paltering with essentials: he accepted no base veneer in 
place of the genuine article. “It is useless to expect.” he said, “ that 


Judaism ean ever become an easy religion.” Tt would do you all good to 
read his noble, concluding explanation of “what it is to be a Jew” 
so trenchant, maniv and appealing | 

Our dear friend has gone from ous. He has passed behind the veil, 
and till we, too, each in our turn, pass behind it, we shall see him no 
more, The eager worker, the man who, if need arose, was. as we all 
knew, ready to break a lanee for justice, for toleration, for truth. has been 
removed from us, and his equal, Ins like, we shall not soon behold again. 
Many mourn his loss: we, too, are among them. But let us also seek 
to make the memory of his example and his life an added motive to do 
our best, each in his own way, for this Union and its cause, about whieh 
our lost friend cared so deeply, and for which he wished us, too. to care. 


Musical and Dramatic Notes. 


A matinee will be held at the Royalty Theatre, by permission of Mr. 
Gaston Mayer, on November 27th, at 2.15, for the benefit of the Jews in 
Russia. The matinee will be under the patronage of Major-General Sir 
Thomas Fraser, K.C.B., and Lady Fraser, Lady Lewis, Lady Magnus, Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis 8. Montagu, Sir Albert K. Rollit, Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, R.A., 
Mr. Marion H. Spielmann, F.R.S., Sir Alfred Turner, K.C.B., Lady Turner, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Israel Zangwill. A new and original comedy, entitled 
“Wasps,” by Muriel Carmel Goldsmid, will be produced for the first time, 
together with “ Daughters of Shem,” adapted by Samuel] Gordon and Carmel 
Goldsmid from the former’s novel of that name. The cast includes the 
following artists:—-Misses Nancy Price, Kate Osborn, Maud Wynter, 
Millicent Gwynne, Sime Seruya, Annie Hill, Margaret Bussé, Carmel 
Goldsmid, and Dora Freudenheim, Messrs. Matheson Lang, Daniel McCarthy, 
Seaton, Farjeon, de Quincy, Frankenstein, Melford and Rudge Harding. 
The plays will be produced by Miss Sime Seruya. Tickets can be obtained 
from Mrs. Montagu, 28, Kensington Court, and Miss Carmel Goldsmid, Old 
Court Mansions, Kensington, and ladies of the Committee, whose names will 
be announced next week. | 

A very young singer now before the public is Miss Ida Kahn, who is 
engaged to appear with the London Symphony Orchestra at the 

| Queen’s Hall concert next 
Sunday afternoon, the anni- 
versary of the death of Men- 
delssohn, which took place on 
November 4th, 1847. At the 
age of fifteen Miss Kahn was 
taken to sing to Signor Maz- 
zoni by her sister, who herself 
had been trained by him, and 
after a successful public 
career, had retired from the 
>| profession on her marriage. 
ee, Signor Mazzoni found that 
Miss Kahn had an unusually 
fine voice, and as she was 
equipped with a splendid 
physique, and proposed to 
begin her training at once, 
he predicted for her a bril- 
liant career. As her voice 
was of extensive range, there 
was some doubt as to whether 
she should be trained as a 
soprano or a contralto, but 
Signor Mazzoni decided to 


make her a soprano, as he 
considered that voice would be more useful to her. She is now a 


Miss lda Kahn. 


dramatic soprano, with a compass from low G to high C. Miss Kahn went to 


the Guildhall School of Music to take her lessons from Signor Mazzoni, and 
there a year later she entered into competition for the operatic prize. For 
this she sang and acted “Mon cieur s’ouvre 4 ta voix” by Saint-Saéns. 
She succeeded in carrying off the prize, and from that time has always been 
successful in every competition for which she has entered. A year after 
gaining this operatic prize, and when she was seventeen years old, she saw 
the advertisement that the Parepa Rosa Scholarship at the Royal Academy 
of Music was to be competed for. She entered for it, and was the youngest 
candidate. The winning of the scholarship entitled her to two years’ 

tuition at the Academy. Signor Randegger, who had been one*of the 
adjudicators, elected to take her as his pupil. This was in 1902. During the 
next (wo years, Miss Kahn carried off all the soprano prizes available, In 


90: won the Royal Academy of Music club prize, the Sainton Dolby 
cle tee Gilbert Betjeman Memorial gold medal (operatic) and the Parepa 
Rosa gold medal, besides the Academy bronze medal. In 1904 she took the 
silver Academy medai, and also the Ross Scholarship of the value of £200, 
—the Parepa Rosa Scholarship expired in 1904. In 1905 the highest honour 
Certificate of Merit fell to her, and in Jnne, 1906, the Melba prize of 225. It 
is the rule that studen's should not appear at the Academy public concerts 
until they have been at the Academy one year. In the case of Miss Kahn 
this rule was relaxed, for when she had been but four months a student 
there, she sang at the annual students’ concert at Queen’s Hall. 


‘Entrusted with the solo from Elgar's Coronation Ode, a difficult and trying 


number fora young singer, he emerged from the ordeal with conspicuous 
success, and with the congratulations of her master. Since then she has 
sung every year at the annual students’ concert. Although Miss Kahn is 
still at the Academy and working hard with Signor Randegger, she is doing 
a good deal of concert and oratorio work in London and the provinces. 


Manchester knows her, and also Wales, where she is an especial favourite. 


Her Press notices are one continual record of her successes at the London 
concert halls and clubs, in the suburbs, and at Brighton, Folke- 
stone, Manchester, etc. In nearly every instance where she appeared last 
year she has been re-engaged for this year. After singing at the last 
Academy students’ concert in the afternoon at Queen’s Hall, Miss Kahn 
appeared there the same evening, when she had the honour of singing before 
the King. It was the concert given in aid of Lady Minto’s Cottage Hospital 
Fand. Dr. Charles Harris's ‘‘ Pan” was performed by the London Symphony 
Orchestra,and by Miss Donalda, a Canadian Jewess, Miss Kahn, Mr. Ffrangcon- 
Davies and Mr. John Harrison, while the conductor was Sir A. C. Mackenzie. 
Miss Kahn took the part of the Echo. The King showed his appreciation by 
continued applause. lr. Harris was delighted with Miss Kahn’s per- 
formance, and presented her with a silver and cut-glass scent-spray as 
@ souvenir. It was her success at this concert that led to her 
engagement with the London Symphony Orchestra next Sanday. Miss 
Kahn was born in London. She sings in French, German and Italian 
fluently, and is a born actress. She seems to be destined later on for the 
operatic stage. Her favourite operas are “Aida” and “ Carmen,” and her 
favourite recreations are going to the opera, and reading. Signor Mazzoni, to 
whom she owes the foundation of her voice, could never quite forgive her for 
Jeaving him; still, he never fails to go to hear her sing, and is always the 
first to congratulate her on her successes. It may be interesting to know the 
opinion of Signor Randegger on the Jewish race. In the course of conver- 
sation with his gifted pupil, of whom he naturally thinks very highly, they . 
were talking about a Jewish vocalist, a personal friend of Mies Kahn. “ But 
you ‘do not know what a kind girl she has been and still is,” Miss Kahn 
remarked. ‘My dear, I know,” replied Mr. Randegger, “she is a Jewess, 
and all Jewish people possess a heart as wellasabrain.”  _ 

Lord Rothschild is among the patrons of the farewell matinee to be given 
to Miss Emily Soldene on November 13th at the Palace Theatre. 

In the new play at the Court Theatre “ The Charity that began at 
llome,” Miss Gertrude Henrijues cleverly sustained a small role. | 

At the fourth of the Vert and Sinkins’ Ballad Concerts at Caxton Hall 
on Saturday last, Mr. David Brozel was most successful as a vocalist. 

A party of lady artists, including Miss Mathilde Verne, pianist, are 
arranging three chamber concerts to commence at noon and terminate at 1.50), 
the first to be held at the Lolian Hall on November 15th. 

Mr. Harold Samuel was an admirable accompanist at the chamber concert 
given by Misses Evelyn Ingleton and Ruth Clarkson on Saturday at the Salle 
Erard. 

' Dr. Cowen conducted the London Symphony Orchestra at last Saturday's 
concert at the Royal Albert Hall. 

The season of Symphony Concerts at the Queen's Hall commences to- 
morrow afternoon, when Seiior Sarasate will be the solo violinist. A fine 
series of programmes has been arranged. Mr. Maurice Sons is principal 
violin of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. a 

Mr. Alexander Blaess, ’cellist, included Max Bruch’s “Kol Nidre 
variations in the programme of his recital at Bechstein Hall on Monday. 

- Miss Constance Coopman was very well received when she recited last 
week at the Caxton Hall Ballad Concerts. She was enthusiastically encored. 
On Saturday night, Miss Coopman will recite at the Pont Street Drill Hall, 
for the Fusiliers. 

Last Tuesday, Messrs. Lionel Tertis and York Bowen commenced a new 
series of viola and pianoforte recitals at the “olian Hall. The concert was 
highly successful. | 

Mr. Leopold Schultz, the Leeds pianist, played at the St. George's Hall, 
Liverpool, on Sunday before a large audience. His rendering of solos by 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, and Schumann was received with great enthusiasm, 
and he was recalled several times. 

Miss Constance Collier is playing the part of Ethel Newcome in the 
revival of “Colonel Newcome” at His Majesty’s Theatre. | 

_ Miss May Haysack is playing the part of Lady Peacock in “ The Little 
Stranger,” this week at the Theatre Royal, Margate. Next week she wil! 
perform the same 10!e at the Camden Theatre. 


On Sunday, the Primrose Concert Party entertained the members of the Jehouca!! 
lialevi Beacon of the Order of Ancient Mavcabeans. 
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North-West London Synagogue Hebrew and 
Religion Classes. 


The distribution of prizes to the pupils of the Religion Classes o* 
the North-West London Synagogue was held on Sunday. Mr. H. CHreriaM 
was in the chair, the prizes being distributed by Madame E. J, Loewe, to 
whom a bouquet was handed by Miss Carrie Emanuel. 

The proceedings began by the reading of the report of the examiner, the 
Rev. Harris Cohen, of which the following is an abstract :— 

The results achieved are highly satisfactory. The Rev. S. Lipson has displayed 
much discretion in sifting and selecting the most essential subjects. In the two lower 
classes considerable attention is paid to the grounding of the children in the ele- 
mentary subjects such as correct oye / scripture, Commandments, blessings, and 
they possess a better knowledge of the Jewish fasts and feasts than do the junior 
classes at a number of schools | have visited. For the two senior classes I have nothing 
but praise. They have been taught lovingly and intelligently, hence their keen 
interest in their work. The translation was faultless, and it was a pleasure to note 
that the children had mastered this subject not mechanically, but the idea and 


spirit of every section were thoroughly ereapet. I was glad to see that the 
thirteen articles of our faith were made a strong point of and that 


each article was fully explained. This I consider of far greater importance than a 
. gubject like grammar, which takes a great deal of time and A of little or no use to the 

children when they have left school. But it is the fundamental principles of Judaism 
that must be deeply implanted in the hearts and minds of our young, and in your 
classes great attention is wisely paid to this branch. Yet grammar is not omitted 
from your code. Itis taught by the pleasant “inductive method.” On the whole, 
your classes are excellently administered, and Mr. Lipson and his assistants, who are 
thoroughly in earnest, deserve much credit for the good work they have 
accomplished. 

After the prizes had been distributed, Mr. H. CHETHAM addressed the 
children. He said that the school life was the stepping-stone to that later 
life where their sphere of usefulness would be very wide. What they would 
be as men and women nearly always depended upon what they were as boys 
and girls. It behoved them to strive zealously and earnestly to fit themselves 
tor the duties which they would have to perform in the future. To those 
who had not succeeded in obtaining awards he would say that it was the 
evidence of what occurred to all. But the fact to bear carefully in mind was, 
not the advantage to be derived from receiving prizes, but to remember that 
whatever they did would tend to form their moral character. The spiritual 
as well as the physical being was moulded during school days. What they 
would be in the years to come depended upon their present industry, which 
would go a long way towards bringing them success. In proposing a vote of 
thanks to the teachers, Mr. Chetham explained that the religious needs of 
the children had been the first impetus to the formation of the synagogue, 
and he was glad to note that the instruction to the pupils was being so ably 
imparted by the Rev. S. Lipson and his staff. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. E. J. Loewr, the President of the 
Synagogue, who said it was always a source of pleasure to him to see how 
the classes were progressing. As a constant witness of that progress he 
could not but be gratified by the manner in which the duties of imparting 
instruction to the pupils had been carried out. The synagogue and school 
were very dear to his heart, and it was his innermost wish that they should 
continue to prosper. The present state of allairs gave them every reason for 
encouragement and congratulation. 

In replying to the vote of thanks, the Rev. S. Lipson said it would 
readily be admitted that they were working under disabilities. He was 
happy to say that the pupils were increasing ; this, however, made the 
necessity for larger accommodation a subject for serious thought. He was in 
hopes that as the number attending the classes increased means might be 
found to. obtain classrooms more adapted to their rejuirements. He was glad 
to refer to the keen interest which the Committee of the Synagogue took in 
the religious education of the children. Such interest encouraged both 
teachers and pupils. They had to bear steadily im mind that instruction did 


not mean the mere imparting to them of so many facts, but that the aim of | 


such classes should be to form the character and to fit the children to take 


their place in the great world before them as honourable Jews and Jewesses, 
full of courtesy and gentleness. 


Mr. M. NATHAN proposed, and Mr. E. EMANUEL seconded, a vote of thanks 
to Madame Loewe. 


reply, Madame expressed the great pleasure she had received 
that day. 

A vote of thanks to the Examiners was unanimously carried. Thanks 
were also accorded to Mr. Louis London, who for some years has acted as 
voluntary teacher. | 

The proceedings terminated by the singing of the National Anthem by 
the pupils. | 

The following received prizes :— | 

Etta Nathan, Kate Isaacs, Sydney Compani, Julia Jones, Elsa London, Saidie 
Chetham, Douglas Cohen, Jennie Jones, Kathleen Fowler, Oscar Ehrmann, Sim 
Emanuel, Theresa Jacobs, Julia Jacobs, Bertie Nathan and George Nathan, 


The Odeski Case.—Odeski has been arrested in Canada. He was 
found gailty at Montreal, on October 5th, of obtaining money by false pre- 
tences, and Judge Piche, who was told that the man had been convicted in 
England and deported as a criminal alien, took time to decide whether 
Odeski should be sent to gaol or sent back to Russia, or England. Ultimately 
(on October 17th), he sentenced the accused to three months’ imprisonment, 
and will report the case to the Minister of Justice, with whom the power of 
expulsion rests. As the Aliens Act treats deported aliens as undesirables, 
it may be impossible to send Odeski back to England. He obtained money 
by professing that he had under his care some distressed Russiang, and that 
-he was about to give a concert for them. Mr. John Levi, of the Hirsch 
Institute, was a witness in the case at Montreal and expressed the view 
that it should be severely dealt with. : 


Hgrzi-Norpav Soctrty.—A meeting was held at the new loca/, 131, Whitechapel 
Road, on Sunday, Mr. J. K. Goldbloom in the Chair. A vote of thanks was accorded 
to the Union of Jewish Literary Societies for their financial support in restoring the 
Society's library. Thd balance-sheet, submitted by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. W. 
Slotki, which showed a surplus, was adopted. ‘The following officers were 
elected :— President, Dr. Salkind ; Vice-President, Mr. J. K. Goldbloom:; Treasurer, 
Mr. J. Narodizky; Treasurer for National Fund stamps, Mr. J. Perl; ‘Treasurer for 
Library Fund. Mr. J. Morgenstein; Hon. Secretary and Ohief Librarian, Mr. J. W. 
Slotki; Librarians, Messrs. Tesel, Bainkovitz, Karoshik, Posnack and Luis ; Auditors, 
Messrs. Yanishevsky and Stolbov. 


Avexanpra THpaTre.—Mr. H. G. Dudley Bennett has arranged for the appearance 
of Mr. Silvanus Dauncey and Mr. H. V. Leveaux’s Company in the comedy of the. 
year, the remarkably successful play “ The Fascinating Mr. Vanderveldt” by Alfred 
Sutro, Author of “The Walls of Jericho” at the Alexandra Theatre next week. 
There will be the usual Matinée on Tharsday at 2.30. ! 


Messrs. Epwarp Coronet axp Sons, of 83, Borough High Street, have been 
cwarded gold, silver and bronze medals for their cigars and cigarettes exhibited, at the 
Brewers’ Exhibition, Islington, last week, and were highly omplimented on the display 
of their specialities. 


‘Union of Jewish Literary Societies. 


Mr. Albert H. Jessel, K.C., will deliver tne presidential address for the: 


session 1{(06-1907 of the Union of Jewish Literary Societies next Monday 


evening in the Botanical Theatre of University College, Gower Street. Mr. 
D. L, Alexander, K.C., will preside. 


Jewish Voluntary Schools. 


— 


A statement dealing with the Voluntary Schools has been issued by the 
Board of Education. From this it appears that the number of these schools 
in England and Wales on January Ist of this year was 14,072, of which 
4,374 were in urban areas with a population of 5,000 and more; 593 in urban 
areas with less than 5,000 population ; and 9,105 in rural areas. Twelve of 
the schools were Jewish, all of them being in urban areas with a popula- 
tion of 5,000 and over. They had an average attendance of 10,189, as com- 
pared with 2,543,648 for all the voluntary schools put together. 


Jewish Territorial Organisation. 


| [COMMUNICATED. | 
The Standing Committee of the British Ito Federation met on the 21st of 
October. Mr. MEYER A. SPIRLMANN presided, and there was a full attendance. 
The subject of propaganda literature was referred to a sub-committee 
which met on the 24th October and decided upon the issue of sundry 
literatare, both in English and Yiddish. 
It was resolved to place the Federation offices at the disposal of Branches, 


subject to the convenience of the Federation; and also to draw the attention | 


of hon. secretaries to Sections 12 and 13 of the Constitution under which, 
from the moment of their formation, Branches become ipso facto constituted 
bodies of the Federation. Under Section 14, sub-section (B) the Sectional 
Council have now delegated to the Federation the duties of organising 
Branches, issuing membership forms and collecting subscriptions. Branches 
failing te comply with Sections 12 and 13 will not be entitled to be repre- 
sented at the projected general delegate meeting to be held in December. 


The first public meeting of the Notting Hill and District Branch will be 
held next Sunday at the Ladbroke Hall, Ladbroke Grove, at i115. Mr. 
M. A. Spielmann will preside, and the Rev. D. Wasserzug will be among the 
speakers. | 

The opening session of the Young Generation of Israel Iiranch, was held on 
Sunday. Mr. J. Charkam, who presided, appealed to those present who had not 


joined the branch to become members and to doall in their power to work for the - 


causa of the Ito. A musical programme followed. 


Tue ApoLtio Soctal Socisry gave a concert under the direction of Mr. J. J. Davis, 
last Sunday at Northampton Houses, Highbury. Tne following gave their services 
The Misses J. Reeve, A. Israel,S Max. Cohen, Little Ella. T. Freedman, H. and R. 
\laizels, H. Barnett, R. Myers and Messrs. J. Ross, H. Reeve, Brooker and Narvis, fi. 


Bradley, A. Key and H.Graysou. 


PAINTING COMPETITION FOR CHILDREN. 
Ask your Chemist for a Free Copy 


of a Painting Book, entitled 


“The Boy and the Bubble” 


(with original verses), issued by the Proprietors of | 


WRIGHT'S 
COAL TAR SOAP. 


It contains pictures for colouring, for which 


— 


i 


Reduced fac-simile of front page. -_ 


COPIES TO BE HAD FREE O 
ANY CHEMIST. 
Proprietors, 
WRIGHT’S COAL TAR _ SOAP, 
48, Southwark St., London, S.E. 
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Soup Kitchen. 


The annual meeting of the donors and subscribers to the Soup Kitchen 
for the relief of the Jewish Poor was held on Tuesday at the institution, 
fae Street, Spitalfields, Mr. CHARLES S. HENRY, M.P., President, in the 

ir. 

The Late Rev. S. Singer. 


The PRESIDENT said that before dealing with the annual report, he could 
not refrain from referring to the irreparable loss which the Committee of the 
Soup Kitchen, together with the rest of the Jewish community, had suffered 


this year by the loss of the Rev. S. Singer. The name of Mr. Singer had 


figured among the Committee of the Kitchen, and while the present report 
was being printed, although they knew that Mr. Singer was dangerously ill, 
atill they were hoping that he might be spared to carry on his useful 
and, he might also say, his irreplaceable work. As they were aware, although 
Mr. Singer had had many calls on his time—and he used to think that 
Mr. Singer’s activity had been almost unlimited, and the amount of work he 
had taken upon himself almost too much for one individaal--he had always 


been ready to farther the cause of the Soup Kitchen. Personally he had had 


the advantage of Mr. Singer’s co-operation on various occasions since he 
had had the privilege of presiding over that charity; and he believed he 
was correct in stating that the late President, Mr. Alfred Louis Cohen, had 
also received material assistance from Mr, Singer, in the direction of helping 


and in pleading on behalf of the institution, when Mr. Cohen had been © 
_ desirous of housing it in the present premises. 


The opinions and the views 
of the late Mr. Singer had commanded —and deservedly so—-the respect of the 


entire community. He thought that few members of the community com- 
manded more respect than Mr. Singer had aroused, and if they were to look 
for a justification for the existence and of the need of that charity, he 
thought they could not find a better one than that it had received the 
approval of Mr. Singer. He (Mr. Henry) was cognisant of the respect in 
which Mr. Singer was held by his colleagues, and he did not think they 
<ould evince their respect for his memory more suitably than by continuing 
to work as they had done in the past to maintain the Kitchen at the standard 
which Mr. Singer had been desirous of seeing it occupy. 


The Condition of the Poor. 

Mr. HENRY proceeded to move the adoption of the annual report and 
balance sheet (a summary of which was given in last week's Jewish Chronicle). 
He said that although there had been a slight diminution in the number of 
applications during the year, still the number had reached 1,655, and the 
resources of the charity had been severely taxed. The expansion in the 
demand for the benefits of the institution was of a most marked character, 
and he found that when the kitchen had opened in 1900, there had been 361 
applications, and 251 kettles had been issued. Last year when the Kitchen had 
opened, 1,106 applications had been received, and 857 kettles supplied. Of 
course it was a matter of regret that so comparatively large a number of 
their poorer coreligionists had to have recourse to the charity in order to 
derive sullicient sustenance; but before relief was given every case was 
investigated ; and he took the opportunity of expressing his appreciation of 


the attention and care exercised by the Investigating Committee. Neverthe- | 


less, it must be a source of satisfaction to the community that an institution 
did exist which was instramental in saving from starvation a very large 
number of poor coreligionists, and preventing them from having recourse to 
poor relief. He did not think he was justified in holding out much hope that 
there would be any decrease in the demands made upon the Kitchen. Labour 
conditions in the East End of London still remained in a very unsatisfactory 
condition, and unless some drastic measures were taken’ to 
suppress the sweating system, which had been too long allowed to proceed 
anhindered and unchecked, he failed to see how they could expect a much 
better state of affairs. In this metropolis the amount of labour that was 
extracted from a large number of men and women was a stigma that should 
be mended. The crime ~he could call it by no other term—was one that did 
not reflect so much on the sweating master as on those who profited by the 
helplessness of their fellow-creatures, often their coreligionists, by getting 
work done at prices which were entirely incommensurate with the amount 
of labour entailed. He considered that this labour was “casual labour ” of 
the worst form, and so long as it continued the need of the Soup Kitchen and 
other institutions must exist. Last year the Kitchen had unfortunately 
closed the season with a deficit of about £300, and in order to provide for 
this indebtedness they had had to encroach upon their legacies which, rightly 
or otherwise, in accordance with the bye-laws of the institution, should be 
funded. On account of the many demands that had been made on the com- 
munity last year, he had purposely refrained from pressing the claims of 
the Kitchen, but he was afraid he would be unable to exercise the same for- 
bearaace this year, as he did not wish the institution to be again face to face 
with a deficit. The expenditure of the Kitchen might be estimated at about 
£2,500. Through the death of Mrs. Lewis-Hill—a lady who must be admired 
for her extensive philanthropy and her desire to benefit so many of the poor 
—the Kitchen had benefited to the extent of five thousand pounds. The interest 
on this sum, together with the property already funded and the amount of 
rent they expected to receive for a certain portion of their premises, would 
bring in a revenue of approximately £500 to £600. There remained the 
amount of £2,000, which they would have to ask the community to subscribe. 
He felt certain that the community recognised the necessity for the Kitchen, 
and with that belief he hoped that the Committee would be able to proceed 
with their work and their plans for the cominz season unhampered by lack 
of funds. He moved the adoption of the report and balance-sheet. 

Mr. B, BIRNBAUM, the Treasurer, in seconding the motion, said that the 
Committee had last year hoped that the expenditure would have greatly 
decreased, which had unfortunately not been the case. In the previous 

ear, 1904.5, the Kitchen had given away a larger quantity of bread than they 
had done last year; this was because in 1904-5 they had not had a sufficient 
quantity of soup, only ten boilers being at work, and had been obliged to give 
away less soup and more bread. Last year, however, twelve boilers had been in 
use, and had been kept going throughout the season ; this had enabled them to 
give a suilicient quantity of soup to each applicant. Although the two 
thousand pounds which they would require from the public every year was a 


large sum, he felt sure of obtaining it, for from his experience the public had 


never failed to meet the ever-increasing requirements of the institution. 
He hoped that the public would continue to give them the assistance which 
they had never failed to do. The Soup Kitchen was a charity which the 
community could not do without; it was the last resource of many of their 
poor corejigionists in times of stress; it was sad enough for them that they 
should have to apply to the Kitchen, and he was certain that if they could 
possibly do without its assistance, if they could manage to tide over the 
winter without it, they would not seek its aid. 


Mr. JOHN Hart repudiated the accusation that the Kitchen encouraged 
paupers. The Committee adopted every means in their power and took the 


most stringent preca i : th l | 
utions in order to ensure that only deserving cases 


The adoption of the report and balance-sheet was carried. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the Auditors.(Messrs. Morris Harris, 
Piza Barnett and E. S. Pool). . : 

The President was re-elected, on the motion of Mr. B. BIRNBAUM, 
seconded by Mr. George A. COHEN (both of whom paid high tributes to Mr. 
Henry’s work). 

Messrs. 8. Boas, Hermann Landau and George A. Cohen were re-elected 
Vice-Presidents ; Mr. B. Birnbaum, Treasurer; and Mr. Barrent 8. Ellis, 
Hon. Secretary. The Committee were re-elected, with Mr. Max Tannenbaum 
in place of the late Rev. S. Singer. 


East End Notes. 


—> 


The Old Montague Street Recreation School is sadly in need of funds, 
and it appears that unless a few well-to-do members of the community open 
their hearts and their pockets, this little recreative circle must perforce 
lapse into oblivion. It had been found that the industrial schools were 
recruited chiefly from the children whose mothers were obliged to go out to 
work, and in helping to counteract this undoubted evil among Jewish 


children the Old Montague Street Recreation School has performed yeoman 
service. | 


The structural additions to the Stepney Jewish School are progressing, 
and the place is scarcely recognisable. Old boys gathered in somewhat less 
numbers than usual at the annual distribution at the People’s Palace yester- 
day week. Divested of much of its old associations, the interesting fanction 
lacked attractiveness to not a few. They looked for the tall, stately figure 
of a former headmaster, W. Ashe Payne. They listened in imagination to his 


ringing voicc, to the voice that never awed, but spurred them to 
increased effort. 


The prospects of possessing a rifle range are causing no little interest 


in the upper classes, particularly among the members of the local company 
of the Jewish Lads’ Brigade. 


Mr. A. L. Leon, L.C.C., has been appointed a London County Council 
representative on the governing body of the Stepney and Bow Foundation. 


It is now definitely arranged to hold a public meeting of the Kast Kod 
Branch of the Jewish Religious (Union on Wednesday, November 2Ist. The 


meeting will assemble at the Rose Palace, Berners Street, E., and Mr. Claude 
Montefiore will preside. ; 


Old boys of the Sir John Cass School, an institution which has many 


Jewish pupils, participated in a social evening at the Three Nans Hotel, 


yesterday week. Olid associations were renewed and a capital entertainment 
enhanced the pleasure of the re-union. 


Mr. J. Cohen has resigned the Secretaryship of the Pride of Israel 
Friendly Benefit Society owing to his near departure for America. Mr. P. 
Myers has been accepted as his successor. 


The study of Hebrew as aliving language is ever growing, and the 
strides it has made during the pastfew years areindeed remarkable. Zionists, 
in a great measure, were among the first to supply the motive force to its 
study by the establishment of special Hebrew classes. At the majority of 
these institutions, no language other than Hebrew is spoken, even the most 
trivial of observations, and tne most commonplace of commands being given 
in “the holy tongue.” Yet another Hebrew class has been opened—for boys 
and girls—this time at 20, Old Montague Street, a locality which is nothing 
if not a suitable one for an establishment of this nature. 


‘‘Ig Yiddish worth learning?” This was the question with which Miss 
Helena Frank opened her lecture on Judeo-German, at the East London Com- 
munal League, on Sunday. Seldom have we listened to so lucid and pleasant 
an address on this fascinating subject. The occasion was Miss Frank’s first 
address in public, and the League should consider itself highly honoured. 


Miss Frank, though not a Jewess, has delved industriously into the 
depths of Yiddish literature, exploring fields that few Jewish spades have 
troubled to negotiate. That this industry brings its reward is evidenced by 
Miss I'rank’s contributions to the general press on the subject. Her trans- 
lation of the Stories of Perez, of which we were privileged to peruse the first 
available book-proofs, is a lasting monument to her patience and enthusiasm. 


We are notified that the “Israel” Lodge of Instruction will meet on 
Sunday evening, at the “Rising Sun,” Globe Road, E., when the fifteen 


sections will be worked. Bro. M. Miller will preside, and the Lodge wil| 
open at 6 p.m. | | 


A concert was given on Saturday to the members of the Rutland Street 


Old Boys’ Club, by the Primrose Concert Party, Mr. B. M. Marks in the chair. 
The entertainment, which was a great success, was under the direction of Mr. 
H. Defries, and the artists who obliged were the Misses E. Sherman, S. Sher- 
map, C. Jones, I. Defries, R. Symons, L. May, N. Coherf and M. Leigh, Messr3. 


B. Hart, A. Goldsmith, J. Simons, H. Coliins and H. Gelder. Mr. M. Goldfield 
was at the piano. 


The winter session at the Old Boys’ Club, Oxford Street, E., has com- 
menced. On Saturday afternoon a party of fifteen members visited the 
London Hospital, and the management of the vast institution was explained 
to them. A very instructive afternoon was spent. The visitors appreciated 


the kindness of their guide, Sister Grace Milne, for to her much of the 


pleasure of the visit was due. On Sunday evening a joint debate with 
Hutchison House Club was held. The subject was “Socialism,” and the 


opener was Mr. A. A. Naar, the Honorary Secretary. The debate was well 
attended. 


The annual thanksgiving services for those poor little children who had 
been able to enjoy a holiday through the Children’s Country Holidays Fund— 
without which they would be quite unable to “go away” at all—were held 
on Sanday at the New and Great Synagogues and were, as usual, of a bright 
and simple character. The Rev. A. A. Green—than whom there could be no 


more “fit and proper person” to conduct a children’s service—presided at 


the New Synagogue, while the Chief Rabbi occupied the pulpit at the (reat 


Synagogue. Both preachers held the attention of the children by their happy 
addresses. 


“Nor Jsws.”—The following is part ofan advertisement which has this week 
appeared in the Times :—‘“ Good Plain Cook required for a private family, not Jews. 
The address given is a high-class thoroughfare in Paddington. 
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CHRONICLE. 


Jottings from South Africa. 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS. | 
PoRT ELIZABETH. | | 

On October 5th, a large and representative gathering assembled at the 
‘Synagogue Chambers for the purpose of presenting Mr. Lewis Phillips, prior 
to his leaving for a holiday trip, with an address, cheque, etc, subscribed 
for by the local community, as a token of esteem in recognition of the 
valuable services he has rendered to Jews and Judaism during his stay in 
Port Elizabeth. The Chair was occupied by Mr. Max Gumpert, J.P., ex- 
Mayor, President of the congregation, who was supported by the Rev. J. 
Phillips and the officers of the congregation. Mr. Gumpert mentioned the 
many services rendered to the Jewish community at Port Elizabeth by Mr. 
Phillips in his capacity as Reader, Secretary and Hebrew and Religious 
Instructor, and paid a tribute to his popularity amongst all sections of the 
congregation. Amidst loud applause he handed Mr. Phillips the address and 
cheque. Mr. Phillips suitably responded, and thanked all present for their 
kindness towards him. On his return to South Africa he would be pleased to 
do all he could to farther the cause of Judaism in Port Elizabeth. 

Mr. Paillips has also been the recipient of an address from the members 
of the Port Elizabeth Hebrew Edacational Classes, through the Secretary, 
Mr. J. Schumacher, thanking him for the very capable manner in which he 
has conducted the classes, and expressing appreciation of the services he has 
rendered as headmaster. 

Daring the eight years Mr. Lewis Phillips has resided in Port Elizabeth, 
he has filled many important positions in the Jewish community. He is the 
Reader and Secretary of the Port Elizabeth Congregation, Headmaster of the 
Hebrew Classes at the North End, and during the greater part of 1903 acted 
as his brother’s locum tenens wailst the Rov. J. Phillips was visiting the old 
country. He performed the duties of minister, etc., most satisfactorily. 
At a general meeting of the membors of the congregation a special vote of 
thanks was accorded to him in this respect. For several years Mr. Phillips 
has also been the Principal of the Port Elizabeth School of Shorthand, Type- 
writing and Book-keeping, and Shorthand Instructor to the leading High 
School in this town under the auspices of the Grey Institute. 


Care Town. 
The annual meeting of the New Hebrew Congregation was held on October 
7th in the Synagogue Hall, Roeland Street. There was a large attendance. 
Messrs. I. Bloembarg, H. Lewinstein, A. Silbert, S. Zackon and M. Alexander 
were elected on the Boardof Management for two years, in place of the retiring 
members. The honorary officers are: Advocate M. Alexander, President ; 
Mr. I. Bloomberg. Vice-President ; and Mr. Marks Cohen, Treasurer. Mr. H. 
Lewinstein was elected Director of Fanerals, and Mr. J. Kadish representa- 
tive on the Board of Deputies for Cape Colony. Messrs. I. Schwartz and J. 
Herman are the Honorary Auditors. Thanks were accorded the outgoing 
Committee and the retiring President, Mr. Samuel Zackon. The Rev. B. 
Strod, the newly-elected Cantor, has fully realised the expectations of the 
congregation. 
| GRAHAMSTOWN, | 
A general meeting of the Congregation was held on the 30th of 
September. The following were ele:ted: Messrs. J. S. Salmon, President ; 
8. Jacobson, Vice-President ; and B. Da Bowitz, Treasurer and Secretary ; 
Committee, Messrs. H. Berman, L. Maneshowitz, J. [. Kaplan, W. Lurie, J. 
Keiser, S. Kaplan and H. Merkin. It has been decided to present an 
illuminated address to the retiring President, Mr. L. Rosenbaum. 


UPINGTON, GORDONIA. 

The phenomenal progress of the Jewish community in South Africa is 
evidenced by the formation of a congregation here. Upington is situated 
on the western extreme of the Orange River, is close to the border of 
German West Africa, and is at the foot of the Kalahara. lormerly very few 
Jewish families lived in the district, and up to three or four years ago it was 


a difficult matter to gather on the high tolidays a minyan for the , urpose of 
holding divine service. But so rapidly bas the Jewish ccngregaticn grown, 
that severa! communal institutions, supplying various needs, have come into 
existence, viz.. Hebrew and Religion Classes, a Burial Society 
and a Helping-Hand Society. During the recent High Festivals it became 
necessary to engage a public hall, and a record number of worshippers 
attended. This fact set in motion a demand for the establishment of a per- 
manent synagogue in Upington. For this purpose a public meeting was 
convened, and so eager were the residents in their desire to have a synagogue 
that the necessary requisites were immediately forthcoming. This was 
accomplished in rather a novel manner, for instead of subscribing the 
necessary money, they contributed all the material for the building. The 
cash required for the cost of labour was also subscribed, with the result 
that building operations will commence immediately. The services of a 
Chazan and Shochet have already been secured. The following have been 
elected :—Messrs. M. Thos. Jacobson, President; William Horwitz, Treasurer ; 
Myer Stephany. Hon. Secretary; L. Kahn, M. Katz, H, Holzschneider, J. M. 
Polevnick and W. Robinson, Committee. : 


Leeds News. 


Young Men’s Zionist Association. 

A public mseting was held last Sunday at the Bnei Zion Hall, St. Luke’s 
Terrace, where Dr. Weitzmann (of Manchester) was to have delivered an 
address, and als» to give a raport of the last Zionist Conference at Cologne. 
At the last moment a letter was rece'ved announcing his inability to visit 
Leeds owing to indisposition. Mr. P. Ruskin, President, thereapon addressed 
the meeting. A moembera’ meeting of the Association was held last Sunday, 
when the election of offizers was held. All the officers were re-elected. 
Matters relating to the new premises were also discussed. 


Ladies’ Dorcas Society. 


The first sewing meeting of the session in connection with this institu- 
tion was held last week at the Vestry Rooms of the Belgrave Street 
Synagogue. The President, Mrs. Joe Cohen, was in the Chair. The 
inaugural sewing meeting of the junior section of the society 
commenced last Tuesday, at the residence of Mrs. Joe Cohen. Miss N. 
Hickman having resigned as Sewing Instructress, Miss Rose Lipkie 
has consented to act in that capacity. As evidencing the interest taken by 
the children in their work, letters have been received by the executive from 


children, in which they state, that having left school, and being compelled 


to go to work, they regret they are unable to take further part in the sew- 
ing class, which they had always recognised as a pleasant duty. They con- 
clude by appealing to the committee to form a class to enable them to con- 
tinue this particular work. The executive took these appeals into considera- 
tion, and on the initiative of Mrs. Joe Cohen, an advanced class has been 
formed, where grown-up children will be able to attend in the evening. 
The Rev. M. Abrahams, B.A., will give a lantern lecture once a month. 
Miscellaneous. 


On Sunday, Mr. E. Myers (chief chemist of the Hasland Coking Co., 
Chesterfield), lectured at the Judaean Junior Circle on “ The Modern 
Development of Gas Manufacture.” Councillor J. Lubelski presided. 
Among those present, were Councillor Stephenson and Dr. Lee Spink. 

A “municipal night” was held last Sunday, at the Hebrew Library, . 
Byron Street, under the auspices of the Jewish Youths’ Literary and Debating © 
Society,"Mr. M. Manson presiding. Mr. M. Levi represented the Liberals, 
Mr. J. Kleyn the Tories, and Mr. A. Niman the Labour Party. A pleasant and 
instructive evening was spent, nearly all the members taking part. 

Miss Olga Nethersole, speaking at a gathering last week at the Philo- 
sophical Hall, in connection with the formation of an International Women’s 
Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, referred in eloquent terms to Dr. 
S. Jacobs, LL.D., J.P., President of the Leeds Consumptive Aid Association. 

The members of the Jewish Institute had a “ whist drive” on Sunday. 
Prizes were presented tothe winners. The evening concluded with a dance. 


Chevra Notes. 


ANCIENT ORDER OF FORESTERS.—At the annual meeting of the Leeds 
District, Bro. L. Samuel, P.C.R., of the Court Star of Israel A.O.F., was 
elected a member of the District Arbitration Committee. 


A Central News telegram from Paris states that the Chiteau des Fontaines, the 
residence of Baron James de Rothschild at Chantilly, was broken into by burglars on 
Tuesday evening, and the fine collection of works of art stolen. ‘lhe police are 
following up a clue, and the early apprehension of the burglars is expected. 
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THE HEALING VALUE OF ELLIMAN'’S in the 


treatment of Aches and Pains is too firmly established to need 
pressing. ELLIMAN’s Universal Embrocation, on account of its 
curative properties, can be relied upon as the best remedy for 
Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sprains, Bruises, Sore Throat from Cold, 
Neuralgia from Cold, Cold at the Chest, Chronic Bronchitis, 
Backache, Cramp, Wounds, Stiffness, Soreness of the. Limbs after 
Cycling, Football, Rowing, Golf, &c. 

8'd.,11!, 29 and 4-. 


ELLIMANS 
MBROGATION: 2% 


INFORMATION MOST 
USEFUL TO ALL CON- 
CERNED is contained in 
the ELLIMAN R.E.P. 
BOOK (Rubbing Eases 
Pain Handbook, 256 pages, 
illustrated, cloth board 
covers), which bcok affords 
much practical informa- 
tion commonly required to 
be known, such as the 
rational treatment of 
Pneumonia, Pleurisy, all 
kinds of Ailments arising . 
from “Taking. Cold, 
Wounds, Varicose Veins, 

Distocations, Fractures, 
Cuts, Burns, Fevers, 
Whooping Cough, Hem- 
orrhage, Malaria, <c.. 
THE R.E.P. BOOK also 
instructs respecting the 
Management of the Sick 
Room, Nursing, <c.; also 
How to Make Beef Tea, 
How to Peptonise Beef 
Tea, How to Peptonise 
Milk; How to Make Barley 
Water, How to Make 
Whey, How to Make 

Humanised Milk, How to 

, Make Raw Meat Juice, 

Mixture for ren, How 
Wi to Make Albumen Water, 

and it gives other usefal 
First-Aid information, also of the Hygiene of the Athlete. 


IF YOu BUY three bottles of ELLIMAN’s Universal Embrocation, price 1 1}, or 
one 4/9 or 4'-, you can obtaia FREE ang post free The R.K.P. 


- 


Book, or you may have a copy of it post free to all parts of the world for One Shilling 
(foreign stamps accepted), direct from EULIMAN, SONS & UO, SLOUGH, ENGLAND, 


HUMAN Trestment. Book, ANIMALS Treatment. 
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A Contribution to the History of the Shema. 


SERMON DELIVERED AT THE St) JOHN'S Woop SYNAGOGUE ON SATURDAY, 
OcLOBER 2OTH, 
Rev. B. BERLINER, 


BY THE 


For I give you good doctrine: forsake ye not my Law. (Proverbs iv., 2.) 


When the erudite scholar, Zunz. in the last century, Wished to prove 
that his coreligionists were worthy of civil and religious emancipation, he set 
to Work to unravel the glorious, pathetic and soul-stirring literature, on which 
the minds of the Jews lived for thousands of years. The theme, which 
filled his thoughts and occupied his busy life of ninety-two years, was the 
illustration of his poetical statement, which has now become a household 
word in Jewish literary circles. It runs as follows:—‘If there exists a 
ladder, with many steps, of suffering, then Israel has mounted its highest 
rung: if the endurance of pain and the patience, with which it is borne, 
make one noble then the Jews rank with the aristocrats of every country : 
if a literature is called rich which possesses but a few classical tragedies 
what position should be granted to a tragedy which lasted one and a 
half thousands of years poetised and acted by the heroes themselves?” 
(Zunz’s “ Synagogale Poesie,” c. Leiden.) This was his text; and the first 
course of his lectures on this subject was his “ Gottesdienstliche Vortrage,” 
“ Homilies on our Divine Worship.” What surer path can be followed 
by a Jewish preacher than that which he, throughout the whole of his 
toilsome career, pursued? To make the past visible to us is to brighten 
the present. In the tear shed for the gruesome troubles of the past glisten 
the rainbow hues of the sunshine of the present. No more fruitful field 
for historical investigation can be found, with this object in view, ‘than 
the consideration of the contents of our prayer-book. To this subject my 
attention is directed on this cecasion. And I shall present to your view 


something of the history of the Shema, which is the centre-point around 
which the most important parts of our daily ritual are constructed. At 
one time 


In the very early periods of our history, when the Temple 
stood, the decalogue and the Shema formed an essential part of the daily 
service. After the prayer of 7327 AAANto be found on p. 39 of Singer's 
prayer-book, the Decalogue was the first section read by the priests, 
and then the poe (Famid, v.. $b. The Ten Commandments are, un- 
doubtedIy, the foundation upon which all the precepts of the Law may 
be founded. | Proot of this has been afforded by several authoritative 
Jewish theologians. Nevertheless, the effort to trace every Pentateuchal 
command to this source needs some verbal strain. But, without the 
slightest difhculty, we ean base the most reliable enode of ethieal morality 
upon the Ten Commandments. First, we have the redemption by God 
of a nation —our netion—from injustice and persecution. This is. the 
Magna Charta to which all thoughtful human beings will gladly swear 
allegiance. be they Jews or Gentiles. Then we have the prohibition of 
idolatry, which poisoned the minds and aorals 
Then we have reverence for the Divine name 

guards of society would lose their surest support. 
Day of Rest. giving tine for thought on subjects 


of endless generations, 
Without this. the safe- 
Then comes the weekly 


Other than those which 
concern our material existence, thus sweetening life and ennobling our 
aspirations Then we read of our duties to our honoured and beloved 
Parents. By them the famaily happiness is) secured: 


and 
the necessity oof regarding the. 
state and ats wise regulations as so many lianportant dustitutions brought 
Into existence for our welfare and comfort. Then we are strictly enjoined 
against murder, adultery, thett. false evidence, and longing tor the pus- 
SESS1TON of that whieh is owned hy others. These comprehensive laws 
embrace practically the whole range of moral duties.. There came a time 
When the national life of the Jew was threatened: when the early 
Christians became a dominant seet: and they strove to undermine our 
Divine religion (vide Jewish Eneyelopedia, “ Didache,” p. They 
said that the moral conunands ef the Decaloeue were all that was Divine 
in the Pentateuch.  (Berachot, lZa, and Rashi, mt.) 
It WAS, therefore, needful that additional Stress should be 
laid upon ‘a more national pronouncement ot faith. This was found 
In the Shema. The appeal to Israel to testify to the unity of God 
was at once regarded as of paramount importance. It was a rallying 
ery: a summons to loyalty: an exhortation to devotion. “ Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord is our God, the Lord is One.” Then, as the dailv ritual 
was known to have a telling influence upon the thoughts and aspirations 
of our nation, the recital of the Decalogue in the statutory ritual was 
abandoned, nay, prohibited, even in places where the early Christians 
did not form part of the population. The Rabbis knew that the national] 
life of the Jew was centred In reverence for and obedience to the Pentateuchal 
laws, and no weakening of this religious feeling could be tolerated. Hence 
came the pre-eminence of the Shema, even above the Decalogue. 
national pronouncement of Jewish religious principles. For this important 
step, which has held its ground with Jews of all modes of thought. in all 
countries and in all ages, authority had to be found. It was not difficult 
to point to a passage in the Pentateuch to serve this purpose. Before 
the manifestation on Mount Sinai, the Patriarch Jacob had alreadv. on 
his death-bed, said words which, according to tradition. meant that the 
unity of God-was to be promulgated by Israel, and to that mission their 
everlasting national existence must be dedicated. He had told them: 
together, that may tell you that which shall befall 
you in the last days. Gather yourselves together and hear. ve sons ¢ Ac 
and hearken unto Israel, father” (Genesis, xlix.). Bead 
_ Jacob spoke of what would happen in the last days, when Israel's reli- 
gious views would be combated. The following interesting traditional 
exposition of Jacob’s words is given in the Talmud (Pesachim, 56a), the 
Targum (Targum Yerushalmi, Gen., xlix., 2), and the Midrash 
(Gen., Rabba, xlviii.). I shall quote from Maimonides’ “ Yad Hachazakah.” 


for that may safely be regarded as the manual for instruction on Jewish 


principles of faith (1D 85’) M32.) The passage reads as follows:—“ He 
who recites the 22 says silently 12923 (Blessed be His glorious name 
etc.),immediately after the first verse, ‘MMPS ‘A and then 
says NADAX) as found in the text of Deut., vi. Why do we read it thus? 
It is a tradition with us that when Jacob, the Patriarch, gathered together 
his sons. in Egypt, just. before his death, he commanded them. and ex- 
horted them most strenuously to uphold the belief in the unity of God, 
and to walk in the way marked out by Abraham and Isaac. his father. 
He then asked them: “Is there, possibly, amor gst you any who. are 
unworthy to rank as my children through not adopting the same stand- 
point as I do with reference to God’s unity?” . .. Then they all answered 
and said: “Hear, O Israel (our Father), the Lord is our God, the Lord is One.” 
Then the aged patriarch fervently exclaimed: “Blessed be His glorious 
and majestic name for ever and ever,” Y23U’3. And this exclamation 
of fervent gratitude and praise uttered by our Patriarch Jacob, we add 
to the first verse of the Shema.” According to this tradition, then, the 
duty of reading the YOY or, to speak more accurately, proclaiming God’s 
unity, dates from an earlier period than even the manifestation on Mount 


| the ‘further 
development of the idea extends to 


firm 


It isa 


did before. 


Sinai. So important do we regard it that the first words a Jewish child 
is taueht are the Shema. The last words uttered in the hearing of a 
dving Jew or Jewess are the Shema. The martyrs cry on the burning 
vre is the Shemsa. The banner, of Israel bears the device: “The Lord 
is One” (vide Jewish Encyclopedia, Art: Shema). Against the recital 
of this eestatie avowal of our faith edicts were issued. In the relgn of 
Jezdigerd Il. (vide Sefer Hammanig, p. 30, 43), Baer Abodath 
Israel, p. 237, and Sefer Juchasin (Ed. Amst., p. RO), King of Persia, who 
was a Zoroastrian, and believed in a duality of gods, the Shema was not 
allowed to be pronounced in the synagogues. Emissaries were sent to 
take note whether it was said. They knew that in the morning service 
was its proper place. To elude their vigilance the Shema was proclaimed 
in many different parts of the service, and specially so in the additional 
service in the Kedushah, where it has no legal status, so that it should 
he heard by the children and not forgotten. Hence, you have the two 
sentences, and ‘A the Mussaph Kedushah of 
and’. Such are some of the interesting and pathetic historical episodes 
which lie hidden in our ritual, unnoticed by Jewish worshippers. Our 
Rabbis introduced the first and last words of the Shema, so that the duty 
should ever be before the eyes of the rising generation. May these facts 
kindle in our hearts fresh enthusiasm, indomitable effort to be worthy 
of such glorious traditions, holy and pure, lofty and suggestive, the inheri- 
tance of the truth of the unity of God, which every succeeding generation 
in the world’s history will ratify and glory in. |“ Ye are my witnesses,” 
saith the Lord. “This people I have created for Myself; they shall declare 
My praise.” Amen! 


The Children’s Corner. 
CONDUCTED BY AUNT NAOMI. 


Of all the competitions in which I have asked you to take part, I think 
that the one that has given me the most pleasure has been the Hobby 
Competition. Not only has it pleased me to see that so many of you are 
devoting your spare moments to some interesting and useful recreation, but 
I have been delighted to obtain an insight into the manner in which you pass 
your time. It has told me a great deal about my many nephews and 
nieces, and I feel that I know a great many of you better now than I 

Quite a large number of competitors have written about reading as their 
hobby. Now, I do not think that it is altogether right to look upon reading 
as a mere hobby. Reading is a necessity to all persons and more especially 
to children ; it is the way they learn most things. There are two kinds ot 
reading—for use and for pleasure, and I suppose it is when the two are com- 
bined in the nature of a pastime that reading is regarded as a hobby. By 


all means, devote as much time as possible to reading and look upon it as 


a hobby if you wish, but do not regard it as a hobby only. It is much greater 
than that. I see also that painting and drawing are the hob ies of a 
number of my readers, and many of them, I gather, possess talent which is 
worth encouraging. Among them are Harry Balkind, Newcastle-on-Tyne - 
Annie Bell, Gateshead, who won the drawing competition not long ago; 
Edith Myers, Birmingham ; Myer Jacobs, Bath ; Miriam Brown, Manchester : 
and James Harris, Notting Hill, who wants to paint.a picture postcard for 
me. 1 shall be very pleased to receive it, Jimmy, and, indeed, to see the 
work of any of you at all times. I will see if 1 can arrange a painting 
competitios. I wish all my artist nephews and nieces great success. 
You must work very hard and study the very best pictures that you 
can see. | 

Music is the hobby of Rose Sandler, of Cork, who writes very prettily on 
the subject, but piancforte playing, Rosie, is more of an accomplishment 
and a pastime than a hobby. With your imagination, | am sure you 
must be a delightful executant. Model-making is the hobby of Bertie Bloom, 
West Hartlepool; Ettie Shrank, Birmingham, is fond of reciting, particu- 
larly at charity concerts ; Henry Lewis, Great Yarmouth, collects butterflies 
and insects; Etty Klein, Leyton, finds the collecting of picture postcards an 
interesting way of learning geography ; Jacob Jacobs, Bath, collects stamps , 
David Roth collects coins, a hobby which laid the foundation of the great 
house of Rothschild ; Cissie Cohen, Finsbury, is making up scrap-books for 
the children in the hospitals ; and Maurice Goldberg, Bristol, finds delight 
in his albums of cigarette pictures. 

I have awarded the prizes to the senders of the two following essays: 


MY FAVOURITE HOBBY. . 

My favourite hobby is collecting. I have a cabinet with a lot of wonderful things 
in it, some of which have been given to me and others I found. One of my treasures 
is a sea urchin, a little animal that lives on the rocks in the sea It has a plated shel! 
covered with spikes and five teeth inside its stomach. Then I have a crystal in a flint, 
found: onthe beach. | havea boring pholas which bores holes into rock stones, etc. , 
it is enclosed in two pretty pointed shells. You often find it in lumps of chalk on the 
beach. Another two are the fossil snail and ammonite, which have been embedded in 
stones for hundreds of years. I like a sponges and corals because they are so pretty 


and are of so many different kinds. | have many other things, but it would take me 
too long to tell about them all. , 


[Sent by Eileen Yeatman Woolf (aged 8), 46, St. John’s Wood Park. | 


MY HOBBY, 

My own particular hobby is postage stamp collecting. This hobby is a universal 
one ; it can be taken up by persons of all ages, and is one of the few hobbies which 
can be followed and studied with interest by all classes of society. For example, the 
Prince of Wales has a collection worth £50,000. I can remember how, on many 4 
winter’s night, 1 bave found much pleasure and interest in my collection. 1 have gore 
through it, and have studied the different stamps and water-marks of the various 
countries. The postage stamp at first sight seems to be perhapsrather an insignifican! 
article, but consider its power! That little square inch of coloured paper attached to 4 
letter or postcard eugages the energy and service of the most powerful and civilising 
influences of an empire. The swiftest steamboats, the fastest trains, and a whole army 
of officials are necessary in order that the contract of which the postage stamp 1s the 
sign, may be faithfully carried out. To send a letter, for instance, to the centre of 
Africa by any other means than the postage stamp would probably cost many pounds, 
yet by attaching a stamp the letter is promptly delivered many thousand miles away, 
under the protection of a powerful Government, for the small cost of one penDy. A 
person can obtain some useful knowledge of current events by stamp coliecting. For 
instance, nearly every postage stamp is issued for some reason—a new king on the 
throne, a revolution. a centennial of some great event, a jubilee. Of such events & 
collector learns through his stamps. | . 

[Sent by S. W. Lewy, “Rose Lea,” 88, Brondesbury Road.] 


THE ROMANCE OF ROTHSCHILDS. 

_Lhave said above that the foundation of the famous banking-rouse of 
Rothschilds, one of the greatest in the world and ia history, was laid on 4 
hobby of coin collecting, and 1 am sure you will be interested to know of the 
boy who was responsible for this. Meyer Anselm Rothschild was the boy § 
name. He was born in Frankfort and was the son of a money-changer. 
that time, Germany was divided into many little States; each had its own 
money, and changing was an important business. The boy’s father was nob 
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a rich man, and he was anxious that his son should become a Rabbi. Little 
Meyer, however, was more interested in the curious coins which came into 
his father’s hands and he delighted in sorting them. He found many rare 
coins while helping his father, and disposed of them at good prices. | 

So, interested did he become in the different money systems that he did 
not stay long at the training school to which his father sent him. He left 


after afew months and became a banking clerk in Hanover. Here, his 
honesty, diligence and the great knowledge which he had gained from his 
hobby and in assisting his father enabled him to rise rapidly to a position of 
trust and responsibility. After a few years, he returned to his native 
town and started business for himself as a banker, money-changer and dealer 
in curiosities. He applied himself industriously to his business, daily 
extended his knowledge, and when only twenty-seven years of age, he was 
a man of wealth and a banker of note. He was known to be aman of great 
ability and the greatest honesty, and when the French Revolution drove 
numbers of rich people out of their country, they brought their jewels and 
other valuables to Rothschild at Frankfort and asked him to sell them and 
they deposited their money with him. : 

He had not sufficient room for all the treasure brought to him, and he 
decided that it.would be better for him to remove to England. Here he 
invested the money very wisely for those who trusted him. When he was 
fifty-eight years of age, he was recommended by a friend to the Landgrave 
of Hesse, in Germany, who wanted someone to manage his financial affairs. 
This position gave Rothschild even greater standing and enabled him to enter 
into those immense financial transactions with Governments which made him 
famous and for which his descendants are known all the world over to-day. 


Meyer Rothschild, I should also tell you, was a fine chess-player, and on his — 


first meeting with the Landgrave he impressed the latter by winning a game 
for him which had been nearly lost. | | 

Lord Rothschild is a great-grandson of this wonderful man whose boyish 

hobby led to such wealth and fame. 
PUZZLE COMPETITION. | 

Rearrange the following letters into a square. One word is the name of 
a famous Rabbi, and another that of a great writer who was born a Jew. 
will give you a further clue by stating that the square also contains the name 
of a European town. Now it ought not to be diflicult. Send your solutions 
by next Friday. There will be two book prizes. 


Manchester News. 


Literary and Social Union. 


Mr. Albert H. Jessel, K.C., was the guest of the evening at a meeting of 
the Literary and Social Union held at the Victoria Hotel on Sunday night. 
Mr. Jessel, arrived on Sunday afternoon, and was met at the station by the 
Executive, who shortly after entertained him to dinner at the Midland Hotel. 

Subsequently, at the Victoria Hotel, Mr. FiINBURGH, the President, in 
introducing Mr. Jessel, congratulated him on behalf of the members of the 
Union on the honour conferred upon him by his appointment as a King’s 
Counsel. He would now vacate the Chair, and he had much pleasure in ask- 
ing Mr. Jessel, as President of the Union of Jewish Literary Societies, to 
preside over their gathering. 


Mr. JESSEL expressed his pleasure at the welcome he had received and 


his appreciation of their cordial congratulations on the honour recently 
bestowed upon him. 


: aa interesting debate on “ The position of the Jews in Russia” was then 
eld. 

Mr. J. LUSTGARTEN, who opened, after having given a sketch of the 
Russo-Jewish «uestion and of the political status of the various races in that 
country, advanced the opinion that the solution of the problem lay in the 
political education primarily of other countries outside Russia and more 
especially England, combined with the weapon of dealing with Russian loans 
in connection with the amelioration of the lot of persecuted Jews. Although 
he commended the several colonisation schemes—he used the phrase for the 
purpose of comprising them in one term-—-he thought them too slow a 
process for the purpose of immediate remedial measures. 


Other speakers were Messrs. 8. Balaban, Levy Davis, M. Besso, J. B. 


Levey, J. 1. Hart, E. D. Torres and H. M. Feinberg. 

Ex-Alderman LEACH, a non-Jewish visitor, having been called upon, 
expressed his great sympathy with the Jewish community in the terrible 
sufferings of their coreligionists in Russia. He could not but express his 


admiration of the Jews as a marvellous people full of vigour and vitality, as 


was shown by their having outlived other ancient nations. Russia was a 


modern sphinx, and no-one could say whether a revolution would split it- 


into sections or what would be its future. If, however, she still desired to 
hold a place among the community of civilised nations, it behoved her to 
treat her Jewish subjects in a befitting manner and with such measures of 
_ justice and common humanity as characterised other European Powers. 

Should the Jews merge themselves in the Russian nation, or ought they not 
rather to try to obtain a kingdom of their own and set up house on their own 
account? Perhaps some arrangement might be agreed to with Turkey so that 
the Jews could again possess Palestine. 

Mr, JESSEL said that he had listened with pleasure to an interesting 
debate, and congratulated the Society on its healthy and flourishing condi- 
tion. He was glad to be of any service in the direction of advancing the 
union between London and the provinces. With regard to the question under 
discussion, one felt the tremendous dilfliculty of arriving at a practical 
solution of the Russian problem. Many seemed to think it was the finger of 
fate and that it’ was their lot to suffer in silence, but that attitude did not 
commend itself to him. It was rather their duty to keep on endeavouring to 
find a solution. He would welcome the formation of a Jewish State such 
as those who belonged to the Ito, of which he was proud to be a member, 
were doing their utmost to establish. | 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Jessel for his presence in Manchester was moved 


by Mr. SAMUEL FINBURGH and seconded by Mr. FINKELSTONE, Mr, JESSEL 
suitably replied. 


Mr. FRINBERG proposed, and Mr. PHILIP COBE seconded, a vote of thanks | 


to Mr. Lustgarten. 
The late Mr. B. 1. Belisha. 


At the service in memory of Mr. B. I. Belisha which will be held next 
Sunday afternoon at the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue, the Rev. J. H. 
Valentine will officiate and the Rev. the Haham will deliver the address. 

A memorial service for the late Mr. L. I. Belisha was held on Sunday at 
the Achei Brith Hall, and was very well attended. Among those present were 
the Revs. Isidor Simon, B. pe H. Levine and H, Newman, Dr. Jochel- 
mann, Messrs. N. Laski, J.P., andJ.I. Loewy. The Revs. 1.Simon, B. Dagutsky 
and H, Levine delivered orations. The Rev. H. Newman ofliciated at the 


Mincha Service and rendered the El Moleh Rachamim with emotion. The 
whole congregation were much affected. 


Park Place Synagogue. 


At the annual meeting of members held on Sunday, Messrs. I. Brash (re- 
elected) and Manus Harris were elected Wardens. 


Hightown Congregation. 
At the general meeting held on Saturday evening, the balance-sheet was 


passed, and the following were elected :—Messrs. 8. Mendel, President ; P. 
Mamlock, Vice-President ; and J. Rothenberg, Treasurer. 
New Synagogue and Beth Hamidrash Religious Classes. 

The boys of the above-named classes have formed a Dramatic Society, 
and at a general meeting held recently the following were elected: Masters 
W. Kletz, Manager; H. Schlesinger, Hon. Secretary; S. Bertlestein, B. 
Cohen, M. Gaflin, 8S. Rosenbloom and M. Harris, Committee. 

Zionist News. 

To inaugurate the opening of the Literary Session of the Zionist Associa- 
tion (Junior Branch), a conversazione was held at the Zion Hall on sunday. 
Toasts of the Zionist movement and the leaders of the Manchester Branch 
were honoured. Dr. C, Weitzmann gave a short address, and Mr. Joseph 
Massel urged the necessity of joining the newly-formed Hebrew classes, 
An entertainment followed. Thanks were accorded to the artists and to the 
Misses Alexander, Taylor and E. and R. Bloom, who acted as stewardesses. 
The first debate of the session will be opened by Mr. Phineas Horowitz 
on Sunday, November 11th, on the subject of “ Nationalism and the Jewish 
Question.” 

On Saturday the Rev. W. F. Birch addressed the members of the Zionist 
Association on ‘ Holy Places on Israel’s Mountains.” Mr. J. Jacobs presided. 
The. lecturer, who had travelled for several years in Palestine and the 
neighbouring lands, gave many interesting sketches of the more important 
places associated with Jewish history. He compared their once picturesque 
scenery with its present neglected condition, and expressed the hope that in 
the occupation of its rightful owners the land would again blossom forth into 
its natural beauty. | 
South Manchester Dorcas Society. 

The annual meeting was held last week, when the retiring Hon. Officers 
were re-elected, namely, Mrs. Levien, President; Mrs. Steel, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mrs. H. Glass, Treasurer and Hon. Secretary. 


Jews’ Schoo] ‘‘ Old Boys’ Union. 


A smoking concert will be held at the Mosley Hotel, Piccadilly, to-morrow 
evening. The Chair will be taken by the President, Mr. Eph. Harris, M.A, 
at seven o'clock. All “Old Boys” are cordially invited. The Hon. 
Secretaries will be pleased to receive intimation at the Jews’ School, 
Derby Street, Cheetham, from any “ Old Boy ”’ in town or country interested 
in the Union. 

Chevras. 


INDEPENDENT ORDER B'NEI BRITH.—The quarterly meeting of the Prince 
of Wales Lodge, No. 3, was held on Sunday, Bro. L. Williams in the Chair. 
The balance-sheet, which showed a perceptible increase in membership and 
finances, was adopted. 

ORDER ACHEL BritH.—The quarterly meeting of the King Edward VII. 
Lodge, No. 17, was held on Sunday at the Achei Brith Hall, Bury New Road, 
Bro. H. Rosenthal, President, in the Chair. The balance-sheet showing 
income £71, expenditure £15, and total funds, £217, was adopted. 

ORDER ANCIENT MACCAB HANS.—At a@ quarterly meeting of the Mount 
Horeb Beacon held on Sunday, Bro. S. Mandelbaum, Commander, in the 
Chair, the balance-sheet, showing a satisfactory surplus, was adopted. 

Miscellaneous. 

A concert, organised by Mr. M. David Cohen, was given to the members 
of the Jewish Working Men’s Club by the Edward Concert Party on Sunday. 

The Junior Social Club held a “social” evening on Saturday at 17, 
Grecian Street, Lower Broughton. The Edward Concert Party and numerous 
friends entertained the members. 


Mr. Cluer on Jewish Fathers.—Mr. Cluer, the senior magistrate 
at Old Street Police Court, entertains a high opinion of Jewish fathers, a fact 
which was made apparent on Tuesday morning during his hearing of the 
evidence of a School Inquiry Officer who had found two Jewish boys of tender 
age, named Abraham and Nathan Cohen, wandering in Old Montague Street 
without visible means of subsistence. The father, it was stated, was a tailor 
by trade, and two months ago he had deserted the boys, and was understood 
to be working in the West End. The boys, who seemed exceedingly 
intelligent, said their father ‘ had run away” from them, and that during the 

past two months they had been fed by their school-fellows, and had slept, 
night after night, in the open air underneath an old gateway in Old 
Montague Street. The Magistrate expressed great surprise at the action of 
the father in view of the fact that he was a Jew. “Jewish fathers are 
usually the best of fathers,” he exclaimed, “and very, very rarely seek to 
escape their obligations in this way. They love their children too well. 
But there are exceptions to every rule, and (addressing the boys) you seem 
to have a bad father unfortunately. You will both be sent to a Jewish 


boys’ boarding-out school where you will live together, and be more happy 


and comfortable than wandering about the streets of London.” 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSOCIATION OF AUSTRALASIA, 


5, Cheapside, E.C. LIMITED, 
FUNDS, $4,000,000. ANNUAL INCOME, £700,000, 


EAST END BRANCH-~29, High St., Whitechapel. 


Dowries for Daughters 
A UNIQUB INVESTMENT. 


CHILD’S ENDOWMENT.—Payable at age 21. Child aged 1. Father ed 30, 
Annual Premium... ove ose ove  @26 2 
(Maat ) 402 18 4 
uarantee | 20 peare 600 GCG a 
PRIVILEGES— | 
1, if Pather die, all premiums cease, the full £g00 being payable when Child 


ed 2 


is ag 1. 
a. If Child die, all presaiuans are returnable with 4 per cent. interest thereon. 
evidence 


a. Without Medical Examination, on satisfactory of good health 
being furnished. 


Morue.—The Profits of the Association are distributed every three years, ite recent Bonus being 
the largest in ite history. 
LIBERAL COMMISSION TO ACTIVE AGENTS. 
B. GILLISON, F.1.A., F.F.A., Manager: 
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THE PROVINCES. 


eetrasr. David S. Clarke, B.A., has passed the third medical 
* examination of the Royal University of Ireland, held recently 
in Dublin. He was placed in the Upper Pass Division, and recommended to 
present himself for honours in all the following subjects: Anatomy, Practical 
Anatomy, Embryology, Pbysiology, Practical Physiology and Histology, 
Materia Medica, Pharmacology and Therapeutics. 
The Hebrew Recreation Classes for Girls re-assembled 
EE ae Saturday evening. There was a large attendance. 
The girls were welcomed by Mr. M. Berlyn, who urged them to come 
regularly and show their appreciation of the efforts of the ladies who so 
kindly gave their time for the benefit of the girls, He spoke of their success 
at the annual competitions of girls’ clubs and classes, and while congratu- 
lating them also encouraged them to enter into subjects for which they had 
not been successful in gaining prizes, and to work in such a way as to enable 
them to feel that they had given satisfaction to their teachers. He urged 
upon them the necessity of inducing their sisters and friends to join 
the classes. Mrs. Fred. Joseph, the President, thanked Mr. Berlyn 
for his address, and told the girls of several important alterations in 
their programme for the ensuing year, the most important proposal being, 
that, if a suflicient number of girls cared to form a class, the Committee 
would institute a course of lectures in “ First-aid.” For these the services of 
a doctor would be engaged. The suggestion was warmly welcomed by the 
girls, many of whom enrolled themselves during the evening. It has been 
decided to dispense with the professional drill instructress, who had been 
engaged at great expense during the past two years, and Miss Berlyn has 
consented to give her services in that branch of the work. The other 
subjects will be taught as usual.—The annual distribution of prizes to the 
pupils of the Sabbath and Sunday classes was held on Sanday in the 
large schoolroom, Singer’s Hill. The Rev. G. J. Emanuel, the Superintendent 
of the Classes, was in the Chair, and the prizes were distributed by Mrs. 
Andrew Jacobs. The proceedings opened with the singing of Ma Tovu, 
by the school choir, under the direction of Mr. Libgott. Mr. manuel, in 
his remarks, stated that the classes had been in existence forty-two years, 
and that other congregations throughout England had szen_ the 
success attained in Birmingham and had also instituted similar classes. 
From these classes subsidiary institutions had sprung, such as the children’s 
services on Sabbaths and High Festivais, and of these he could claim to be 
the pioneer. The popularity of these services had also been the cause of 
their adoption by other congregations. The attendance at the service on 
the previous day was 337, but he was not satisfied with this ; there should be 
600. He hoped he would have the co-operation of the parents to enable them 
to achieve this result. With regard to the Sunday morning classes, he 
stated that there were 120 children on the books. These were all attending 
Board and other schools. This was only fairly satisfactory, as he felt sure 
there were a great many more children not attending the communal schools. 
It was absolutely necessary to get them to come to the classes if they were 
to receive Hebrew tuition, as they could not possibly take any more children 
in the Hebrew school, which was already tilled to overflowing. He, there- 
fore, strongly urged the parents not to neglect their duty, but to see that 
their children received a proper Hebrew education, which the classes would 
provide. He spoke of the valuable services rendered by their indefatigable 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. Lionel Barnett, and thanked those gentlemen who had 
assisted him by giving addresses on various occasions to the children. A 
vote of thanks to Mrs. Andrew Jacobs was proposed by Mr. B. Goodman and 
seconded by Mr. I. L. Jacobs, Treasurer of the congregation. Mrs. Jacobs 
suitably replied. Mr. Andrew Jacobs said he hoped Mr. Emanuel’s words 


would be taken to heart by the parents, and that there would be a greater | 


interest taken in the classes. Mr. L. A. Dight proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Rev. Mr. Emanuel, Mr. L. Birnett and the teaching staff. Mr. A. M. 
Blanckensee, in seconding, stated that the work done by the classes had 
both surprised and gratified him. Mr. Emanuel briefiy replied._-The opening 
meeting of the session of the Jewish Young Men's Association was held on 
Sunday at the Acorn Hotel, Temple Street, when a large company assembled 
to hear the presidential address of Mr. L. J. (:reenberg, who had been 
elected President for the ensuing year. The Chairman, Mr. 8. Ahronsberg, 
apologised for the absence of the Rev. G. J. Emanuel, and also for Mr. 
Lawrence Levy, who was away on account of the death of his mother. A 
vote of condolence was passed to Mr. Levy. The Chairman 
said that the association had attained its eighteenth year. They 
had their library on view for the first time, and he would be pleased to call 
upon Mr. Greenberg to open it, and to accept the key as a memoanto of the 
interesting occasion. Mr. Greenberg complimented the society on their 
efforts and hoped that the size and scope of the library would constantly 
increase. Mr. Greenberg then read his paper (which is printed in another 
column). A discussion followed, in which Messrs. I. Abronsberg, M. Berlyn, 
H. Brooks, B. Davis, 8. J. Levi, S. M. Levi and H. Wolff took part. The 
majority of the speakers strongly opposed the views expressed by Mr. 
Greenberg in his paper. The vote of thanks to the lecturer was proposed 
by Mr. 58. M. Levi and seconded by Mr. M. Berlyn. The discussion took place 
at the express wish of Mr. Greenberg, although it is not customary tocriticise 
a presidential address. Mr. Greenberg replied to each speaker, and thanked 
them heartily for the key, which he would always treasure and regard as a 
most interesting memento. The key, which is of silver, was presented by 
the Chairman, Mr. S. Ahronsberg.—The annual service in aid of the Hospital 


Sunday Fund was held on Sunday at the synagogue, when the Rev. G. J, © 


Emanuel preached. The sum collected was £140. 
At the annual meeting of the Hebrew Congregation held 
BLACKBURN. jas week, the following officers were elected: Messrs. H. 
Finerman, Warden ; W. Richmond, President; H. Hyman, Treasurer; and B. 
Finerman, Hon. Secretary; Committee, Messrs. W. Robinson, E. Denby, I. 
Frazer, 8. Robolovski, [. Cohen, 8S. Libson, and L. Black. 
The Rev. Reuben Tribich addressed a large gather- 
BRADFORD. 4: the Ryan Street Chapel Bible Class on Sunday 
on “Looking Backwards.” This is the second invitation Mr. Tribich 
has received in one session from this congregational body. Replying 


to a vote of thanks accorded to him, the lecturer urged upon his hearers to — 


extend the lesson of goodwill to his community, and to do all they could to 
remove the prejudice and ill-feeling that often existed. He pointed out how 
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little had been done officially to protest against the terrible massacres in 
Russia, and he felt Christendom had not yet done its duty in the matter. Mr. 
Tribich’s outspoken remarks made a profound impression on the gathering, 
The synagogue collection in aid of the Hospital Sunday Fund 
BRIGHTON. amounted to £60 6s. This was the highest amount reached 
in any place of worship in Brighton. . 
BRISTOL Last Friday, before Mr. E. J. Castle, K.C., Mr. Weatherly 
” _ applied that a case in which he was engaged, and in which his 
client was a Jewess, should be adjourned. He said his client objected to do 
business on a day which for her purposes was a Sunday. His Honour said he 
had never had such an application made before him previously, and he was 
not going to establish a precedent. Mr. Weatherly said he was not asking 
for a precedent to be established. What he said was that his client could 
not go into the box, as it was contrary to her religious principles to conduct 
business on a Friday night or Saturday. His Honour said he knew that a Jew 
did not like to transact business after sunset on Friday—that was 6 o'clock. 
Mr. Weatherly: Half-past four. His Honour instructed Mr. Wethered to. 
open the case, which had not concluded when the court rose. The first 
item of the winter programme of the Bristol Jewish Social and Debating 
Society was a conversazione held last Sunday. 
CARDIFF Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Samuel, Mr. and Miss Samuel and Mr. 
* Herbert Samuel, and Mr. and Mrs. J. Abrahamson were among 
those who received invitations for the ball.and reception held on Monday 
evening in the new City Hall.—At the Zionist meeting addressed by Dr. 
Gaster on Sunday, which is reported in another colamn, the vote of thanks 
to him was adopted in the following form: * That this meeting tenders to Dr. 
Gaster its heartfelt thanks for having come to Cardiff to address 
the meeting, and expresses its unabated confidence in Dr. Gaster as one 
of our great leaders in the National Movement.” A further resolution, which 
was also adopted, reads: ‘That this meeting expresses its gratification at 
the carrying out of the Cardiff resolution moved at the last Conference of 
the English Zionist federation, and congratulates Mr. Percy P. Baker on his 
election to the post of Honorary Secretary.” 

DUNDEE Miss Rosa Bloch has been awarded the Sir John Leng gold 
"medal for singing, which was competed for by thirty-eight 
silver medallists.—At a meeting of the Benevolent Fund Society 
held on Sunday, the following were elected :—Messrs. N. Rothfield. 
Treasurer; B. Bloch and H. J. Cohen, Trustees; J. Rosenzweig, Hon. 
Secretary.—At a meeting held on Sunday of the Ladies’ Holy Vestment 
Society, the balance-sheet, showing balance £26, was adopted. The follow- 
ing were elected: Mrs. M. Phillips, President ; Mrs. H. Nathan, Treasurer - 
Miss Rosen, Secretary ; Mesdames Fisher, Feldman, Marcus, Blumberg and 

Brodie, Committee. 

The annual meeting of the congregation was held on Sunday. 
The following were elected :—Meassrs. A. N. Birk, President. : 
B. Morris, Treasurer ; B, Birk, Hon. Secretary. Thanks were accorded to 
the outgoing President, Mr. S. Keidan. 

The Jewish Literary Society has arranged an interesting 
oe Syllabus of lectures, debates and social Fitertainments for 
its seventeenth session, which the Rev. J. Fiirst, as Hon. President, will 
inaugurate next Sunday, November 4th, with a lecture on “ The Importance of 
Truth.’ The syllabus for the coming session contains, among others, the 
following names: The Rev. A. A. Green (London), Sheriff C.J. Guthrie, K.C., the 
Very Rev. Dr. Russell (ex-Moderator of the Church of Scotland), Miss 
Theodora Macgregor, M.A., Dr. Silverman (of Canada), and Messrs. B. 
Heilbron and P. Sherman (Glasgow), J. J. Rosenzweig (Dandee), D. H. Naismith, | 
C. 1. Michaelson, Harry Nathan and Symon Stungo. Mr. Joseph M. Levy is 
President. Mr. Isaac Hoppenstein has been appointed an Assistant 
Demonstrator in the Chemical Department of the Heriot Watt College. 
GLasaow At the Herzl Zionist Institute on Sunday, under the auspices 

: ° of the b’nei Zion, the Rev. M. Katz lectured on Zionism. 
Mr. I. Lazarus presided. | 
HULL A Hull engine-fitter’s labourer named Israel Jacobs, aged thirty- 

"seven, was crushed and killed on Saturday between the buffers of 
two locomotives. At the inquest a verdict of accidental death was returned. 
—The Rev. J. A. Levy, in the course of his appeal last Sabbath at the Western 
Synagogue on behalf of the Hospital Sunday Fund, said that it was befitting 
that they, in their place of worship, should be the first to call for aid for the 
medical charities, inasmuch as the institution of hospitals was Hebrew in 
its origin, as they would find on referring to the 2nd Book of Kings. For 
close on half a century they had observed that day, and he trusted that on 
this occasion they would be not less mindful of their obligations than in the 


_ past. In concluding, he made reference to the benefits the Jewish community 


received from the staff of the Hull Royal Infirmary. 


The Ipswich Observer of Saturday devoted a leading article 
IPSWICH. to the discussion of the Jewish Question, and to 
at present occupied by Zionism and Territorialism. 
uver»o0., Mr. G. M. Hyams, 40, Brownlow Hill, writes to us:- 
IT regret to trouble you again respecting the subject of my © 
former communication to you, but I have received so many letters, al? 
couched in complimentary language and expressing thanks to me for 
attempting to do my best for my fellow-countrymen and those holding the 
faith, that I feel sure the matter cannot be without exceptional interest to al? 
liberal-minded men. The Committee for the Protection of Jewish Emigrants. 
which was established for the object which is engaging our attention at 
the present time, is, for reasons which we cannot understand, sleeping or has 
fallen into a comatose state. It is believed that the founder of the Society 
received all the honour for his great intentions and desires, but now when it 
is felt that a good captain at the wheel would be of service, the founder's 
energy seems to have burned out and he leaves the Society to take what is 
generally termed “ pot-luck:’ I have no reason to interest myself in this 
matter beyond the fact that I wish to lend a helping hand to those who can- 
not help themselves, and I cannot prevent myself thinking that it would be a 
great shame and a disgrace to us as fellow-workers in the cause for helping 
fallen humanity if I neglected this opportunity of doing my utmost to aid and 
In conclusion I wish earnestly 
to appeal to all your readers and their friends to do their very utmost to 
keep in existence a society which has such noble and basauaitarian aims in 
view. No-one amongst us seeks any personal praise, but we hope and have 4 
desire, as before stated, to help our oppressed and broken-hearted brethren- 
—An unpleasant sensation has been created in Jewish circles by a disturbance 
which took place at the “ Great Synagogue” in Russell Street last Friday © 
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evening. Summonses have been issued against several persons who took 
part in the disturbance.—The third annual meeting of the Jewish Lads’ 
Club was held on Sunday. The following were elected :—Messrs. A. 
Bachner, President ; KR. Black, Vice-President ; S. Goodman, Assistant 
Hon. Secretary; H. Zeffert, Assistant Hon. Treasurer ; A. Levy, 8. De 
Haas, H. Matthews and H. Goodman, Committee.—A branch of the Ito, 


under the name of The Liverpool Workmen’s Ito, with a Library 


attached, was opened at 149, Brownlow Hill, on Sunday. The Committee 
are appealing to the Jewish public who are interested in the movement to 
assist the branch with any books they are able to spare.—Under the auspices 
of the Young Men’s Zionist Association, Sheikh Abdullah Quilliam Bey, LL.D., 
will deliver a lecture on “ Aliens and their rights according to International 
Law,” at the Zionist Hall on Sunday evening at 7 o’clock. The attendance of 
non-members is invited.—The annual meeting of the New Beth Hamidrash, 
Crown Street, was held on Sunday, Mr. Jacob Swift, President, in the 
Caoair. The balance-sheet, showing surplus £12, expenditure £336, was 
adopted. The following were elected :—Messrs. Jacob Swift, President ; 
Jacob Zacuti, Vice-President; L. Clark, Treasurer ; H. Cantor, Secretary; L. 
Albert, L. Gordon, I. Dover, M. Huglin, J. Chazanovitz, 8. Cohen, 8. Solomon, 
1. M. Swift, M. Freedman, H. Price, L. Kosofsaky, H. Steinberg and H. Goodman, 
Committee. Mr.S. Fagin continues his office as registrar of marriages.—At 
the annual meeting of the Fountains Road Synagogue, held on Sundav, the 
following wereelected: Messrs. Nathan Goldstein, President ; Isaac Ofstein, 
Treasurer; Isaac Gorfunkle, Marriage Registrar; A. Goldstein, Hon. 
Secretary ; 8. Goldstein, W. Greenberg, J. Young, Jonas Cohen, M. Greenman, 
L. Greenberg, W. Goldstein, S. Sandeman, I. Gorfunkle and M. Priceman, 
Committee. The balance-sheet was adopted. 


Mr. Hermann Gittelsohn, jeweller, of Garth Villa, Merthyr 
MERTHYR. Tydfil, and Union Street, Dowlais, Glam., was yesterday week 
presented by the David Rees Lewis Chapter of Freemasons witha gold jewel, 
set with diamonds and rubies, in recognition of services rendered to the 
Lodge as Z. (chief of the lodge) during the past year. Mr. Gittelsohn is an 
enthusiastic Freemason, is a Past Master of the Loyal Cambrian Lodge 
No. 110, and also an officer of the lodge of Mark Masons. 


On Sanday, the Jewish Literary and Social 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. Society opened the educative portion of its 
sessional programme with a lecture on * The Wandering Jew,” by the Rev. 
B. N. Michelson, B.A. Mr. 8. Moskow presided. : 
PLYMOUTH Mr. Mver Fredman,J.P., hasagain been returned unopposed 
" for St. John’s Ward on the Devonport County Council. This 
is the third unopposed return of Mr. Fredman, who has now represented the 
game ward for thirteen years.- Councillor Myer Fredman, J.P., Mr. Israel 
Fredman (Chairman of the Borough of Devonport Board of Guardians), Miss 
Kredman and the Rev. Rauben Tribich were present at the opening of the 
Trades Exhibition at Plymouth, on Wednesday week. They also attended, in 
company with Mrs, M. Fredman and Mrs. I. I'\redman, the reception of the 
Mayor and Mavoress of Devonport, held at the Guildhall in the evening. 
The annual meeting of the Congregation was held on Sunday. 
PRESION. ‘The balance-sheet was adopted. The following were elected : 
Messrs. J. Klein, President; I. Goldberg, Vice-President ; S. Halpern, 
Treasurer; A. Newhouse, Hon. Secretary and Registrar of Marriages; §&. 
Fisher, A. Shapiro, B. Sandal and J. Lefcowitz, Committee. Messrs. J. Klein 
and I. Goldberg were elected Trustees to the Burial Board. 
READING The annual meeting of the Congregation was held on Sunday, 
* the President, Mr. I. Ehrenberg, inthe Chair. The following 
were elected: Messrs. I. Ehrenberg, President ; Percy Cohen, Treasurer; H. 
Springer, Hon. Secretary ; S. H.Cohen, I. Pulvermacher, D. Lesser, L. Springer, 
H. Cohen, H. M. S. Elton and L. Levinsohn, Committee. . The balance-sheet, 
showing asmall surplus, was adopted. The Education Committee’s report and 
their arrangements for the approaching visit of the Chief Rabbi were adopted. 
Among those who have accepted invitations are Mrs. L. Lucas. Mr. Charles 8. 
Henry, M.P, and Mrs. Henry, and Mr. Rufus D. Isaacs, K.C., M.P. Mr. 
Angelo A. Asher will preside at the organ._Last week the Jewish lads of 
Reading founded a club called the Reading Hebrew Juvenile Social Club. 
The following officers were elected: President, B. J. Fogelnest; Hon. 
Treasurer and Secretary, H. Springer. The Club is intended for Jewish lads 
above the ageof thirteen.—The Rev.S. Fogelnest has instituted a fund for the 
purpose of:buying appurtenances for the Sepher, etc., whenever necessary. 


This fund is contributed to by ladies only, and is controlled by Mrs. 8. — 


Arbus, Hon. Treasurer, and Miss A. Pulvermacher, Hon. Secretary and 


Collector. 

A meeting was held last Sunday under the auspices of the 
SORBERLARD. Sunderland and South Shields Ladies’ Zionist Association, 
which was addressed by Mr. Israel Cohen, B.A., of London, and presided 
over by the Rev. Dr. Thomas Randell, rector of Sunderland. Mr. Israel 
Jacobs proposed, and Mr. L. Woife seconded, a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
and Miss Annie Jacobs, South Shields, proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, who had come there at great personal inconvenience in order to 


express his sympathy with the Zionist movement.—At the recent Municipal — 


Elections, Councillor Newman Richardson was again returned unopposed as 

Towa Councillor, this being his twelfth year as such. 

TREDEGAR. he essentially Jewish features of the Literary and Social 
Society, which has just issued its report, and which is not a 

Jewish organisation, have been the provision of a common platform for Jew 

and non-Jew alike. Earlv in the year a prominent non-Jewish authority 


delivered an address on “The Public Health Laws of Moses and the Talmud,” 


which revealed before a Christian audience the value and the importance of 
Jewish laws. To carry the point to a logical and practical conclusion, 
the recommendation of a Jewish young lady to supervise the kashruth of the 
refreshments in the “ social” at which Jewish members are present was cheer- 


fully agreed to. | 


Prizes and Certificates. 


CaNnTRAL FounpatTion Scuoo.t.—The following were among the prize- 
winners at the annual distribution of awards which was held last Tuesday at the 
Great Hall, Cowper Street: S. Dywien. R. Lion, Esther Goldstein, Eva Goldstein, 
L. Marks, P. Isuacs, A. Eglowitz, A. Mundy, A. Kerg, R. Brodetsky, R. Sager, L. 
Souster, R. Cohen, 8. Pearlman, J. Prusansky, D. Rosen, 8. Bernstein, C. Birnberg, 
E. Godenski, F. Poloski, B. Farbstein, 8. Lyman, H. Lion, L. Godinski, A. Sineberg, 
8. Weinstein, D. Freudenheim and EF. Israel. 

GraveL Lang ScHoot.—Samuel Rosenstein has been awarded a Whitechapel 
Foundation Scholarship of £15 a year for three years. This is the ninth scholarship 
won by Gravel Lane boys since May last. 

Legps.—Ar the recent distribution of prizes and certificates held at the Albert Hall, 
Leeds, in connection with the London Oollege of Music, the following pupils were 
successful in pianoforte:—Intermediate Grade: Bella Rosenberg. Ramsden Terrace, 
obtained first class; Primary Section: Bertha Ratner, Ramsden Terrace, 91 marks; 
Celia Freedman, 62, Samuel Street, 90 marks; Millie Goodman, 9, Wintoun Street, 89 
marks; and Kittie Black, 54, Orawford Street, 89 marks. All the above are pupils of 
Miss Lillie Saipe, Sylvia Villa, Northfield Terrace, Leeds. 

Miss Lity Back played, on October 3lst, pianoforte solos at the distribution of 


prizes in connection with the Trinity College of Music, and gained first prize and 
certificate with honours (Senior Division), | . 
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- ing their efforts. 


Jewish Labour News. 
$< 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


WASTEFUL INDEPENDENCE. 

Recent discussions among the Jewish branches of the Amalgamated Society of 
Tailors have been of no avail in convincing those who had determined to shut their 
ears against sound arguments. With a larger measure of restless impetuosity than 
prudence and foresight, the malconteuts are never satisfied until they get themselves 
into a position of leadership, the fleeting nature of which is ensured by their charac- 
teristics. The Amalgamated Society of Tailors, with its several decades of collective 
experience behind it is more or less a guarantee against the haste, impatience and 
imprudence which, unchecked, had wasted the combined energy and money of a whole 
generation of hard-working men and women. A policy which implies cautious con- 
sideration at every step evidently does not suit excited busy-bodies, whose notions of 
the Trade Union movement are those of ceaseless strikes and turmoil. Unfortunately, 
the politically and economically untrained Jewish workeis provide a ready field for 
agitators of every kind. Anyone with a glib tongue may easily gain the ears of an 
Kast End audience of Jewish workers. Andso mischief-makers found no difficulty 
in persuading a cartain section of thoughtless Jewish tailors to form an Independent 
Tailors’ Union. 

ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES. 

The grievances of the malcontents against the central body are very stale and 
were completely «lisposed of some three or four years ago, when the Jewish tailors 
began ranging themselves under the banner ofthe Amalgamated Society of Tailors. 
The principal trouble has reference to the settlement of disputes. Under the rules of 
the Society the men have no initiative to force a master’s hands by a strike. They 
are required previously to submit all the details of the case to headquarters and receive 
the sanction of the executive. According to the malcontents, this constitutes consider- 
able hardship to the Jewish employés, who cannot afford to wait for thedecision of 
the head officials. Now, althvugh this provision may sometimes cause unnecessary 
delay, especially in -asas where promptness is e3:eatial, yet, on refisction,it has its 
great advantages. For the impetuousness of the Jewish workers often lands them in 
the quagmires of petty strikes with their concomitant evils of idleness. mutual hatred 
and all uncharitableness. : | 

PRESTIGE OF ORGANISED POWER. | 

Some of the recent strikes are only too striking illustrations of the truth of this 
observation. It is not the patty annoyances caused to the master that bring any 
improvements ia the condition of the employes, but rather the prestige of the organ- 
ised power which makes the master pause before encroaching on the em; loyes rights. 
It is precisely this which is so helpful to the great English trade societies. ‘Ihe evils 
which have acquired more or less permanence in the tailoring trade cannot be removed 
by some such endeavours as the last tailors’ strike; to say nothing of the petty 
combats which bring only acute disappointment and are in themselves the causes 
of future outbreaks. The Jewish workers need the cautious and cool intiuence of 
the Amalgamated Society of Tailors to check their hurry and precipitance. Only 
the ultimate attainment of thorough combination can enable them to grapple with. 
some of the evils and achieve lasting success. 


ISOLATION AND IRRESPONSIBILITY. 

An iodependent union is nothing new to thosa who have watched the Jewish Trace 
Union movement from its earliest beginnings. All those of the past came to grief, 
for the simple reason that independence in the case of the Jewish workers always 
spelt isolation and irresoonsibility, attended by consequent loosening of the bonds of 
necessary authority and <liscipline. Obedience to rules could never be enforced, finan- 
cial soundness could not be secured, petty strikes for trifling reasons were 
encouraged, giving rise to endless complications and personal strife, disruptive ele 
ments, iadeei. Every independent union has thus carried within it the seed of its 
own eventual destruction, existing for a longer or shorter period in proportion to 
the amount of discipline it could enforce on its members for the time beine The 
present malcontents may rest assured that that is precisely the fate which is 
destined to befall their precipitate little venture. For neither the rank and file, nor 
the leaders, nor the circumstances generally have changed in the least since 1889, 1801. 
1896 and 1902 to assure or even to suggest the possibility of ::ore good fortune attend- 

As for the masses, these have become more unwieldy and _ less 
controllable than on former occasions, and can only be effectively organised an + 
controlled by such an organisation as the Amalgamated Society of Tailors. 


Chevras and Friendly Societies. 


$< 


GrRaNnD ORpgER OF IsRaBL.—A meeting of King Edward VII. Lodge, No. 13, 
Edinburgh, was beld on Sunday, Bro. E. H. Fiirst N.M., inthe Chair. The quarterly 
balanc3 sheet, showing income £39, expenditure £35, balance £4. total funds £343, and 
membership 146, was adopted.— At the quarterly meeting of ths Brotherly Hlelp Lodge, 
No. 19, Hull, the balance-sheet, showing an increase of £14, was adopted. | ifteen new 
members were initiated. Bro. M. Rosenbaum was elected N.M., in place of Bro. 
J. Levy, resigned, and Bro. J. Friedenthal was elected V.M. in place of Bro. H 
Pearlman, resigned. | 

Acaei Britu.—At the quarterly meeting last week of the I. Zangwill Lodge, 
No. 21, Swansea, Bro D Selinein the Chair, the quarterly balance-sheet. showing income 
£24, and expenditure £8, was adopted. The following were elected representatives 
on the Arbitration Board: Bros. D. Seline, B. Goldberg and H. Zeligman.—A meeting 
of the King Solomon Lodge, No 1. was held on Saturday. Bro. D.s. Levey presided. 
A gold watch with an inscription was presented to Master J. Woolf on his barmitzvah. 

INDEPENDENT ORDER Brituy.—The “ Max Nordau lodge.’ No. 10, was 
declared open at Grimsby on Sunday, at the Star Bowkett Rooms. The following are 
the officars: Bros. R. Morris, President; J. Berman, Vice-President; L. bloom. 
Treasurer; A. Asher, Financial Secretary ; Press and Glassman, President's Bards ; 
Jackson aud 1). Berman, Vice-President’s Bards; J. Alge, J. Berman and .J. Rosen- 

berg, Trustees ; J. Alge and Bye, Marshalls; and I. Rosen, Guardian. | 

British UNITED ORDBR OF ODDFBLLOWS.—The quarterly meeting of the Sons of 
Jacob Lodge, No. 400, Edinburgh, was held on Monday, Bro || H Fred, GI, in the 
chair. The balance-sheet, showing income £14 and expenditure £4, and finds £32, 
was adopted. The first annual ball in aid of the society's funds will be held on 
December 13th, in the Oddfellows’ Hall. | | 

Higprew Orpse oF Druips.—On Saturday, at the King’s !{all, Commercial Road, 
Bro. A. Englander, on behalf of the committee of the Lodge of Israel, No. 1. presented 
a gold chain and medallion suitably inscribed to Master J. Woolf. 
Tov Brnerit Sociaty.--Un Sunday, at the Empress Ilall, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Bro. W. Esenberg, was presented with a pair of massive silver candlesticks and 
an illuminated address on the occasion of his silver wedding. A handsome Kiddush 
Cup was also given to his son Joseph on his Barmitzvah. 

Pripe or Isragt FrignpLy Bengrit Socisty.—'The quarterly meeting was held on 
Sunday; Mr.I. Lawrencein the chair. The balance-sheet, whichwas adopted, showed 
income of £34, expenditure £30, capital £212, and membership 100. | 

West Lonpon Hesrew Bensrit Divisionau Socigty.—The quarterly meeting 
was held on Sunday, Mr. A. tchneider, President, in the chair. The balance-sheet, 
showing income £56 and expenditure £16, was carried. The fotal funds are £150; 
number of members, 90. 

Taitors’ Improvement Sick Brngrir Socisty.—At the quarterly meeting, Mr. 
Harris Woolf was presented by the members with a framed address on vellum, in 
recognition of his having acted as its President for seven years. Mr. A. Levi, the 
President, in: making the presentation, spoke in pleasing terms of the work of Mr. 
Woolf. He wished Mr. and Mrs. Woolf and their family long life to enjoy the honour 
which the members had bestowed upon their Past President. Dr. Klein, Messis. 
Lamb, J. Oohen (Vice-President), J. M. Libgott and F. Van Gelder also spoke. 


Mr. Avotpu® ApranaMs, BA., contributed an illustrated article on “The 


Pyschological side of Instantaneous Photography” to last week's Photographic News, 
Mr. M. L. R. Bresiak contributed a story of Jewish interest, entitled “ Those Ten 


Minutes,” to the last issue of John Bull. 

WaLrTaamstow anD Layton Synacocus.—At the annual meeting of seatholders held 
on Sunday, the following were elected :—Messrs. A. Golanski, President; I. Costa, 
Vice-President: D. Gottheimer. Treasurer ; L. Friedeberg, Hon. Secretary ; J. Apple, 


M, Baskin, L. Klein, J. Levy, H. A. Mayers, S. Magnus, A. D. Woolf and L. Zisslin.. 
Committee. 
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THE JEWISH 


NOVEMBER 2, 1906. 


CHRONICLE. 


BOARD &e. WANTED. 


OUNG Gentleman wishes to reside 


with English Jewish family living in 


North-West of London, asa paying guest; 


young society, musical preferred. Address, 
7,677, Jewish Chronicle office. 


ANTED, one or two rooms, un- 
furnished, with full board for lady, 
in small family; no boarding house; N.W. 
distriot. Address, 7,735, Jewish Chronicle 
0 fice, 2, Finsbury-square, E.C. 


OARD and RESIDENCE required 
by city in STICTLY ORTHODOX 
family; N.W. district. State terms and full 
particulars to 7,750, Jewish Chronicle office, 


EQUIRED for an elderly gentle- 

man and his attendant, a well- 
furnished and spacious bedroom (2 beds) 
together with full board; no stairs: liberal 
terms would be given,—-Address, 7,736, 


Jewish Chronicle office, 


BOARD AND RESIDENCE. 


THE TERRACE, CAMDEN 

SQUARE, N.W.—Mrs. Jacobs has 
vacancies for two or three gentlemen or 
ladies; bath (h. and c.); man-servant; one 
minute statin and motor to city and West 
End ; liberal and well-varied table ; moderate 
terms. 


HAZELMERE ROAD, Brondes- 
bury-road, Kilburn, N.W.—Board- 
residence for ladies and gentlemen ; every 
home comfort; late dinners; close to 
motors, ‘buses and trains to all parts; 
moderate terms.—Miss Isaaos. 
l ENDSLEIGH Kusseil 
Square, W.C.—Boarding Establish- 
ment. Dining and drawing-rooms; large. 
lofty bedrooms ; bath; first-class cooking and 
attendance ; terms from 30/- per weck ; non- 
residents may join the table by previous 
arrangement.—The Misses HARRIS. 


33 BALFOUR RVJAD, Highbury 
_ New-park, N.—Board and Residence 
in a comfortable home, with easy access to 


City and West End; bath (hot and oold) ; 
terms moderate. 


33 LEINSTER SQUARK, Hyde 
Park.— Board-Residence for Jewish 
families and gentlemen. Exoellent cuisine ; 
family life; moderate terms; five minutes 
from Tube, electric railway, motors; 
omnibuses, Synagogue, Westbourne Grove. 
3 VICTORIA-ROAD, Kilburn. 
Ground floor badroom vacant ; suit- 
able for one or two; every home <omfort ; 
good cooking (striotly kosher); bath; terms 
moderate ; motors and ’bus to a!l parts. 


BY PETHERTON ROAD, N.—Mrs. 
Braham would be pleased to redeive 
arpa boarder who would use a small’ 


room at reduced terms, or boy attending 
school. 


5 BELSIZE-PARK-GARDENS,.— 

The Misses SOMERS, have now 
only one large room vacant, suitable for 
married couple, or two friends. Telephone, 


242 P O. Hampstead. 

13 South Hampstead, N.W.—Board 
and residence for oity gentlemen; 
conveniently situated; 2 minutes to train 
and motor ’buses; bath, h. and o.; moderate 


terms. 
l 8 MAIDA VALH.—Private high 
elass Residence for gentlemen and families, 
in lady’s well appointed house; beautiful 
and electric light; partial board 
258, double rooms 50/-. Telephone 
No., 1,876, P.O. Hampstead. 


(NO EXTRAS) in refined 
English family; young society ; 
penne 5 excellent oooking; liberal table; 
reakfast ; late dinner; full board Saturday 
and Sunday.—21, Ridley-road, adjoining 
Dalston-junotion. 

ADY would be pleased to receive 
married couple in her well appointed 
private home, easy access to West End and 
city. Apply evenings, 5 till 7 Saturday and 

Sunday afternoon, 84, Abbey-road, N.W. 
N ENGLISH lady offers refined 


and comfortable board-residence ; 


GOLDHURST TERRACE, 


SUTHERLAND - AVENUE, 


musical society; moderate, inclusive terms; | 


convenient to all parts.—260, Elgin-avenue, 


Maida Vale, W. 


A DOUBLE or Single Bedroom to 

let in Colvestone-crescent ; five 
mioutes from Dalston Junction, with or 
without board; comfortable home; no 
children. Address D., 6, Balls Pond-road, N , 


ERRYBRIDGE HOUSE, Clifton- 

gardens, Maida Vale, Telephone, 3736. 

Pad. Boardand Residence, large airy rooms, 

healthy situation, extensive garden, separate 

tables, 10 minutes, Marble Arch motor ’buses, 
terms from 35/- inclusive. 


OMFORTABLE furnished Bed- 
room for young gentleman, 6s.; ortwo 
friends, 8s. 64.; partial board if required; 


bath (hot and cold). Apply, Mrs. Lewis, | 


205, Gray’s Inn-road, W.C, 


BOARD AND RESIDENCF, 
COMFORTABLE HOME for one 


or two gentlemen in private family 
(English); late dinner; kosher; two minutes 
from train and ’bus.—40, Beresford-road, 
Canonbury. 


URNISHED BEDROOMS to Let, 

for one or two gentlemen; board if 

required ; terms moderate.—99, Railton- 
road (five minutes from Brixton Station). 


NE or two paying guests can be 
received in a private English family 
residing near Clissold Park; large rooms, 
large garden, bath (hot snd cold); easy 
access to City and West End; moderate 
terme. Address, 7,493, Jewish Chronicle 
office. 


QOUTHSEA. — Orthodox Jewish 
Boarding House, ‘‘ Glendon,’’ 23, Nightin- 
gale-road; facing sea and pier ; home com- 
forts; bath; moderate inclusive terms.— 
Proprietress, Mrs. A, Ehrenberg. Telephone 
No. National 


UBLIN.—To Travellers, ete., 
kosher dinners, strictly orthodox. 
Apply, Mrs. B. Moissel, 17, Victoria-street, 


N ANCHESTER.—Wanted, one or 
iV two gentlemen as paving guests, in 
Higher Broughton; beautifully situated; 
every home comfort; easy access to city ; 
terms moderate. Address, 7,554, Jewish 
Chronicle office, 2, Finsbury-square, E.C. 


A YOUNG refined English family, 
musical, wish to take three boarders ; 
home comforts; good cooking; bath; two 
minutes cars and rail. Brondesbury- 
villas, Brondesbury, N.W. 


OARD-RESIDENCE for ladies and 

gentlemen at moderate and inclusive 

terms; close to motor and rail.—9, Victoria 
Villas, Brondesbury-road, Kilburn. 


OARD - RESIDENCE. — A _ com- 
fortable home in private family 
(English); large double room; suit married 
couple or friends; bath (hotand cold); every 
convenience; terms moderate.—E. Magnus, 
65, Richmond-road, Dalston, N.E. 


OARD-RESIDENCE offered to two 
or three gentlemen in a_ private 
family; young society ; close to train and 


omnibus route; strictly orthodox.—Cav- 
thorpe, Brondesbury-park, N.W, 


V FELL-FURNISHED _ first - floor 

bedrooms, newly decorated through- 
out; every home comfort; late dinners; 
terms very moderate.—Misses Vandervelde, 
49, Oxford-road, Kilburn, N.W. 


OSHER Restaurant and Hotel, 

583, Cheatham Hill-road, Manchester. 

Good accommodation for travellers. Pro- 
prietor, B. Kaufman. 


\ ISS LEVIEN, 1, Clifton Villas, 
a Camden-square, N W., can acoom- 
modate gentlemen boarders in her well- 
sppoin house; terms moderate. 
OARD RESIDENCE.—A comfort- 
able home in lady’s well-appointed 
houre; not orthodox; most convenient for 
city and West-end.—45, Gower-street, Bed- 
ford-square, W.C, 


COSTUMES 14/9. 


NO EXTRAS, 
PERFECT FIT AND WEST END 
STYLE. 


Madame BENJAMIN, 
30, ToLLINGTON Park, N. 
Holloway omnibuses from Highbury and 
West End pass the door. 
CANVASSERS OR AGENTS 

| WANTED 

as Representatives for well-known 
Pianoforte house. Districts, London 
and 15 miles round. Liberal terms 
to reliable and continuous workers. 
First-class references necessary. 


An excellent opportunity to easily increase 
present weekly earnings. Apply by letter to 


BLANKENSTEINS, 
135, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.c 


MADE 
FROM 


BIRKBECK BANK| 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 

21 PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on Deposit Accounts repayable on Demand. 

2 PE« CENT. INTEREST 

allowed on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
Stocks and Shares bought and sold for Oustomers. 
Advances made and all General Banking Business 
transacted. Prospectus, with full particulars, 
Post Free on application. 

C. F. RAVENSCROPFT, Secretary. 


— THE — 


Dcean Accident & Guarantee Corporation 


(LIMITE). 
FUNDS—31st DECEMBER, 1905—41,452,925. 
OVER £5,500,000 PAID OLAIMS. 


Accident & Disease Insurance, 
Burglary and Housebreaking 


Motor Oar Insurance. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 


Insurance, Workmen’s Compensation. 
Drivers’ and Public Liability Boilerand Lift Inspection and 
Indemnities. Insurance. 
DISTRIOT AGENT: 


SMENRY H.HYAMS,8,DUKEST.,ALDGATE,E.C. 


Telephone No, P.O. CENTRAL 162? 


Conducts all kinds of English and Foreign 
Banking Business. 
Yead Office: 10, WALBROOK, E.C. 


Brinch 41, WHITECHAPEL ROAD, E. T. HIRSCH, Manager. 


THE HORTON ICE COMPANY'S 


DELICIOUS ICES 


AND ICE PUODINGS, 


— FOR — 


DINNERS, DANCES, GONCERTS. 


Sent any Distance in Refrigerating Cans. 


56, QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 


COHN'S 
154 and 155, Houndsditch 


Telephone (No. 11001 Central). 
RMeome fer Weddings, Perties and Meei'ns. 


L. A. BRITTON AND oONS, 


26 & 27, DUKE STREET, ALDGATE, E.O. 


NOTED FOR THE FINEST COOKING & SALAD OILS, 


HIGH-CLASS PROVISIONS ONLY. 


Spanish Olives in kegs containing about j.gall, 3/6 per keg. 
SHIPPING AND OOUNTRY ORDERS RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION, 
Ourn 18 CLOSED Om SumpAYs ATS P.M. Telephone No. 2590 AVEEU: 


ESTASLIGNED Ne. 
18666. GEBTRAL. 


PASTRYCOOK, CONFECTIONER 


Gaterer ter Wedding Sreaktaste, Sail Saanere. 46. 
63 & 65, MIDDLESEX STREET, ALDGATE. 


Luncheons Served Daily in Restaurant from 12 till 3. 


Bride Cakes. Ices, Jellies, to order. Tables, Rout Seats, China, Glass, Cutlery, &¢., lent on |i 


BROWN’S 
BRONOHIAL 
TROUCHHES 


Osre COUGH, COLD, HUARBEN BBB, ane 
Oure any IRRITATION er BORBNESS of the THRGAR 
Relieve the HACKING COUGH in CONSUMPTION. 
Relieve BRONCHITIB, ASTHMA, aad CATARRB. 
Olear and give BTRENGTH to the voices of 
te PUBLIC SPRAKERA 


mgheut the world af 1/14 wer ban 


TELEPHONE No. 695, LONDON WALL. 


~ 
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HEBREW 


The Shulchan Aruch Reform 
Movement. 


Before proceeding to deal with Smolenskin, 
that great nationalist writer who exercised a 
rofound influence on our people and our 
iterature, it behoves us to give a few details 
touching the reform movement, which, in the 
ears 1850-60, had shaken Russian J ewry to its 
oundations. 

We have already seen that the poet, I. L. 
Gordon, was at the head of this movement. 
The gifted and ingenuous author, M. L. Lillien- 
blum, and the able novelist, R. A. Brodes, 
ranged themselves under his banner. In his 
essay, “ Orchoth Hatalmud,” “ By-paths of the 
Talmud,” Lilhenblum demonstrated that the 
Talmud gives countenance to advanced views; 
therefore, 1t was desirable to adapt religious 
precepts to the spirit of the time. 
dered himself familiar with his ‘“ Hadath Ve- 
Hachayim,”: Religion and Life,” in which he 
vividly passed under review the combatants of 
the two rival camps. 

The period characterised by a 
great awakening Russia 
Russian intelligenzia was. then brimming 
over with the spirit of sedition and sub- 
version, democratic tendencies, and the 
apotheosis of the “will of the people.” = The 
emancipation of the peasantry lit up the hori- 
zon with bright and luminous flashes of good 
hope. The atmosphere of the cold North was 
rendered warm with heated debates concerning 
revolution and regeneration. And stray 
spark, Issuing from the blows of the debating 
hammer, reached the Judengasse, fanning there 
also the fires of revolt against the “ yoke "—the 
yoke of the Shulchan Aruch. 

The arguments of our own radicals, were: 
“Behold, our gracious Tsar, Alexander II., is 
established on a throne of righteousness. The 
hearts of the enlightened classes are favourably 
inclined towards us. Soon all the dark places 
of the Ghetto will be resple ndent with the hght 
of freedom.’ Let us, therefore, try to please 
them. The Jewish masses, addicted to the pre- 
cepts of the Shut ‘han Aruch, are sank in ignor- 
ance. Hence, the Shulehan Aruch is responsible 
for all our Let us proclaim war 
against it.” 

And, with a great flourish of trumpets. the 
anemy attacked the Itter Rabbi's men. They 
contended that their aim was not to uproct 
Judaisin, but to reform it; that they attacked 
the Rabbis because the latter had deviated from 
the paths of the ancients, multiplying negative 
precepts without reflecting that this consti- 
tuted a heavy burden on the people. 

Fifty years earlier, when the ‘sun of righteous- 
ness” shone on the reign of the Emperor 
Joseph II. of Austria, a similar movement of 
reform had arisen among the. Jews of Western 
Europe. The reformers of that period urged the 
necessity of altering the appearance of the 
synagogues, and expunging the word “ Zion” 
from the prayer-book, intended to bring the 
“children of the Mosaic dispensation” into 
closer relations with the enlightened people of 
the time. And when the “sun of righteousness” 
had appeared above the throne of Alexander IT. 
of Russia, the spirit of Democracy moved the 
Maskilim to demand the removal.of the prohi- 
bition of the use of certain cereals for consump- 
tion during the Passover holidays, and shght 
changes in the matter of kosher meat. 

The achievements of the German reformers 
are sufficiently well known—a certain amount 
of cant and a few absurd ceremonies, but no 
Judaism of any importance. The reform move- 
ment in Russia, however, faréd far worse. The 
reformers failed to bear in mind that the reli- 


gous customs-of any people cannot be changed — 


at the mere will of a number of authors; that 
such changes are often brought about spon- 
taneously. ‘They failed to reflect that the 
authority and influence of the Jewish Rabbis 
of Russia, found no support in the civil power; 
that the orthodox zea x had risen from the 
people, and were the product. of centuries of 
exile. The authority of the Ghetto cannot fall 
but with the Ghetto itself. 


We are thus led to see the rooted errors of 


the reformers. Like the Measphim of Mendels- 
sohn’s generation, they imagined that the forms 
of religious belief constituted the only difference 
between them and their non-Jewish neighbours. 
Hence, reform would cause the removal of the 
wall of separation. They aimed at destroying 
rooted beliefs, to keep pace with currents which 
were not charged with salvation and healing 
power—forgetting that the misfortunes of their 
people could not be healed by a mere magic spell. 

The successive ‘‘ Northerly hurricanes,’ Or 

ogroms of 1881-2, finally aroused a small num- 
Rae of men of the type of Lillienblum to perceive 
the truth of Nationalism. The man who saw in 
clear perspective, long before that time, the 
reality of the situation, the circumstances sur- 
rounding his brethren, the deep-seated hatred 
to which they were constantly exposed, and the 
national tendencies of the age; the man who, 
still in the seventies, penetrated into the depth 
and breadth of the J ewish question, was Peretz 
Smolenskin. 
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Wiping ber trembling hands with her apron, 
she emerged. trom the kitchen. As she ap- 
proached her daughter, ber aged, grimy aud 
sun-burnt face assuimed a strange and conftased 
expression. It was not easy to divine from her 
Inoist and dulled eyes whether the strange ex- 
pression was going to issue In frank smiles or 
tears. Eventually sunanoning courage, she 
advanced nearer, observing:— : 

‘Sure, as | live she has, indeed, eome home !” 

Mother and daughter kissed each other. 
The mother’s tremulous lips were moist, and two 
tears rotled down her cheeks. Kebecca stood 
in the midst of her baskets greatly agitated. 
She could not help noticing her mothers ab- 
ject appearance, her ragged attire. 

“QO, mother, how aged you look?” 

“Well, what’? Her mother was going to 
say something, when. her shrunken and 
withered cheeks were in places suffused with 
ashivht pink. Again her face expressed a vague 
midefinable smile, and tears appeared spark- 
ling in her eyes. 

The father had just returned from his morn- 
Ing prayers In the local svnagogue On hearing 
arrival, he hastily partook 

green cuctunber, wiped his 
and entered the room. remarking, 
drily and  hoarsely: “My daughter!” He ad- 
vanced with his Talith-bag under his arm, 
kissed her loadly on one cheek several tlines in 
Then he took a seat, suddenly 
assuming ano atroof indifference, and an expres- 
prin, and began coughing violeutly. 

“Well why are vou still 
daughters not you been on a long jour- 
neve Come. now, take a seat.” 

Meanwhile. a lad) with sun-burnt face. pant- 
Ig and perspiring, entered stealthily and un- 
obtrusively He remained shyly at the door, 
looking around tim in confusion with eves most 

fectoof the heat. Hle wore long, heavy 


at 
ot ral plece orf 
moustaches, 


standing, omy 


from the effect 
boots. 

Pointing her finger at the lad. the mother 
sinited at NRebecea, making a gesture which ane 
piled. low estimation, 


Te? hie Is, 


Vou see!” 

Abramtazs Rebecen asked With 
SUPrprise She advanced in cireetion te 
and kiss Bat the lad, perceiving 
her dutention. grew uneasy at the idea. and at- 
fenipted to beat oa retrent. hebecen, however, 
pie thine, nied his atteiupt 
\fter the kiss, Abramtzy 
frome her took tp his Position 
Inatcormerof the room, and hung his head down 
With \ware of Rebecen’s fixed vaze 


him, he puto ab 
Suddenty he turned round to the wall. and 
sumed his prayers. 

“Tt does hardly seem a long time since he 
Was a child. TP remember having made him a 
blouse with tassels whieh made all the boys in 
Cheder jealous.” 

“Oh, there is aman for you,” the mother said. 
Alas. such a lad! Why, he has 
Just been driving the strange pigs from the gar- 
den; and this, between his prayers. <A nice 
Way of saving one’s prayers. Could he not get 
up early to-say the prayers?’ Is this the time 
to pray, just when strange animals over-run the 
garden?’ Den’t you see, we are supposed to be 
a sort of farmers, and just now cucumbers are 
coming Into season, Cucumbers, indeed! Why, 
one would think we are making a good living 
from growing them. Butisitso? As to the lad, 
why, a lad, thank God, already nearly 15 years 
old. To be sure, 14 and some months.” — 

At this estimate of his character, Abramtzy 
could be seen moving uneasity about in his cor- 
ner. He turned his head round from the wall 
towards his mother, fixing upon her an agi- 
tated and indignant look. 

“A lad, a lad,” he repeated.” “‘ She knows,” and 
again resumed his prayers with his face to the 
wall. 

The father listened in silence. His painful 
cough caused him a stifling sensation. He was 
pensive, gloomy and ill at ease, staring into 
space and seeing nothing. Rebecea felt inquisi- 
tive about many things: Why should mother 
be wrapped up 1n a winter shawl on a hot sum- 
mer day? Why must Abramtzy wear such long, 
heavy boots, and why is he so coarse and un- 
couth in his appearance? Directing her eyes 
round the room, she observed the tumble-down 
and dilapidated walls, the low, black ceiling, the 
dark corners, in which there had accumulated 
masses of cobwebs, mingled with black dust and 
dead flies. In one corner a heap of potatoes 
seemed to rise from the floor, partly in a state 


_ of decomposition and shooting forth white roots 


that had the appearance of worms. Old clothes 
and unwashed ‘aseless and half-empty pil- 
lows, old and torn quilts, and rags of every de- 
scription were scattered about the room. 

“Our house seems a bit neglected now,” said 
Rebecea, pitifully. 

“ Well, what!” answered mother, in a tone of 
confession, and began adjusting her hair under 


the shawl. 


The father evidently desired to participate in 
the conversation, but was prevented by a fit of 
coughing which compelled him to support his 
chest with his hands, in order to assuage inter- 
nal pains. 
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bed on which he rests appears to bemoan his 
fate. If he deseribes'a Jewish mother, a poor 
and forlorn soul, with a houseful of children, 
you cannot fail to see her neglected attire, the 
shawl which covers her head and neck, her 
coarse hands and care-Worn face. ‘You hear 
her rapid and incoherent talk, the talk of a 
woman blessed with children, but destitute of 
the means of life. If he depicts a girl, you see 
God’s created being, a fair face and a gentle 
soul, yearning after the fulfilment of Nature's 
behests, possessing a heart that feels and throbs 
and loves, and seeks to be laved, even in the 
midst of misery and dismal poverty. If he por- 
trays nature, you see and feel it. You see the 
burning sun, in all his brilliant splendour, 


scattering light and heat on the poverty-stricken | 


townlet, on the greenish dark roofs of the 
grayish. rookeries that do duty for houses, on 
the enclosed oblong field, covered with the sun- 
ane? stalks of the cucumbers, which appear 
to peep and smile at you from under their ver- 
dant leaves, until, evercome with their peculiar 
flavour, you are. seized with the desire to 
pluck and make shehechyonu. You see that all 
around you is pregnant with life, and eager 
for its full enjoyment. 

Berkowich creates no heroes that soar to the 
heavens above. He does not imagine “ super- 
men,” with longings that cannot be translated 
into action; nor does he wander about in high, 
unearthly spheres. He prefers to deseend into 
lowly and darkest slumdom, where poverty 
reigns supreme; to direct his penetrating gaze 
into the lonely souls of the neglected s/eine 
mensehelrch (little beings); to lay bare their 
sorrowful hearts with frank and conscientious 


purpose; and, with this remarkable result: 
that, just there, in those dismal huts, and in 
the hearts of the “little beings,” he brings to 
light heroic struggles, invested with poetic tra- 
gedy, which enter your heart and = convulse 
your feelings; which awaken your compas- 
sion, and draw forth your heartfelt 


sympathy 

towards them. 
In conclusion, TP should like to pay a passing 
tribute to Berkowich’s style. This is cert: uniy 
net like the laboured and unnatural stvle of 


attract 


| your attention to their peculiar “ dic- 
tion, always begin sentences with the 
conjuncthon “and.” and conclude with the 


verb, oa practice 
Berkowich. 
One generation passeth away and another 
cometh.” The heart of eve ry Yiddish Writer of 
the generation fast passing away must rejoice 
to see among the writers of the rising genera- 
thon a talent Like that possessed by the author 


of cen happy augury for the future 
of Yiddish literature. 


Which cannot be imputed. te 


SHALOM ALECHEM. 


Geneva,-April, 1906. 


One summer morning Rebecca suds lenly 
realised her loneliness in the large cit . feeling 
that she was growing older ey ery biel and re- 
solved upon returning home. 

No one accompanied her to the station on her 
departure. Next morning her needle-hand 


_-fmends, with whom for many years she worked 


at one 


tab le, related the news to each other 
“Our Lithuanian companion has returned 
home to get married, I dare say. It looks as 
if tie began to feel that people do not live for 
ever 

One of the seamstresses remarked, jokingly :— 

“She has taken with her a slice of white 
bread, wrapped up in a clean piece of paper, to 
make her Lithuanian friends wonder at it.’ 

The girls shook with laughter, and dismissed 
the matter. 

Meanwhile, Rebeeca journeyed home, 
ing a hat and white ‘gloves, with a number of 
small baskets, forming her luggage. As she 
looked at them, she thought of her shoeless little 
brothers: of her little sisters, with their diminu- 
tive plaits of hair; of the quiet, sandy street, 
with its ancient and deep well, that sent forth 
currents of cold air even in the hottest summer 
days—and her heart leaped impatiently within 
her. While looking through the carriage win- 
dow. her face was lit up by occasional smiles, 
as she was thinking of the stories of city life, 


wear- 


which, on arriving home, she would relate 
again and again. | | 
It was ae bright, sunny) morning. when 


Rebecca arrived at her destination. The trees 
blossomed under a broad expanse of azure blue. 
Luxuriant vegetation peeped through the 
hedges. The houses stood in the cool shadows 
of early morn, and young cocks were lustily 
crowing in the farm-yards. 
Rebecea’s arrival with her baskets occa- 
sioned a slight commotion. Her mother was 
iust busy veeling votatoes in =the darkish 
kitchen. When Rebecea, in her best attire and 
with feather in her hat, suddenly entered the 
house the children evinced great surprise. At 
their loud exclamation of her name the mother 
started from her seat in much. confusion, 
quickly emptied her apron of its contents, and. 
with a strange tremour in her voice, ejaculated 
into the potato-basket :— 
“What! Rebecea, indeed?” 
Slowly, while untucking her sleeves and 
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Rebecca. 
A SKETCH OF RUSSO-JEWISH LIFE. 
By |. D. BERKowICcH. | 
With an Introduction, written for the Jewish 
Chronicle, by SHALOM ALECHEM. 
By kind permission of the Proprietors of the 
Jewish Journal | 


generation passeth away and another 
veneration cometh.” 

This text, from Eeclestastes, occurred to me 
Gm perusing the first sketch am Yiddish from 
the pen of terkowich. The name Berko- 


is, tndeed. mot new to ous Hes Hebrew 
sketehes in the journals, Merman and 
Save bis name our 
diterature. first ketch, 
Chazir, which won him the first prize 


at the literary conlerence eonmvene | the 
at Warsaw, exerted the atten- 
tonoof a wide etrele of voung wreters and 
roaders, For the author was then just “ sweet 
(new he is no mere than twenty vears 
But, tn the people’s languace, Yiddish, 
Which has beer erroneously des ribed 


 Rebeeca is Berkowich’s first work. 


Pam not votag to deal here with the sub- 
stance, or detatis of the story. The intelligent 


cand tratped rcader will not be long in’ discover- 


Ing this for himself. T rather destre to confine 
mvself to a few veneral observations regarding 
the author, whose advent on the field of Yid- 
dish literature, which ts still! in its infaney, 
must be hrrted as a happy augury for the 
future. ouse the word “happy” intently. 
For recently our “ poor” Yiddish literature has 
been invaded by an army of mostly young 
Writers, Whose literary peculiarities, which they 
are pleased to style “ sttimmung,” ean, in reality, 
have no other name than “decadenee.” You 
are no doubt anxious to know the meantne of 
“stimmung.” To enlighten you, I may savy that 
“ stimmung” means words, all sorts of words, 
aimless and high-flown, and marked with fre- 
quent strokes and dots. The words are sup- 
plemented hy two or three pictures: a sapling 
in its last agony, a twig nodding, a bird longing, 
a breeze laughing, a eat dropping a tear, and 


so forth. There is no narrative, no trace of. 


Vivid description, not a touch of psychology, 
and no types or character-sketches. Its ad- 
herents rest content with high-sounding words. 
Sometimes even this peculiarity is conspicuous 


by its absence. Very often the substance of. 
the story is rendered incomprehensible. 


deed, what is lacking in substance and con- 
sistent presentation is made up by “ stimmung,” 
which is only another word for what used to 
be called Melitza (diction). You may open a 
book or a journal and come across a story. a 
poem or a literary article composed of mere 
‘‘ stemmung.” The fashion has, indeed, grown to 
be a literary malady, to which critics would 
do well to devote more than passing attention. 
Fortunately, Berkowich has not been infected 
with this taint. In him we have a normal and 
talented writer, whose creations are invested 
with reality. He depicts real human types 
painting pictures from the daily life of Russo- 
Jewry. He does not strain after the effect of 
fine words; he does not ca!l dots to his aid: 
he is noi, in short, anxious to produce “ stim- 
mung.” For diction is ultimately spontaneous. 
If he introduces to your notice a sick and dis- 
abled Jew,.who is racked by a violent cough and 
enfeebled by insufficient food, you at once see 
his yellow face, each hair of his thick beard 
and every fold of his ragéed coat. You even 


smell the smoke of his cigar, and hear the 


coughing that follows. You hear him cough- 
ing in the darkness of night. The very 
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